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| PART I 
Review of the Years 1947 and 1948 


OWING to delay in the preparation of the 1947 report it was decided to 
- combine the reports of 1947 and 1948 in a joint publication. The present 
report therefore covers the two years, and since compilation has been 
pressed forward to make it available as early as possible, some of the 


figures for 1948 have had to be included only as estimates. 


| GENERAL 


' Both the years 1947 and 1948 saw large numbers of tourists visiting 
the Colony. Not all visitors were purely on vacation, many came to 
investigate possibilities of investment, either in the Colony’s main 
industry of tourism, or in agriculture and its subsidiaries such as canning, 
or in real estate and in homes for themselves to live in. The most 
striking example of external interest in the Islands for the purpose of 
investment was the project submitted by Butlin Bahamas Limited to 
construct a vacation village near the settlement of West End on the 
island of Grand Bahama. This was approved by the Government and an 
agreement with the company was ratified by the Legislature in August, 
1948. 
, The Colony’s proximity to the American continent caused it to feel, 
‘ more acutely probably than elsewhere, the world’s dollar shortage and 
the repercussions that ensued upon the decision by H.M. Government 
' to suspend the arrangements for the convertibility of sterling into dollars 
, in August, 1947. This event marked a turning point in the Colony’s 
planning during the two-year period under review. During the War, and 
immediately thereafter the Colony had been a considerable dollar earner, 
building up a credit of some $10,000,000. With the return of peace and 
the need to restock trade and restart the tourist and other industries, this 
credit began to be heavily drawn upon. A building boom was created and 
development generally in the Colony, both by Government and by 
private enterprise, demanded the use of dollars for purchases in the 
United States and Canada. The influx of tourists from the United King- 
dom and the U.S.A. and Canada was on a scale that created conditions 
for a black market in dollars. A situation therefore arose from August, 
1947, onwards in which it became the prime consideration of Govern- 
ment to control the Colony’s economy so as to redress the dollar position. 

Meanwhile boom conditions in the building industry and the advent 
of outside capital in many fields brought an increase of revenue to the 
Exchequer, particularly from customs duties. 

Against an estimated revenue of £820,000 for 1947 the actual revenue 
was over £1,352,000. Again in 1948 against an estimate of just over 
£960,000, the year is expected to close with a revenue of £1,360,000. 
Prices followed North American trends and inflated conditions in the 
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Colony were reflected in an ever-increasing cost of living, estimated at 
the end of 1948 to represent a rise of over 300 per cent on the 1939 index. 
The repercussions of this rising cost of living were felt most severely in 
the Civil Service where a number of officers resigned to take more re- 
munerative employment outside; others found difficulty in making ends 
meet, even with the grant of temporary salary increases amounting to no 
less a sum than £208,000 for the whole Civil Service. At the end of 1948 
the Colony was fortunate to secure Sir Alan Burns, G.C.M.G., to carry out 
an enquiry into conditions affecting Public Establishments. 


THE DOLLAR POSITION 


The problem of redressing the Colony’s adverse dollar position and 
planning to build up its economy in a way that would make it not only 
self-sufficient, but an earner of dollars for the United Kingdom pool, was 
considered under five main heads: 


Import Control 

With the assistance of the Chamber of Commerce steps were taken 
to restrict to the greatest extent possible the importation of luxury and 
non-essential goods compatible with maintaining the tourist industry. 


Exchange Control 

Restrictions on possible sources of dollar leakage were devised, and | 
the co-operation of the public sought, for example in reducing the use 
of dollars for holiday travel in hard currency countries. 
Tourist Industry 

Examination of the situation has revealed that with the limited 
number of beds available in the Colony, the tourist potential is too 
small to bring in a net dollar return over a four-month season sufficient 
to supply the dollar requirements of the industry as well as the other 
dollar needs of the Colony. Encouragement was given wherever 
possible to the building of new hotels, apartment houses and homes to 
increase the Colony’s tourist capacity and dollar income. 

A notable instance is the Butlin Vacation Village already mentioned, 
which is planned to provide 1,000 beds for Americans in the middle 
income brackets from 1st January, 1950 onwards and thereafter to 
expand to 2,000 beds. 
Building Industry 

As a source of large employment and in order to relieve the 
housing shortage, thus making more accommodation available for | 
tourists, steps were taken to encourage, under a Government Order, | 
the erection of the smaller types of houses. The secondary purpose of | 
this order was to restrict an unjustified use of dollar materials on luxury |. 
houses for which there was a considerable demand. 
Production 

Government considered as fundamental in planning long-term }. 
policy the need to raise the Colony’s productive capacity and reduce 
the demand for imports, particularly foodstuffs. A committee of | 
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practical men was set up and the report of this committee covered the 
whole field in great detail, recommending restrictions in certain direc- 
tions which would stimulate local production. In the absence of a 
fully staffed Agricultural Department progress has been slow, but in 
many directions private enterprise, in which term is included the 
operations of the peasant farmer, has rallied to the need and embarked 
on agricultural developments which may well prove significant in time. 

The end of 1948 closed with the announcement by Hatchet Bay 
Plantations of its intention to sell its holdings in Eleuthera. Over the - 
last ten years this company has been the sole supplier of the dairy and 
poultry needs of the Colony. 


SEA AND AIR COMMUNICATIONS 


During 1947 the Colony was well served by cruises by the Eastern 
Steamship Line, which were continued during the summer. The lack of 


_ these shipping facilities was severely felt during 1948 and steps are being 
~ considered to secure further sea connections with the American continent. 


In the field of civil aviation the Colony was fortunate to have British 


" South American Airways operating twice weekly between Nassau and 


kt ed 


London via Bermuda and the Azores, a service which was inaugurated 
on 7th June, 1947. After Oakes Field had been made the main Caribbean 
maintenance base for the Corporation a daily service to Miami was 
inaugurated on 16th August. Trans-Canada Airlines also secured a 
franchise to operate between Canada and Nassau, and the inaugural 


. flight was made on 26th November, 1948, when Mr. G. P. McGregor, 


. the President of the air line, and a number of distinguished Canadians 


visited Nassau. 


ROYAL WEDDING 
On the occasion of the wedding of Her Royal Highness Princess 


_ Elizabeth to the Duke of Edinburgh, public subscriptions were raised to 
. the amount of £2,600 for the endowment of hospital beds in England 
, and a consignment of locally canned pineapples formed part of the 
. Colony’s wedding gift to the Princess. 


NAVAL VISITS 
H.M.S. Porlock Bay visited the Colony between 3rd and 14th July, 


1947, and conveyed H.E. the Governor on a tour of certain Out Islands. 
: During 


1948 His Excellency and the Chief Out Island Commissioner 


- went on a similar tour on H.M.S. Sparrow. 


cay 


The Colony was also visited by H.M.S. Battleaxe, Crossbow, Sheffield, 
Aisne and Serius. In addition a number of American naval vessels, 
destroyers and submarines, called at Nassau, and the personnel were 
entertained ashore by the standing committee charged with entertain- 


; ment for H.M. Ships, under the chairmanship of Commander R. 
< Langton Jones, p.s.0., Inspector of Imperial Lighthouses. 
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YACHTING 
Two Bahamian yachtsmen—Durward Knowles and Sloane Farrington 
—brought distinction to the Bahamas by winning the World’s (Star 
Class) Series in September, 1947, at Los Angeles, California. In 1948 
sailing the same yacht (Gem II) these outstanding yachtsmen qualified at 
Torbay in the elimination races to represent the British Empire. After an 
eventful series, they were finally placed fourth in the Olympic Games. 


HURRICANES 

On 16th to 17th September, 1947, a hurricane passed over the West 
End of Grand Bahama, Bimini and Abaco, the greatest damage being | 
suffered at West End. The Acting Governor flew to the scene im- 
mediately after the hurricane and all necessary relief was provided by 
the Government for the sufferers. 

During 1948 no hurricanes passed directly over the Islands, but minor 
damage was done to Grand Bahama and Abaco by the hurricane which 
swept Miami and other parts of Florida. 


TERCENTENARY ISSUE 
To commemorate the Charter of the Eleutherian Adventurers in 1647 
an issue of a set of 15 tercentenary stamps was put on sale to the public 
in September, 1948. 


CHANGE OF COLONIAL SECRETARY 
The Colonial Secretary, Mr. D. G. Stewart, was transferred to the 
post of Financial Secretary in Palestine in January, 1947. He was suc- 
ceeded on 25th May, 1947, by Mr. F. A. Evans, on transfer from Gambia, 
West Africa. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE estimated population for the whole Colony on 31st December, 1947, 
was 75,018, made up of 35,348 males and 39,670 females. As a con- 
sequence of further information now available the estimated population 
for 1946 has been revised and the figure is now 73,353. The increase in 
1947 over the previous year is therefore 1,665, made up of 913 males and 
752 females. 

The estimated population for 1948 was 76,620, made up of 36,175 
males and 40,445 females. This is an increase of 1,602 over 1947, made 
up of 927 males and 675 females. These totals of 75,018 for 1947 and 
76,620 for 1948, may be compared with totals of 69,991 for 1944 and 
72,948 for 1945. ae ; 

There were 2,523 births in the Colony during 1947, or 36-6 per 1,000 
compared with 2,678 births, or 38-8 per 1,000 in 1948, based on the 1943 
census fi . 

There were 221 deaths of children under one year in 1947, or 91°5 per 
1,000 live births, and in 1948 the figure was 280 or 109°5 per 1,000 
live births. 

There were 987 deaths in the Colony during 1947 and 1,168 during 
1948, or 14°3 per 1,000 and 16:9 per 1,000 respectively, based on the 1943 
census figures. 

There were 591 marriages in the Colony during 1947 and 718 during 
1948. The marriages were performed by the Marriage Officers of the 
following denominations: 


1947 1948 
78 


Anglican . é . . . ; III 
Roman Catholic : , , . 69 71 
Methodist . . . F : 73 140 
Baptist . ; . . : 2 287 294 
Others . d : . i ‘ 84 102 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


INDUSTRIES 
The principal industry of the Colony is the tourist industry. Post-war 
conditions brought a demand for accommodation which existing hotels 
and boarding houses were unable to fill, and there was as a result con- 
siderable activity in providing more accommodation. One major apart- 
ment house project was carried out in Nassau and several others with 
considerable potential were commenced in 1947, and in some cases 
opened their doors to tourists in the winter of 1948-49. The major 
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enterprise in this sphere was the Butlin Vacation Village in Grand 
Bahama, which is designed to provide accommodation, on the lines made 
famous by Mr. Butlin in the United Kingdom, for 1,000 American 
visitors in the middle-income brackets for a minimum of a six-month 
season. Thereafter the promoters hope to expand. 

A building boom was created in 1947 because materials were more 
readily available, but it was to some extent restricted in September, 1947, 
by the increasing stringency on the use of dollars. Nevertheless, during 
the latter part of 1947 and 1948 building applications, particularly for 
here estimated to cost less than £6,000, reached an unprecedented 
evel. 

Other industries in the accepted sense in the Bahamas are the lumber 
industry and salt production by West India Chemicals in Inagua. There 
were considerable developments in the former, particularly in Grand 
Bahama, where kiln-drying has been introduced and production con- 
siderably stepped up. The possibility of pit-prop and pulp-wood pro- 
duction has been actively explored, and the Government Conservator of 
Forests at Jamaica visited the Colony to report on the Crown’s forest 
reservations. West India Chemicals, Ltd., increased salt production 
during the period, and are considering beginning operations with 
magnesite plant. 

The tomato industry, after initial doubts as to whether Canada would 
allow the fruit to enter during the year, had a remarkably successful 
season in 1947-48, and, notwithstanding the competition from America 
. in 1948-49, sent very considerable exports to the Dominion. 

Crawfishing provided employment for a large number of seamen 
during the fishing season, and the trade was a considerable dollar earner. 

Native straw-work and shell-work continued in full operation, and 
there were good sales locally as well as exports. 

The sponge industry has not recovered from the marine disease that 
devastated the sponge beds in 1939, and this and the sisal industry are 
now virtually in abeyance. 

The recruitment of Bahamians for agricultural work in the United 
States provided employment for some 4,000 unskilled labourers during 
1947 and some 2,000 during 1948. Consequently the serious problem of 
general unemployment did not arise. 


The following table shows approximately how workers were employed: 
Male Female Total 


Unskilled Labourers. ‘ 1,800 400 2,200 
Semi-skilled Labourers . : 1,600 200 1,800 
Carpenters . . . : 600 600 
Masons . . : . 300 300 
Painters , : ‘ . 300 300 
Mechanics . . 5 , 120 120 
Fishermen . . : . 400 400 








Totals §,120 600 5,720 
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A substantial additional number of unskilled labourers, male and 
female, obtained casual employment in seasonal occupations or were 
engaged in peasant farming. 


WAGES 


In certain industries wages are regulated by Orders in Council made 
under the Minimum Wage Act of 1936, but the increased cost of living 
in the Colony, which is very high—the index being the highest in the 
West Indies—has accelerated the increase of wages far beyond the 
minimum in every employment. For example, the unskilled labourer’s 
daily wage of 2s. just over a decade ago, shows a very marked increase to 
8s. to 108. per day. 

The following range of wages in the various occupations, trades and . 
enterprises for an 8-hour day (overtime 14 times) is based on the ability 
of the individual worker: 


1947 1948 
8 hour day 8 hour day 
Male Female Male Female 

Unskilled . 8s.to1os. 28.6d.to4s. 8s.toros. 4s. to 4s. 6d. 
Semi-skilled 128. to 16s. 8s. to Ios. 128. to 16s. 8s. to ros. 
Craftswomen: 

Shell-work Ios. to 16s. Ios. to 16s. 

Straw-work 6s. to 128. 6s. to 128. 
Carpenters. 20s. to 40s. 308s. to 50s. 
Masons . 208. to 40s. 308. to 50s. 
Painters . 208. to 30s. 258. to 408. 
Mechanics. 20s. to 35s. 208. to 40s. 


In not a few instances employment of both skilled and unskilled labour 
is not continuous, and unskilled male labourers often receive 5s. to 8s. 
per day for casual employment. Cooks and housemaids and general 
domestic help are paid from 20s. to 60s. per week according to hours of 
employment and arrangement with employers. 


Cost of Living 

The cost of living in New Providence is extremely high. During the 
winter season the tariff in first-class hotels varies from £4. 5s. to £10 
per day (inclusive) and in the smaller hotels from £1. 15s. to £4 per day 
(inclusive). During May to November, rooms may be obtained in the 
smaller hotels for approximately £1. 5s. per day. A furnished house costs 
from about £360 to £600 a year. It is estimated that, to live in New 
Providence in reasonable comfort, it would cost a man, excluding rent, 
if single £600 a year, if married without children £1,000 a year, and if 
married with two children £1,200 a year. In the Out Islands there are 
a few boarding houses, but suitable bungalows would be difficult to 
obtain. 

The labourer’s staple articles of diet are flour, fish, hominy, meal, 
sugar, and occasionally meat, the cost of these being greatly enhanced by 
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the prevailing high prices. (For exemptions from duty on staple foo. 
stufts see Chapter 3.) He can obtain lodging for about 20s. or 408. p 
week compared with 4s. per week in 1936. He is saved the cost | 
educating his children or providing medical treatment as both these a: 
furnished by the Government without cost to him. 


The cost-of-living index on 1st January, 1949, was 311 as compare 
with 323 in January, 1948, and 292 in March, 1947, the figures beir 
based on 100 in September, 1939. The weighted system is used i 
assessing the cost of living. 


LEGISLATION 
The principal laws and regulations in force are: 


The Labour Minimum Wage Act, 1936 

The Employment of Children Prohibition Act, 1938 
Employment of Young Persons Act, 1939 
Recruiting of Workers Act, 1939 

Trade Unions Act, 1943 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1943 

The Labour Board Act, 1946 

Children & Young Persons Act, 1947 


TRADE UNIONS 


There were in 1947 only two trade unions in the Colony, namely, th 
Bahamas Trades and Labour Union and the Bahamas Taxi-Cab Union 
both of which were organised in New Providence during 1946 and wer 
duly registered under the provisions of the Trade Unions Act. 

In 1948 two new unions were organised and registered, namely th 
Bahamas Plumbers Union and the Bahamas Typographical Union. 


LABOUR DISPUTES 


There were no labour disputes during the period under review. Th: 
Labour Board Act of 1946 provided for the establishing of a Labou 
Board to act as a conciliatory body in regulating employer-employe: 
relations. The Board reports and makes recommendations to thi 
Governor-in-Council. 


LABOUR OFFICE 


There is no permanent Labour Department, but a temporary offic 
has been in existence since 1943 to organise and supervise the recruitmen: 
of labourers for agricultural work in the United States and to operate at 
accounting system in respect of compulsory deductions from workers 
earnings for the support of their dependents. An idea of the scope of the 
work involved may be obtained from the fact that wage deductions it 
1947 totalled $761,561.41. 

The staff of the Labour Office consists of a Labour Officer, a Pisiot 
Officer and 12 clerks. 


i 
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Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


an totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years are as 
ollows : 
Revenue Expenditure 


1943 . , : 614,245 544,103 
1944. ee 671,397 625,744 
1945 - +. 607,972 704,504 
1946. . . 823,604 839,292 
1947. : : 1,352,782 1,112,521 


The actual excess of revenue over expenditure for this period was 
£243,836. 

The authorised Public Debt on 31st December, 1947, amounted to 
£245,000, which represented a loan of £150,000 raised by sale of deben- 
tures issued under the Hotel Loan Act, 1924, £35,000 raised in November, 
1936, for installing a new telephone system, £25,000 in respect of an 
additional Telephone Loan, 1937, and £35,000 for new electrical plant 
raised in 1937. All these loans were raised locally. Provision is made for 
the redemption of these loans by annual contributions from the revenue 
to Sinking Funds, which on 31st December, 1947, stood as follows 
(market value of the securities): 


£ 
Hotel Loan 1924 Redemption Fund. - 92,475 
Telephone Loan 1936 PP ‘ ‘ 29,252 
Telephone Loan 1937 2 ‘5 : 2 16,491 
Electricity Loan 1937 ‘a i : . 20,758 





Total held for repayment £158,976 





The uncovered debt was £86,024 at 31st December, 1947. 


The chief liquid assets of the Colony consist of surplus fund invest- 
ments in England in trustee securities bearing interest at approximately 
2} per cent, and amounting at the end of the financial year 1947 to 
£100,187 market value, cash (local and Crown Agents) £400,049, to- 
gether with a loan of £250,000 (free of interest) to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Other principal assets are represented by the Golf Course Fund, 
£31,684, and the Government Property (P.W.D.) Fund, £25,805. 
Advances recoverable of £439,278 were offset by a liability of £320,169 
in deposits. The uninvested cash liability on account of the Post Office 
Savings Bank stood at £2,670 on 31st December, while other liabilities 
consisted of Bahamas War Savings Certificates and Stamps, £3,744, and 
an amount of £5,650 held for repayment of war loan debentures which 
had not yet been presented for redemption. 


Apart from real property tax, and a probate duty of 2 per cent on 
personalty, there is no direct taxation in the Colony. The revenue is 
mainly derived from the following sources: 


? 
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1947 
£ 
Customs. : 774,546 
Port, wharf and harbour dues. 32,364 
Licences and internal revenue . 44,289 
Real Property Tax’ . . : 13,240 
Fees of Court or office, etc. < 102,135 
Post Office Revenue . - : 47,532 
Interest . : : 8,259 
Electric Power ‘Receipts : : 85,905 
Telegraphs and Telephones. 62,763 


Civil Airport Fees . : . 16,406 


1946 
£ 


483,804 
31,398 
22,143 
13,929 
68,793 
54,304 

6,754 
73,856 
56,233 

1,829 


1945 
£ 


319,177 
30,034 
16,395 

9,754 
59,704 
45,592 

75545 
60,937 
49,813 


There are no excise duties in the Colony. Stamp duties are imposed 
on instruments used in civil proceedings in the Supreme Court or in 
commercial or other transactions, and are based on the value of the 
transaction. The Stamp Amendment Act, 1936, levies a tax of 2d. on 


all cheques. 


Expenditure under main heads for the years 1945-47 was: 


Head 


Public Debit . 

Pensions and Gratuities 
Legislative Council . ‘ 
House of Assembly . : “ 
Governor and Staff . : 
Secretariat 3 

Treasury Department 

Customs Department 
a. Immigration Department . 

9. Judicial . ; 

1o. Legal Department . 
11. Registrar General 

12. Police Department . : 

12a. Police Department, Non- recurrent 
13. Fire Department 

13a. Fire Department, Non- recurrent 
14. Prison Department . ; 

14a. Prison Department, Non-recurrent 
15. Audit Department . 

16. Post Office 

16a. Post Office, Non- recurrent 

17. Telecommunications Department . 
. 17a. Telecommunications, Non-recurrent . 
18. Libraries 

19. Education 


Poy Ah Y Po 


1947 1946 
£ £ 


19,664 23,378 


21,669 19,022 

631 657 
6,528 3,779 
‘7145 4,421 
3,222 3,015 
2,746 = 2,725 
11,171 8,929 
1,129 QI7 
6,563 3,609 
1,548 1,860 
2,013 1,757 
52,636 44,037 
= 1,059 
1,629 3,332 
26,889 15,156 
<7 3,651 
1,481 1,478 
35,382 46,059 
sy, 93 
60,637 40,317 
= 8,727 


2,060 =-1,571 
63,747 40,070 


1945 
£ 


25,430 
17,385 
488 
3233 
4265 
2,665 
2,641 
14,316 
566 
4,388 
1,869 
2,329 
39,023 


1,307 


13,428 
261 
1,389 
43,827 





LIDiary 


university of Texas 


Texas 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION Austin, 


1947 1946 = 1945 


Head f° 4. g 
19a. Education, Non-recurrent. : : — 11,798 4,248 
20. Portand Marine. . 27,634 24,802 27,788 
20a. Port and Marine, Non-recurrent . — 7,419 518 
21. Medical Department : 90,900 57,723 47,924 
21a. Medical Department, Non-recurrent . — 5,138 3,054 
22. General Clerical Staff . . 27,299 25,087 19,589 
23. Public Works Department : 9,863 9,364 8,514 
24. Public Works, Recurrent, New Provi- 

dence . 33,742 29,724 26,794 


25. Public Works, Recurrent, Out Islands. 10,735 7,962 7,548 
26. Public Works, Non-recurrent, New 


Providence . . 23,003 10,332 19,181 
27. Public Works, Non-recurrent, Out 
Islands A 10,243 5,888 20,020 


28. Agricultural and Marine Products Board 12,357 10,272 12,147 
28a. Agricultural and Marine Products 


Board, Non-recurrent . A — _— 4:723 
29. Development Board. : : - 50,801 34,732 17,061 
30. Electrical Department 64,334 39,794 41,356 
30a. Electrical Department, Non-recurrent — 7,009 23,016 
31. Labour Office . ; 5,224 4,321 — 
Ice Plant 7 : ; , _ _ _ 
Ice Plant, Non-recurrent . F : — _ _ 
32. Out Island Department . 46,305 12,687 11,632 
32a. Out Island Department, Non-recurrent — 17,367 4,047 
33. Water and Sewerage . 50,354 15,345 11,772 
33a. Water and Sewerage, Non-recurrent . _ 6,628 17,619 
34. Miscellaneous . : : - 273,475 89,243 92,529 
34a. Miscellaneous, Non-recurrent . — 94,289 6,399 
35- Industrial School . iG, ‘oe - 5,787 5,524 5,388 
War Measures. ; i F , — — 19,898 
36. Civil Aviation . ¢ : : + 33,287 24,193 — 


Note: All non-recurrent ‘“‘a” Heads are included under 
main heads in 1947. 


Final statistics of revenue and expenditure in respect of 1948 are not 
yet available, but the estimated figures are as follows: 
Revenue ‘ : . .  £1,350,000 
Expenditure. . . -  £1,294,000 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 


Flour, rice, tinned milk, brown sugar, salt beef, salt pork, and raw 
coffee are admitted to the Colony duty free when of Empire origin, 
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other staple foodstuffs pay a low specific duty and are exempted from 
emergency tax. The duty payable on these items is listed below: 


Flour ; : : 1s. per 100 lb. bag, preference 100 per cent 

Rice : ; : 1s. per 100 lb. bag, preference 100 per cent 

Milk (condensed) to per cent, preference 100 per cent 

Milk (evaporated) 20 per cent, preference 50 per cent 

Sugar (brown) . ‘ 1s. 3d. per 100 lb., preference 100 per cent 

Sugar (white) . : 3s. per 100 Ib., preference 50 per cent 

Salt Beef . : 5 2s. per 100 Ib., preference 100 per cent 

Salt Pork . : . 2s. per 100 lb., preference 100 per cent 

Raw Coffee. : 1d. per Ib., preference 100 per cent, 5 per 
cent war tax 

Tea. ; ; . 6d. per lb., preference 50 per cent, 5 per cent 
war tax 

Grits and Corn Meal. _1s. 6d. per 98 Ib., preference 25 per cent 

Pure Lard . 3s. 4d. per lb., preference 50 per cent 

Potatoes... ; 28. per 100 lb., preference 50 per cent 


The general ad valorem duty is 20 per cent plus an emergency tax of 
5 per cent ad valorem. 

Spirits and tobacco are taxed specifically at relatively high rates. 
Gasoline and oils pay specific duties with an additional sales tax on 
gasoline. 

A sliding tariff is provided for the protection of the Colony’s agri- 
cultural production, the maximum rate being placed sufficiently high to 
preclude the importation of any item which is produced in sufficient 
quantities locally. Preferential margins are designed to implement the 
Ottawa and Anglo-American trade agreements. 

Provision is made for the exemption from duty of Government stores, 
supplies for Armed Forces, industrial and educational supplies and meri- 
torious awards. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


British sterling money is declared to be the money of account under the 
British Currency Act (Chapter 159). Under the Proclamation of His 
Majesty in Council of 17th October, 1936, however, silver coins of the 
United Kingdom ceased with effect from rst November, 1936, to be 
legal tender in the Colony for the payment of an amount exceeding 40 
shillings. 

Local currency consisting of notes of 4s., 10s., £1 and £5 denomina- 
tions, are issued by the Bahamas Government Currency Commissioners. 
A total of £596,500 of these notes was in circulation at the end of 1947, 
and £605,000 at the end of 1948. . 

Owing to the geographical position of the Colony and its dependence 
on tourism for its revenue, American currency circulates freely and is 
accepted at the rate of $4.00 to the pound sterling, it being obligatory 
upon residents to turn in all dollars received to the authorised dealers. 


t 
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The Royal Bank of Canada has maintained a branch in Nassau for 
many years, and in September, 1947, Barclay’s Bank (Dominion Colonial 
and Overseas) Ltd., opened a branch in Nassau. 

The Post Office Savings Bank had deposits amounting to £361,140 
for the year ended 30th June, 1947, which was an increase of £40,433 
over 1946. There was an increase of 1,621 in the number of depositors 
during the year. 

Deposits at the end of June, 1948, amounted to £359,433 or £1,707. 
less than 1947. There was a corresponding decrease of 148 in the number 
of depositors. 

There was a large influx of British capital during 1947 and 1948 seek- 
ing investment. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 
The Colony depends almost entirely on outside sources of supply for its 
requirements. In 1948, the value of imports was {4,720,151 compared 
with £4,202,404 in 1947. 

In 1947 the bulk of the Colony’s foodstuffs came principally from 
Canada and the United States of America. Flour, cooking fats, butter, 
frozen meats and condensed and evaporated milk were obtained princi- 
pally from Canada. Corn products, pickled meats, fresh and preserved 
fruit and vegetables and rice came primarily from the United States of 
America. In 1948, Canada and the United States of America were still 
the principal sources of imported foodstuffs, but the United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand supplied in substantial quantities some of 
the articles previously imported from Canada and the United States of 
America, such as cooking fats from the United Kingdom, canned meats 
from Australia and butter from New Zealand. Pickled meats, which 
came principally from the United States of America in 1947, were 
largely imported from Canada in 1948. Sugar came from Barbados in 
both 1947 and 1948. The demand for fresh milk, poultry and eggs was 
met by local production. During the years under review, cotton piece- 
goods and wearing apparel came principally from the United States of 
America. 

Woollen piece-goods, which were imported in substantial quantities 
from the United Kingdom in pre-war years, were difficult to obtain in 
1947, but in 1948, these goods were obtainable fairly easily, and importa- 
tions approximately doubled the 1947 figure. 

Motor-cars and tyres which came mainly from the United States of 
America and Canada in 1947, came principally from the United King- 
dom in 1948. Importations from the United Kingdom exceeded in 
quantity and value the combined American and Canadian total. 


EXPORTS 
Total exports in 1947 amounted to £721,615 compared with £551,920 
in 1948. Domestic cro in 1947 amounted to £361,504, and in 1948 
totalled £348,208 
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The principal countries of destination of domestic exports during both 
1947 and 1948 were Canada, the United States of America and Cuba. 

Salt, an important item, went substantially to Canada. Tomatoes, 
which showed a substantial increase in 1948, also went to Canada. 
Exports of tomatoes in 1947 amounted to £46,350 compared with 
£92,230 in 1948. Crawfish, shells, straw- and shell-work went to the 
United States of America. 

In 1947, lumber to the value of £38,068 was exported principally to 
Cuba. In 1948, exports of this article amounted to £70,903 and went 
principally to Cuba and Jamaica. 

The total value of the Colony’s trade during the last five years was as 
follows: 

1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Imports . 1,735,899 1,806,019 2,840,576 4,202,404 4,720,151 
Exports (ex- 

cluding 

specie) . 338,482 432,202 399,319 721,290 550,357 

Re-exports were valued at £360,111 in 1947 and £203,712 in 1948. 


IMPORTS: Principal Items 


1947 1948 
Article Quantity Value Quantity Value 
£ 
Butter. . . cwt. 3,803 45,274 3,289 46,688 
Cheese. : . cwt. 1,394 ~——-17,933 1,154 17,345 
Flour : . bris. 55,502 219,246 54,198 204,934 
Animal Foodstuffs . cwt. 78,396 103,592 74,445 114,937 
Lard Substitutes . cwt. 6,993 69,304 11,636 96,549 
Pickled Meats . . cwt. 6,663 55,648 5,756 44,414 
Canned Meats . . Value — 39,161 — 60,056 
Fresh Meats. cwt. 8,556 99,327 10,538 123,939 
Milk, cond. and SPs Value — 75,160 — 77,211 
Rice . Cwt. 14,906 34,485 19,113 §8,507 
Hominy . : . . cwt. 22,205 44,382 28,520 51,906 
Sugar. : . cwt. 16,251 32,498 19,452 90,626 
Cigarettes. . thousands 47,896 37,877 39,349 34,877 
Lumber . . thous. feet 2,288 76,578 2,985 113,210 
Shingles . thous. lin.in. 16,846 21,678 32,125 44,318 
Wearing Apparel . Value — 127,790 — 131,444 
~Boots-Shoes_. Prs. 125,945 66,672 122,136 84,997 
Cement . . Cwt. 172,552 56,502 207,673 = 72,317 
Cotton Piece. M. goods | 
Sq. yds. 1,009 107,438 728 76,060 | 
Electrical Apparatus 
and Appliances _.. Value — ‘115,702 — 124,825 
Furniture . ‘ . Value — 171,258 — 161,547 
Hardware. ; . Value — 129,343 — 211,396 
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. 1947 1948 
Article Quantity, Value Quantity eg 
£ 
Medicines and Drugs . Value —_ 42,229 — 48,105 
Machinery . Value — 138,736 — 154,270 
Motor-cars and Trucks No. 483 154,000 445 174,162 
Oils, Crude . thous. gals. 1,602 41,085 2,083 74,278 
Gasoline . . thous. gals. 2,826 108,704 1,807 77,422 
Kerosene . . thous. gals. 587 =: 16,453 628 26,153 
Lubricating __. thous. gals. 69 «11,116 89 = 5,682 
Paints : . Value — 63,052 _ 59,278 
Paper .Value — 25,868 a 35,384 
Soap, Common . cwt. 7,160 32,452 8,065 45,381 
Toilet Preps. . Value — 41,601 — 42,976 
Woollen Piece-goods 
thous. sq. yds. 58 33,928 ior = §9, 587 
. EXPORTS: Principal Items 
1947 1948 
Article Quantity Value Quantity oe 
Sisal . cwt. 4,193 = 10,378 5,100 13,409 
Sponge . . cwt. 276 = -§2,352 ° 129 8,543 
Tomatoes . thous. bush. 53 46,350 102 92,230 
Crawfish . - cwt. 8,290 57,672 14,080 67,764 
Salt thous. bush. 2,033 65,961 882 45,623 
Lumber thous. feet 965 38,068 3,347. 70,903 
Shell- and Straw-work 5 — 8,827 _— 11,229 


Chapter 6: Production 


The natural resources of the Colony are marine, agricultural and forest 
products. Except for forest exploitation on the islands of Abaco, Grand 
Bahama and Andros, production is conducted individually, there being 
neither factories, plantations nor mines anywhere in the Colony. 

Of the products of the Colony, sponge, crawfish, salt, tomatoes, shell, 
sisal, straw-work, hardwoods and lumber are exported, other commo- 
dities are at present produced only for local consumption. 

No actual distinction exists between cultivation or other forms of 
production by persons of European and non-European descent. The 
former are principally engaged in commerce and the latter mainly in 
production; but persons of both races may be found engaged in one or 
the other of these pursuits, and such limited agricultural employment as 
exists is not restricted entirely to one race. 


: AGRICULTURE 
The efforts on the part of the Board of Agriculture to foster and 
encourage agriculture, animal husbandry and the protection of the 
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marine products within the Colony have been well maintained durin 
the years 1947 and 1948. 

The recruitment of agricultural labourers for work in the Unite 
States continued during the period under review and thus drew 
number of workers who would otherwise have been engaged in agri 
culture in the Colony. 

Owing to the restrictions on the importation of foodstuffs from dolla 
countries much more attention was paid and greater efforts were pu 
forth by the farmers to increase production, and as a result, there was n 
necessity for Government to render any assistance to any section of th 
Colony with the exception of the areas which suffered from the hurrican 
in September, 1947. 


Vegetables. The growing of such crops as cabbages, beets, carrots 
spinach, English peas, lima beans, okras, etc., was carried on throughou 
the Colony especially in areas where weather conditions were favourable 
Large quantities of seasonal vegetables were always available in the loca 
market. 


Onions, Owing to a shortage of seed during 1947 there was a decreasec 
acreage of this crop. Nevertheless, a fair crop of excellent quality wa 
produced and consumed locally. The 1948 crop promises to be a bumpe 
one as there was no shortage in the supply of seed during the season 
This crop will begin to come on the local market during March, 1949. 


Ohkras. The growing of okras for export is a new industry which con 
tinues to attract the attention of many progressive farmers. During 1947 
669,552 lb. were exported valued at £16,749 103. 8d. During 1948 onl: 
121,832 lb. were exported, valued at £4,926. This decrease was du 
mainly to the fact that at the time of the planting season it could not b 
ascertained definitely what quantity the Canadian Government woul 
take from this Colony. 


Tomatoes. During 1947, 1,100 acres were under cultivation; 52,87: 
bushels were exported valued at £46,350. The average price paid at th: 
auctions during this season was 14s. 6d. per lug, the highest average or 
record, During 1948, 101,920 bushels valued at £92,230 were exported 
This crop averaged ros. per lug. 

The Board of Agriculture assisted by furnishing seeds, fertiliser 
packing material, labels and marketing facilities, etc., to the farmers. 


Pineapples, A steady increase in the expansion of this industry i: 
taking place. The exports during 1947 amounted to 8,333 dozen value 
at £2,024 as compared with 2,672 dozen valued at £692 exported durins 
1948. This decrease, so far as export figures are concerned, does no 
mean that the crop was smaller, but most of the crop was canned locall; 
by the Food for Britain Committee and the J. S. Johnson Co. 


Citrus. Efforts directed towards the expansion of this industry wert 
maintained, and thousands of budded plants were sold to the genera 
public in New Providence and the Out Islands. There was a markec 
increase in the number of plants set out especially by those who wer 
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establishing new homes. The crop during 1947 was the largest since the 
resuscitation of the industry. 


Bananas. A great deal of attention was paid during 1947 and 1948 to 
_ the cultivation of this important item of food. Several farmers in New 
Providence secured hundreds of suckers from the Out Islands, and set 
them out on their holdings. Results obtained were very good and prices 
remunerative. Apart from these results, thousands of bunches were sent 
in to the Produce Exchange in Nassau from the Out Islands. This fruit 
forms a very important asset to the dietary of the population. 


_ Sisal. Peasant farmers continue to plant small areas. The old acreages 
gave fair results together with remunerative prices. During 1947, 210 
tons were exported valued at £10,378 compared with 255 tons valued at 

£13,409 in 1948. 

Sanseviera. It was thought at one time that sanseviera might replace 
sisal as a peasant industry, but no interest has been displayed in the 
’ production of this staple product and the farms established at Andros, 
Cat Island, Long Island, Exuma and Abaco have been abandoned. 

Fodder Crops. No success has yet been achieved by the Agricultural 
- Board in their efforts to interest the peasant farmer in the growing of 
- imported fodder crops, and thus the varieties grown at the Board’s 
' Experimental Station in 1948 and the efforts directed towards distribut- 
ing these grasses have proved a failure. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
The following table shows the quantity of livestock in the Colony: 


Quantity 

Livestock _-:1947 1948 
Horses ; : : : 3,000 3,200 
Horned Cattle. : : 3,100 3,700 
Sheep . : Z : . 20,700 21,500 
Goats . : : : : 13,000 14,000 
Swine. : : ; ‘ 7,000 8,000 
Poultry ‘ ; . - 337,000 375,000 


The importance of animal husbandry to agricultural development in 
_ the Colony has always been stressed by the Board of Agriculture. 

The Board periodically furnishes thorough-bred stock to farmers on 
the Out Islands for the purpose of improving the native stock. The 
vaccination of horses, mules, and asses. against sleeping-sickness was 
carried out during the period under review. Any outbreaks of diseases in 
the livestock of both New Providence and the Out Islands received the 
es aonads attention of the Board through the medium of its Veterinary 
: cer. 

FISHERIES 
The export of crawfish and scale fish under licence has been con- 
. tinued. During 1948 the season was changed from 1st October to 31st 
March, to rst October to 15th March. Fifteen*purchasing stations were 
' established and thorough inspection of all cargoes was carried out by 
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local inspectors. The inspection at destination carried out during 1947 
was abolished and local inspectors were appointed at each purchasing }. 
station during 1948. During 1947 414 tons valued at £57,672 were 
exported, compared with 704 tons valued at £67,764 during 1948. 
The sponge beds were opened to fishing during the latter part of 1946 
and 276 cwt. valued at £52,352 were exported during 1947, compared 
with 129 cwt. valued at £8,543 during 1948. The future outlook for this 
industry is not encouraging and during the period of approximately eight 
years, while the beds have been closed, very little improvement has been 
shown and one of the best varieties, namely Velvet, is now extinct. 
Other products exported during the last two years are as follows: 


Quantity Value 
Produce 1947 1948 gr 1948 
Cascarilla Bark . 54,0641b. 10,883 Ib. 41390 ei 
Small Shell . — 574 bris. — 6,366 
Conch Shells. — 18,226 shells —_ 436 
Turtle Shell. 1,456 Ib. 578 Ib. 2,755 700 
Coconuts . : _ 30,200 nuts _ 448 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
There are no co-operative societies other than 17 farmers’ associations 
on the Island of Eleuthera and Cat Island. These associations are assisted 
by the Board of Agriculture to the extent of advancing seed and fertiliser, 
etc., for the tomato and other crops. The Board markets the crops and 
deducts their advances from the proceeds of each consignor until the 
entire indebtedness is liquidated. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Free education is provided by the Government. The general administra- 
tion is vested in the Board of Education, consisting of a chairman and 
four members who are appointed annually by the Governor. The 
Director of Education is the official adviser to the Board and attends all 
meetings. 

A scheme for the ultilisation of certain military buildings at Oakes 
Field as an Education Centre-has been accepted by the Government. 
Included in this scheme was provision for a technical school, a training 
college, accommodation for the Government High School and hostels for 
Out Island students. A start has been made with the technical school and | 
the arrival of staff from the United Kingdom is eagerly awaited. 


Primary Education 

Primary education is compulsory for children between the ages of 
six and 14 years of age and is provided at public expense. The total 
amount expended by the Board of Education during 1948 was | 
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. {80,715 19s. 6d., giving an average cost per pupil on the total roll for the 
. year of £6 gs. 44d. The expenditure per child on administration and 
- salaries was £5 6s. od. 
At the end of 1948 the Board was maintaining 85 schools and grants- 
. in-aid were being paid to 37 schools. The total number of children 
- attending these schools was 12,756. In addition to schools which are 
. directly under the control of the Board of Education, there are 45 
denominational schools with a total roll of over 3,263 pupils and private 
schools with over 423 pupils. Owing to the scattered population, this 
relatively large number of schools is not adequate. A number of children 
are out of the reach of any school, and in some localities attendance at 
school entails a certain amount of hardship on young children. © 

In conformity with the agricultural policy of the Government, promi- 
nence has been given in all Board schools to agricultural training. This 
is becoming an outstanding feature of education in the Bahamas. Sewing 
lessons for girl pupils are given in most schools, two centres for cooking 
classes for girls and two of woodwork classes for boys have been estab- 
lished in Nassau. 


Staff and Accommodation. The Board employed 179 teachers (principal 
and assistant) and, in addition 37 grant-in-aid teachers. The shortage of 
qualified teachers within the Colony is proving a great handicap to 
- education. 


- Secondary Education 

Secondary education leading to the School Certificate is provided for 
- 127 pupils in the Government High School. There are also five schools 
maintained by religious bodies which provide secondary education for 
about 648 pupils. Two of these schools satisfy the conditions laid down 
in the Secondary Education Act and receive assistance from the 
Government. 


Government High School. The Government High School is open to 
children between the ages of 11 and 18, who can qualify by passing an 
~ entrance examination set by the headmaster. 

' The headmaster and the six teachers possess college degrees. The 
number of pupils attending in 1947 was 137 and in 1948, 127. The cost 
- of maintaining this school was £7,233 in 1948. The fees are {10 ros. od. 
per annum. The general standard reached is that of the School 
- Certificate. 

Queen’s College. This’school is under the direction of the Methodist 
_ Missionary Society. The headmaster, who is a Methodist minister, is 
_ appointed from England, although the school is non-sectarian. There are 
12 teachers, four of whom have college degrees. In the two years under 
review there were 335 pupils. Primary and secondary education is 
provided. The fees are £18 per annum for the primary school and £30 
per annum for the secondary school. 


St. Francis Academy. This school is maintained by the Roman 
. Catholic Church and conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Mount 
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Saint Vincent of New York, U.S.A. In 1947 and 1948 there were | 
pupils. Primary and secondary education is provided, the standa 
reached is that of the School Certificate. The fees are £12 10s. od. p 
annum. 


St. Augustine’s College. St. Augustine’s College, a secondary school f 
boys, was established in January, 1945. It is conducted by priests of t! 
Order of St. Benedict. The College is located four miles east of Nass: 
in the Fox Hill District. Pupils are prepared for the Cambridge Scho 
Certificate Examinations. In 1948 the staff consisted of eight qualifi 
teachers, all with degrees. The fees are £20 os. od. per annum. 


St. John’s College. St. John’s College is the Diocesan secondary scho 
and is managed by a Board of Governors under the chairmanship of tl 
Lord Bishop of Nassau. It is financed by pupils’ fees and a Governme: 
grant. It was opened in January, 1947, with an enrolment of 135 pupil 
The present numbers are 150. The staff consists of the head master an 
six qualified assistants. The curriculum is based on the syllabus set fc 
the Cambridge Certificate Examinations. The fees are £16 ros. od. p 
annum. 

St. Andrew’s School. This school was opened in 1948 by a scho 
company with a capital of £10,000, under the direction of a board « 
directors. There is a head master and four teachers, four of whom a1 
university graduates. The school age at the present is nine to 14, althoug 
the aim of the school is to expand and raise the age limit and standard « 
education to that of School Certificate. The number of pupils on the ro 
is 30. The fees are £30 to £60 per annum. 


Training of Teachers 

As it has not been possible to secure the services of the necessary sta 
for the training college, a modified scheme for teacher-training we 
started in September. The Training Mistress and the Assistant Inspectc 
visited the student teachers in their schools and gave demonstration an 
criticism lessons. After these lessons, lectures on methods were given t 
the whole staff. In 1949 it is planned to broadcast lessons to preparator 
schools in the Out Islands and also lectures in history of educatior 
psychology and aims of education. This series of lectures is a preparatio 
for the examination for a Teachers’ Certificate. 

The Board of Education conducts a summer course for teacher 
yearly for a period of three weeks. The course is held in Nassau an 
teachers from all the out-lying islands attend. A Summer School wa 
held in 1947 and 1948 as it has been for many years. The purpose of th 
Summer School held in Nassau from 19th July to 6th August, 1948, wa 
to help assistants and subordinate teachers in the practical work c 
teaching. Over 112 head teachers, assistant teachers and subordinat 
teachers from the Out Islands and 39 teachers from the Nassau school 
attended. 


Domestic Science 
Dundas Civic Centre provides training for 135 pupils in housewifer. 
and cooking, as well as giving instruction in table waiting, etc. 
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Under a scheme sponsored by the House of Assembly three teachers 
from the United Kingdom arrived to take up duties in the Out Islands. 

At the present time there are four members of the staff of the Board of 
Education attending universities or colleges in the United Kingdom, two 
at St. Andrews, one at Hull and one at Exeter. In addition the holders of 
two Government Scholarships are at Edinburgh and Belfast. 

During the year the results of an educational survey conducted in 
1947 were published. 

A start has been made with a library of film strips and of 16 mm. films; 
there are at present 60 film strips and 200 reels of educational films. 

The Bahamas Branch of the British Red Cross Society subsidises the 
provision of milk to 16 schools in Nassau and 41 in the Out Islands. 


HEALTH 

The climate of the Colony is most conducive to good health. Pipe- 
borne purified water, a drainage and sewerage system, ice plant and cold 
storage are features of the capital, Nassau. 

The city water, ice and milk supply are regularly analysed and a high 
standard of purity maintained. Elsewhere in the Colony, protection of 
wells from contamination is attempted, though boiling of water is still a 
necessary precaution. 


Medical 


The Medical and Public Health Service is administered by a Board of 
Health with the Chief Medical Officer as Adviser. 

The special perennial health problems of the Bahamas are tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease and malnutrition; general diseases occur in an 
average distribution as elsewhere. It is the good fortune of the Bahamas 
that infectious and epidemic diseases are normally conspicuous by their 
absence, though a severe outbreak of whooping cough occurred in 1948 
affecting all the islands in sequence; 1,336 cases were recorded in New 
Providence alone. 

The Government spent the following on the hospital and public 
health: 

Hospital Public Health Total 


£ £ £ 
1946 . : ; , 36,737 25,343 62,080 
1947 . ‘ ; : 63,844 42,387 106,231 
1948 : 4 F : 97,500 60,100 ~=—- 157,600 


The increase in 1947-48 (particularly 1948) is largely due to the 
splitting of the hospital by the removal of the general care patients in 
October, 1947, to the Prospect Hospital (ex-R.A.F.) five miles from 
Nassau, resulting in duplication of staff, transport, etc., and this will 
continue till the new hospitals are built. The ex-R.A.F. Hospital now 
accommodates over 160 patients. In 1946, 308 beds were available, and 
this was increased to a complement of 350 in both hospitals in 1948. In 
the General Hospital there are four Resident Medical Officers, a British 
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Matron, eight sisters and 85 local nurses of whom 68 are in training. In 
all there is a staff of 225 of all grades. Two more doctors are approved in 
the estimates but so far have not been obtainable. 

Most of the service is free, though a private pavilion caters for the need 
of private practitioners, £5,958 in 1947 and £7,276 in 1948 being re- 
covered from this and laboratory services, etc. The services rendered by 
the Hospital are shown in the following table: 


Patients Treatments Ambulance Calls Prescriptions 


1946. . 9,000 17,826 2,615 34,026 
1947. . 9,440 21,824 3,503 ” 37,826 
1948 - =. ~—- 9,935 26,481 4,870 “47,014 
Admissions Births Deaths Pauper Relief 
1946. ‘ 2,905 409 244 665 
1947. ac 3364 526 256 680 
1948. 45145 597 352 686 


The Venereal Clinic treated 808 patients in 1947 with 15,617 injec- 
tions, and 2,202 cases in 1948 with 24,787 injections. The laboratory 
services (x-ray, bacteriological, etc.) were greatly increased, and the 
gynaecological and infant welfare work of the Public Health Nursing 
Service is also increasing. 

The average stay in hospital was eight days; the daily cost per patient 
in 1948 was 158.; in 1947, I18.; in 1946, 78.; in 1944, 58.; and in 1937, 4s. 

It will be noted from the foregoing that not only are greater numbers 
attending but costs have increased; this latter is partly due to the division 
of the hospitals. Cases come from all parts of the Colony and 20 to 30 
emergency plane calls have been made yearly. 

The whooping cough epidemic was largely responsible for an increase 
in hospital deaths in 1948. 

The Out Islands had three District Medical Officers only for most of 
the two years; there is provision for six, but candidates are not forth- 
coming. There are eight unqualified practitioners as well, mostly mis- 
sionary. Ten qualified nurses and 10 midwives are employed at various 
centres and a great number of midwives who were granted certificates 
of a much lower standard previously also deal with cases. 

The Public Health Nursing Service is under a specially qualified super- 
visor who, with five graduate nurses, is responsible for three health 
centres dealing with ante-natal, post-natal, infant and child welfare work. 
This is associated with a school service, home visits and the notification 
of any diseases beyond their scope of treatment. Details of the service are 
as follows: 

Ante-Natal Schools Vaccinations Home Visits 


1947. . 2,245 307 1,114 5,514 
1948. . 3,256 229 — 7,315 
Births Clinics Attendance New Cases 
- at Clinics 
1947. ; 1,190 166 10,234 1,276 
1948. . 1,446 168 10,078 1,229 
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The Bahamas Red Cross continued its excellent work in the nursing 
and welfare service, under a welfare officer and three graduate nurses, 
particularly with home visits and prospective and ex-patients of the 
hospitals. Certain graduate nurses were also in training for Out Island 
experience. The milk scheme for schools has effected a very marked 
improvement in the mental alertness of pupils. 

The health of the boys in the Industrial School is supervised by one 
of the Medical Officers of the hospital, who in addition deals with the 
Police Force, the prisons and the leper colony. 

Population variations in the Out Islands were not so much in evidence 
during the two years, although the recruitment of labour for agricultural 
work in the United States of America did cause some fluctuation in the 
population of the various islands. No epidemic resulted from this move- 
ment though three sporadic outbreaks of typhoid were nipped in the bud 
in the Out Islands by prompt and energetic measures. By a more com- 
prehensive routine inoculation and educational training of both scholars 
and parents through radio talks and propaganda, it is hoped to bring the 
incidence of communicable diseases down to a minimum. 

But to affect all this the first and foremost necessity is to have an 
adequate central organisation with sufficient trained staff for hospitals and 
district nursing, which should extend to the islands in a far more liberal 
way than at present. This is all envisaged in the plan for the new general 
and mental hospitals, with tuberculosis and venereal disease in special 
sections, and the unification of medical and nursing services in the 
islands as a whole. Progress is being made gradually and 1948 closed on 
an optimistic note. 


Sanitats 
_ The Sanitary Inspector, with an assistant and six sub-sanitary 
Inspectors, carries out the policies determined by the Board of Health. 
Local Boards of Health in the Out Islands also supervise requisite im- 
provements. 

In New Providence (and Nassau in particular) a carefully controlled 
water supply is checked bacteriologically at regular intervals. Mains are 
being gradually linked up to houses, but stand pipes are still in use in 
many sections. The use of old wells is not allowed except for washing 
purposes. The water-borne “activated sludge” sewerage system functions 
well, but the increase in housing will necessitate in time a more modern 
sewage disposal method, which would include the large flat areas of the 
town where earth closets are still used. 

Pasteurised milk only is available and is checked regularly for fat 
content and bacteria. Meat is examined by the Sanitary Inspector and 
the sale of food in the public market is checked by a full-time officer. 
Only licensed premises are allowed to sell food, and food-handlers are 
amined twice yearly. Hotel staffs are also examined. 

Street cleaning and garbage disposal is a Board of Health responsibility; 
5,092 truck loads in 1947 and 6,879 in 1948 were handled and disposed of 


mainly by burning. 
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Hygiene as a whole is good in New Providence, in spite of an in- |. 


complete sanitation programme for certain local sections. Nuisances 
were less frequent though 167 Health Board Orders were issued in 1947 
and 210 in 1948, with three successful prosecutions in the latter. 

The mosquito and sandfly problem exists because of the presence of 
swamps. Breeding places are gradually being eliminated by filling in and 
drainage, but a more comprehensive treatment of swamps and breeding 
areas with sprays, powder and fog from planes and power-trucks is 
contemplated. 

HOUSING 

There has been a marked increase in house building which during the 
two years was not materially affected by dollar-shortage, though supplies 
were irregular. Better houses on more modern lines are being built, even 
in the poorer areas. During the “‘season” the demand is high and quite 
fantastic prices are paid for ordinary accommodation. No town-planning 
committee exists and the result is a series of houses often too closely 
placed to each other and leaving too narrow roadways, especially those 
which will eventually be arterial roads. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Forty-five Acts were passed during 1947 and 48 in 1948. The following 
deserve special mention: 


1947 

The Airports Board Act (No. 20 of 1947) gives the Board the same 
standing as other statutory Boards in the Colony. It defines the position 
of the Director of Civil Aviation and also places the management and 
control of all scheduled airports in the Colony under the Board. For the 
moment, the only scheduled airport is at Oakes Field, Nassau, but doubt- 
less others will be added in the future. 

The Children and Young Persons Act (No. 21 of 1947) repeals the 
Juvenile Offenders Act, 1936 (Ch. 11 of 1936) which Act, as a result of 
certain amendments in 1941, brought within its scope various classes of 
children who were not strictly speaking ‘‘offenders’’ and who should not 
have been so stigmatised. The Act deals with ill-treated and neglected 
children, and the title ‘Children and Young Persons Act’’ frees from 
any implication of criminality or guilt the persons dealt with under it. 
It sets up juvenile courts consisting of three members (at least one of 
whom must be a woman) chosen from a panel and confers upon them 
exclusive jurisdiction in relevant matters. 

The Public Market and Slaughterhouse Act (No. 28 of 1947) places 
the Nassau Market under the Board of Agriculture instead of the Health 
Board as formerly and delegates additional powers to the Board of 
Agriculture. 

The Statutory Rules and Orders (Amendment) Act (No. 1 of 1947) 
requires that all Rules and Orders be laid before both Houses of the 
Legislature. If within six weeks either House of the Legislature passes a 
condemnatory resolution in respect of such Rules or Orders they are 
thereby revoked. 
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The Telecommunications Act (No. 18 of 1947) places the control of 
telephones, telegraphs and all forms of radio communication under one 
Board, known as the Telecommunications Board. It also provides some 
control over mobile stations, a form of communication which has become 
increasingly important in recent years. 


1948 

The General Assembly Elections (Amendment) Act (No. 3 of 1948) 
makes provision for supplementary revision of voters’ lists in every 
polling division in the Out Islands in the months of April and September 
of each year. The principal Act provided for annual revisions only, and 
as a consequence the number of registered voters in the Out Islands has 
considerably decreased. Provision is also made in the amending Act to 
extend the polling hours from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

The Subsidiary Legislation (Compilation) Act (No. 5 of 1948) and the 
Statute Law (Revised Edition) Act (No. 4 of 1948) make provision for 
the compilation of the subsidiary legislation of the Colony, which was 
last complied in 1908, and for revision of the laws of the Colony, which 
were last revised in 1929. Under the Subsidiary Legislation (Compila- 
tion) Act His Excellency has appointed His Honour the Chief Justice as 
Commissioner for the compilation and the Statute Law (Revised 
Edition) Act appoints the Chief Justice, O. L. Bancroft, k.c., the 
Attorney General, the Honourable J. S. R. Cole and the Honourable 
A. K. Solomon, K.c., as Commissioners for the revision of the laws of the 
Colony. 

The Butlin Vacation Village (Grand Bahama) Act (No. 24 of 1948) 
empowers the Governor in Council to enter into an agreement with 
Butlin’s Bahamas, Limited, for the establishment of a vacation village at 
Grand Bahama. 

The agreement is on the general lines of that existing in respect of the 
Fort Montagu Beach Hotel, but in addition it grants to the company 
certain rights concerning its aviation activities and also extends the Race 
Course Betting Act to Grand Bahama, the only other island in the 
Colony in which race course betting is allowed. It ig anticipated that the 
Butlin vacation village will earn a large number of dollars. 

The Rate of Interest Act (No. 25 of 1948) sets the maximum interest 
on petty loans, not exceeding £25, at 30 per cent simple interest. Money- 
lenders in the Colony have been resorting to excessive rates of interest 
charged on petty loans, some rates having soared as high as 300 per cent, 
and it is hoped that this Act will act as a deterrent on money-lenders and 
that the borrowing public will benefit by it. 


Chapter g: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 
Law and Courts 
The law of the Colony is: 
(2) The common law of England as it existed at the time of the settle- 
ment and subject to the exceptions mentioned in the Declaratory Act 
(Chapter 7 Statutes, Revised Edition, 1929). 
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(b) Statutes of the Imperial Parliament specifically applied to the 
Colony by enactment of the local Legislature. 
(c) Statutes of the Colonial Legislature. 


There is a Supreme Court of the Colony which sits in Nassau, is 
presided over by a Chief Justice, and has the jurisdiction of a High Court 
of England. An appeal, in civil matters, lies from the Supreme Court to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The Supreme Court sits 
throughout the year as occasion requires, but ordinary sessions are held 
quarterly for disposal of criminal informations and of civil actions listed 
for trial by jury. 

The principal magisterial court of the Colony is that of the Stipendiary 
and Circuit Magistrate, who is stationed in Nassau, and appeals from 
his court lie to the Supreme Court. Magisterial powers are also exercised 
by Commissioners in charge of Districts in the Out Islands, and by 
Justices of the Peace, and appeals from such courts lie to the Stipendiary 
and Circuit Magistrate, who goes on circuit from time to time among the 
Out Islands, to hear such appeals and dispose of cases triable only, in 
original jusrisdiction, by a Circuit Justice. The Stipendiary and Circuit 
Magistrate, Commissioners, and, where so empowered, Justices of the 
Peace are also responsible for the conduct in court of preliminary 
inquiries into indictable offences triable by the Supreme Court. 

Payment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable cases, but the 
necessity seldom arises. The Penal Code provides for placing offenders 
on probation, and there is one probation officer. 

The main types of civil cases are those for money lent, rentals and 
damages; while the criminal cases chiefly consist of charges of wounding, 
burglary, house-breaking, stealing, the use of obscene language, and 
unruly behaviour. 


Prevalence of Crime 

The following table shows the number of cases dealt with by the 
Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrate and in the Supreme Court for the 
past three years: . 


Magistrate’s Court Supreme Court 
Year Civil Criminal 4 Year Civil Criminal 
Cases Cases Cases Cases 
1946 . . 1,770 1,484 1946. . 89 113 
1947. . 1,518 ~—-1,137 1947... 127 88 
1948 . . 1,845 1,457 1948 .. 178 128 


The decreasing trend in criminal cases before the Magistrate’s Court, 
referred to in the report for 1946, was continued in 1947 and reversed in 
1948. From the table shown above it would appear that although the 
introduction of a policy of severe sentences in 1947, even in somewhat 
minor cases, may have acted as a deterrent in that year, the number of 
criminal cases heard in the Supreme Court for the year 1948 has sur- 
passed all previous years. In two of the three cases in which murder was 
charged in 1947, the persons were found guilty and, in due course, 
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executed. In the third case the prisoner was found guilty of manslaughter 
and sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

In 1948 there were four cases in which murder was charged. In these 
cases, two persons were found guilty of murder and sentenced to death 
and two were found guilty of manslaughter and sentenced to seven and 
15 years’ imprisonment respectively. 

There was a notable increase in the number of civil cases in the 
Supreme Court. It is thought that this reflects the rising prosperity of the 
Colony and is related to the high wages and salaries now being paid in 
all trades and occupations. An examination of the register of writs issued 
in civil causes shows a marked increase in the number of claims on 
promissory notes and for goods sold and delivered. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Probation Services 

The fact that most indictable offencés are committed by persons of 
ages averaging from 18 to 25 years shows the lack of proper services in 
the Colony to cope with juvenile delinquency. The Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1947 came into force on 18th September, 1947. A Juvenile 
Court has been set up in Nassau, but it is too early to express any 
opinion on its effects upon juvenile delinquency. The question of setting 
up juvenile courts in the Out Islands is under consideration. 

The Industrial School, to which juvenile offenders are committed, 
does not appear to serve the purposes for which it is intended, and a 
general reorganisation of this institution is now engaging the attention 
of the Government. 


POLICE 


The Bahamas Police was established by an Act of Legislature in 1864. 
a present authorised establishment of the Force is six officers and 200 
other 

The headquarters are in Nassau, a few constables only being stationed 
on the Out Islands from time to time. The Out Islands generally are 
policed by a force of local and district constables under the Out Island 
Commissioners. 

The Bahamas Police is a semi-military force, there being no imperial 
troops or defence force in the Colony. It is equipped with rifles and 
automatic weapons and trained as a rifle company. All ceremonial 
parades, guards and sentries are provided by the Force. A band of 18 
instruments is maintained. 

For civil police duties the Force is organised into headquarters and 
street duty divisions with a separate Criminal Investigation Department. 
It is equipped with a Motor Transport Section consisting of 11 vehicles, 
four of which are equipped with two-way radio telephone, and the C.I.D. 
has a well-equipped Photographic and Finger Print section. 

The town area, divided into beats, is constantly and regularly patrolled 
from four police stations and the rural areas from two sub-stations. 

The Force is also the Fire Brigade for New Providence and is equipped 
a nine motor fire engines, all personnel of the Force being trained as 

emen. 
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The officers of the Force are appointed from the Colonial Police Service 
and the other ranks are recruited locally from the various Bahama 
Islands as far as is possible and from Barbados and British Guiana when 
local recruiting falls short. Individual men from Trinidad and Jamaica, 
who were living in Nassau, have also been enlisted. 


PRISONS 


The main prison in Nassau has accommodation for 117 male and 
19 female prisoners. There is a prison farm at Fox Hill for first offenders. 
It can accommodate 72 male prisoners in dormitories. 

Work was commenced in the latter part of 1946 on a new prison at 
Fox Hill to accommodate 64 male prisoners of the recidivist or habitual 
criminal type. Little progress had been made up to the end of 1947 
owing to the difficulty experienced in obtaining materials from England, 
especially steel. In 1948 the Government decided to convert the recidivist 
prison into the main prison with accommodation for 224 male and 30 
female prisoners, together with the necessary ancillary buildings and 
staff quarters. The present main prison in Nassau will be abandoned as 
a prison; it is too small and its situation in the midst of a built-up area 
is unsatisfactory for many reasons. Plans and estimates for the new under- 
taking have been prepared and are at present under consideration by the 
Legislature. 

Juvenile male prisoners are accommodated at the Industrial School, 
half a mile distant from the first offenders’ prison at Fox Hill, until 
they reach the age of 16. The age limit was reduced from 18 to 16 in 
1948. A Visiting Committee is responsible for the control and manage- 
ment of this school and effort is made to teach agriculture and other 
crafts in conjunction with elementary schooling. Ninety-two boys up to 
the age of 18, attended the school in 1947 and 71 up to the age of 16 in 
1948. 

There are small prisons or “lock-ups”’ on all Out Islands, which are 
under the supervision of the respective Commissioners. Prisoners sen- 
tenced to terms exceeding three months are transferred to Nassau. 

The health of prisoners during the year was uniformly good, there being 
no epidemics or infectious diseases. 

The daily average number of prisoners in the Nassau prisons during 
1947 was 214 and during 1948, 258. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY 
The largest supply system in the Colony is in the island of New Provi- 
dence and is owned and operated by the Government. 

A supply was first given in 1908 from a small direct-current plant in 
the town of Nassau, driven by gas engines from a producer gas plant. In 
1922 the system was completely reorganised, the old direct-current plant 
being replaced with diesel-driven alternators, supplying the system of 
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2,300 volts high tension and 200 or 115 volts low tension. As this plant 
was purchased from America the frequency adopted was 60 cycles. 

The growth of the system continued rapidly and in 1937 a loan was 
raised to establish a new power station some two miles outside the town, 
as it was evident that the original power station site could not provide 
sufficient room for future expansion, 

The first installations at the new site were completed in 1939, a small 
diesel-driven alternator being installed for peak load purposes. This was 
followed in 1941 with the installation of a 1,100 h.p. supercharged diesel 
alternator set, and a further two sets of the same capacity were installed 
during 1946 and 1947. 

To complete the process of eliminating the old power station and to 
meet the rapidly increasing departmental commitments, four new units 
totalling some 7,200 h.p. are to be installed in the near future. 

The generating voltage at the new power station is 6,900 volts and all 
the new high-voltage feeders are at this voltage, the high-voltage distribu- 
tion in the town, however, remains at 2,300 volts. If development of the 
eastern and western ends of the island continues, it may be necessary to 
instal additional transmission lines at 22,000 volts to provide a suitable 
supply. 

Electricity rates are amongst the lowest in the West Indies, although 
some increases in charges are being made to meet the continuing increase 
of fuel, labour and material costs. 

Altogether, the undertaking has some 50 miles of underground high- 
tension and low-tension networks, and some 130 miles of overhead high- 
tension and low-tension feeders. The number of consumers connected 
at the end of 1948 was 4,988, the units generated during that year being 
13,288,940. 

An extensive programme of expansion and reconstruction is in hand, 
an important aspect of the latter being the replacement of much of the 
present overhead system by underground networks. Some twenty years 
of experience with underground cables has shown that local conditions 
are not unfavourable to their use. The elimination of as much as possible 
of the overhead system is thought to be a good investment against the 
probably extensive and costly damage which may be caused by hurri- 
canes or similar tropical disturbances experienced in this area. 

Several of the Out Islands have small privately owned generating 
plants which provide a limited supply for the general public. The larger 
undertakings are generally equipped with diesel-driven alternators, 
generating at American standard low voltages and frequency. 


WATERWORKS 

The original source of the supply of fresh water at Blue Hills became 
practically exhausted several years ago. The average salinity of the water 
being produced at the end of 1948 in this area was rather high for 
ordinary domestic users, but by mixing it with the fresher water obtained 
from the other stations, the salinity was reduced. The stations at Pros- 

_ pect and the Grove were enlarged to great advantage, and the system 
at Perpalls improved considerably. These stations are from four to five 
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miles west of the Blue Hills station, and are operated by small electrical 
pumps and windmills. During the day the water from these systems 
is chlorinated and pumped to the reservoirs at Fort Fincastle. At night, 
when there is a surplus, water is pumped to the storage tanks at Blue 
Hills, where it is mixed with the water of higher salinity, purified and 
then pumped to the main reservoirs at Fort Fincastle. The result is that 
water of good quality and of a moderate salinity is normally supplied 
to the city and suburban areas. 

The expansion of the various residential districts and the large number 
of new houses have increased the demand for supplies and the con- 
sumption has increased from 63 million gallons in 1934 to 240 million 
gallons in 1948. 

All ground water on the island is the accumulation of excess rainfall, 
and extreme care must be exercised in pumping so as not to upset the 
hydrostatic balance between this layer of fresh water, and the underlying 
sea-water in the rock. For this reason the amount of production over a 
given area has been carefully designed, and pumping is by means of a 
series of small pumps with suctions submerged only a few feet in the 
water, no single well yielding more than 150 gallons per hour. The results 
have been reasonably satisfactory and the salinity of the present wells 
remains fairly constant. 

In view of these conditions the Public Board of Works exercises ' 
stringent control over the consumption of city water, limiting its use to 
domestic and industrial purposes, with certain restrictions. It is not 
allowed for the watering of lawns and gardens and prohibited for the . 
flushing of sanitary fixtures in houses where there are a number of such 
units. The rates have been revised also with a view to discouraging waste | 
and unnecessary use of this water. These measures are essential if the , 
supply is to remain of moderate salinity, otherwise its indiscriminate use | 
would possibly result in depletion of the areas producing fresh water. In 1 
the meanwhile investigations are being carried out over other areas, | 
which might also produce fresh water, in order to take care of additional . 
supplies, when this becomes necessary. The linking of the former R.A.F. . 
water supply at the Windsor Airfield, 12 miles outside the city, to the : 
existing system is scheduled for 1949-50. 


SEWERAGE : 

The Public Board of Works regulates the sanitary arrangements of all © 
new buildings and buildings which are extensively renovated. Whenever ° 
these buildings are located in an area serviced by the sewerage system, 
it is compulsory that all fixtures be connected to the city sewers. ‘The 
inspection of work done by private plumbers is enforced, to ensure that 
all work carried out is according to the most modern methods of 
sanitation. 

All sewers empty into a main reception tank at Malcolm’s Park from 
which the raw sewage is pumped to the tanks at the sewerage plant on 
Potters’ Cay. This plant is of the “‘activated sludge” type. The crude | 
sewage is broken up, screened and activated so that in its final stages all 
objectionable odours are eliminated. While the expenses of operating | 
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this plant are not covered by the sewerage rates, from the standpoint of 
public health it is extremely profitable. 

Whenever possible, extensions of the city sewers are made in streets or 
private subdivisions formerly not serviced. Work is carried out con- 
tinuously in reconditioning the sewer mains and pumps, and recently 
improvements were made at the main station to facilitate the handling of 
the increasing amount of sewage, due to the growth of the township in 
general, and the extension of sewers in areas where formerly there was 
no proper sanitation. In such districts, owners are requested to condemn 
septic tanks and latrines and connect their properties direct to the 
sewerage system. This ensures the proper disposal of sewage, and the 
results have been very gratifying. 


BROADCASTING 

The Broadcasting Station in Nassau, ZNS, is still operating on its 
clear channel frequency of 1540 kc/s. This frequency has proved satis- 
factory and the fact that the Colony has clear channel rights to it under 
the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement has resulted in 
a minimum of interference from other stations. 

The number of community radios in the Out Islands for the benefit of 
the public has been increased during the year. These receivers are usually 
installed in the public schoolhouse or some other suitable place and are 
used primarily for receiving ZNS. Special programmes for the benefit of 
the Out Islands are put on by ZNS. It is hoped that broadcasting in 
general will be improved in the near future. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The maintenance, superintendence and control of all public works on 
the island of New Providence is under the direction of the Public Works 
Department, which carries out its duties on behalf of the Public Board 
of Works. This Board consists of a chairman and four other members 
appointed annually by the Governor. Two members of the Board are also 
members of the House of Assembly, not holding any office under the 
Crown or in the public service. All funds for public works are granted 
annually to the Board by the Legislature. 

Public works on the Out Islands are controlled by the Out Island and 
Economic Investigation Committee, work being carried out under the 
direction of the Chief Out Island Commissioner. A local Public Board of 
Works at each settlement or township also assists in directing the works 
to the best advantage. The Public Works Department gives technical 
advice where necessary and if requested by the Committee carries out 
certain specific work for them on the various Out Islands. 


The following are the public works carried out by the Department: 
Waterworks 
Recovery, distribution, maintenance, extension and improvement of 


plant, and administration of all matters connected with the entire water 
supply system. 
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Sewerage 

eee disposal, maintenance, extension and improvement of 
plant. 
Public Buildings 

The Board is responsible for the maintenance of Government House 
and the main public buildings. At the present time the main administra- 
tive buildings are inadequate. Plans have been made for the renovation 
and remodelling of the Secretariat, which is now being carried out and 
will be completed early in 1949. Various proposals have also been formu- 
lated for the other buildings, as in most cases extensions will be necessary. 
At the present time no decisions have been made, so that it is not probable 
that any improvements to these buildings will be made before 1949 or 
1950. New police stations are to be built in the Southern and 
Eastern Districts, and there is every indication that work on these will be 
started in 1949. 

Private Buildings 

The Board exercises control over the construction, location, archi- 
tecture and planning (including remodelling and renovating) of all build- 
ings in certain zones, as authorised by the Buildings Regulations Act. 
This prevents any faulty or dangerous construction, any insanitary 
measures or any overcrowding of houses and ensures that no buildings 
are erected which are not in conformity with the local style of architecture, 
which is predominantly Georgian. The results which have been achieved 
are remarkable, and the large number of houses built in recent years still 
contribute to the old-world charm and picturesqueness of Nassau. 
Frequent inspections are made to make sure that there is adequate and 
proper sanitation, and that wherever possible arrangements are made for 
private supplies of water, including storage of rain water, which may be 
used for all domestic purposes other than for drinking, thus conserving 
the supply of purified and chlorinated water as much as possible. 

By the Buildings Restrictions Order (under the Defence Regulations 
Act) the amount which may be spent in the construction of a new build- 
ing both in New Providence and the Out Islands is limited and revised 
as conditions warrant. In consequence, building materials have been 
available to all classes, resulting in the building of an unusually large 
number of residences for persons of moderate means, and for the poorer 
classes as well, together with houses, of a comfortable yet medium size, 
for wealthier members of the Colony. 


Roads 

All public roads, sidewalks and abutments in New Providence are 
vested in the Board, which also controls their building and maintenance. 
The Board also exercises its right in ensuring that no awnings or 
signs are erected over the streets or sidewalks which might be dangerous 
to the public. The Board also regulates the type of such signs, and all 
neon or ultra-modern electric flashing signs are prohibited, with the result 
that the business district with its older type of signs, still retains its 
quaintne§gs and old-fashioned atmosphere. Bill posting is also prohibited. 
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The Traffic Committee, which comprises the Chairman of the Public 
Board of Works, the Director of Public Works, the Commissioner of 
Police, and another member appointed annually by the Governor, make 
rules dealing with the direction of traffic, location of parking places, etc. 
Recently all main roads in the city proper have been made “one way”’ 
streets, thus alleviating traffic congestion considerably. 

Roads have proper drainage both by surface drains and underground 
storm sewers. Even after the heaviest tropical showers the streets are free 
of water in a very short time after the rain has stopped. These drains are 
kept open and clean at all times, thus eliminating the hazard of mosquito 
breeding or foul odours. , 


Parks and Recreation Grounds 

All parks and public places including recreation grounds are carefully 
supervised and are at all times clean and free from weeds or rubbish. 
Shade trees planted and cultivated by the Public Works Department 
form a restful shade from the heat of the sun, and the planting of annuals 
and flowering shrubs add to their attractiveness. A nursery is main- 
tained for supplying these trees and shrubs and the surplus is sold to the 
public at reasonable prices so as to assist persons of moderate means in 
improving their gardens. 


Forts 
The old historic forts of Nassau are preserved in their original setting. 


Cemeteries 

The Board controls all cemeteries which are maintained from public 
funds. Burials are regulated and the proper spacing and depth of graves 
is supervised. 


Royal Atr Force Cemetery ‘ 

The Royal Air Force Cemetery was built in 1943 by the combined 
efforts of the U.S. Post Engineers (who maintained the two O.T.U. air- 
fields built under Lend-Lease) and the R.A.F. Unit stationed in Nassau. 
Since 1945 the cemetery has been maintained by the Imperial Order of 
the Daughters of the Empire, a women’s civic organisation, which 
provides funds for its upkeep augmented by a grant from the Imperial 
War Graves Commission and donations from next of kin. The names of 
112 airmen of the United Nations who lost their lives while on duty in 
the Bahamas appear on a memorial plaque (inside the lych-gate), while 
53 hardwood crosses mark the graves of those who were laid to rest in 
this cemetery. The grounds are planted with shade trees and flowering 
tropical shrubs, and are well maintained. 


Fire Wells and Fire Wharves 

The Board has constructed a number of wells on the shoulders of the 
toads in low areas which are used by the Fire Department for fighting 
fires. These wells give an adequate supply of water and can supply 
several engines at one time if necessary. They have been very satis- 
factory, not only in saving drinking water, but in providing an ample 
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supply of water close to the residential areas in cases of fire. Along 
water-front there are several wharves from which the fire-engines may 
pump sea-water for fire-fighting purposes. These wharves are kept in 
good condition and are also used by the local or inter-insular boats for 
landing purposes. 







Subdivisions 

During recent years the growth of the residential areas has been 
phenomenal. Private enterprise has been responsible for the constructior 
of roads and clearing of lots in these districts. The Board, under the 
Private Roads Act, exercises its powers to make certain that such develop- 
ments and subdivisions have roads suitable for motor traffic and that 
building lots sold in these localities are of a reasonable size to avoid over- 
crowding of houses, also that persons building homes in these subdivi- 
sions are provided with public utilities. 


Lighthouses 

There are 41 automatic flashing acetylene navigational lights operate¢ 
by the Board. These lights are maintained and serviced by the Public 
Works Department, and new ones are erected by them when necessary. ' 
These lights are mainly for the benefit of local or Out Island navigation. : 
although many of them are visible from the main steamship routes anc' 
are used by offshore shipping. They are unattended, being serviced only! 
once a year (except in cases where they become extinguished) and are | 
therefore classed in the Admiralty List of Lights as such. 

Formerly 37 oil-lights were maintained by the Board, and wer 
attended by keepers. Recently the control of these oil-lights was hande¢; 
over to the Out Island Department, as it was much easier and ae 
economical for the local Commissioner to supervise the maintenance, 10 
as much as these lights were near settlements on the Out Islands. 

{ 


‘ 





Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 
During 1947 and 1948, ships of the Canadian National Steamship Line 
performed regular freight services from Halifax during the winter: 
months, and from Montreal during the summer to Nassau, bringing: 
13,661 and 13,393 tons of cargo respectively. A large percentage of the 
Colony’s imports and exports was transported by locally owned vessels: 
ranging in size from approximately 300 to 80 tons net. These vessels plied 
between Nassau and Miami, Florida, to which latter port freight for the 
Bahamas was carried by rail from various parts of the United States o! 
America. A number of vessels registered in the Bahamas were engaged in 
transporting bananas from Cuba and other West Indian islands to 
Miami, Florida. A regular freight service between England and this por: 
was performed by steamers of the Royal Mail Line in 1947 and 1948, an¢. 
in addition a freight service by steamers of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, Liverpool, was inaugurated in 1948. In both 1947 and 1948., 
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a freight service between Jacksonville, Florida, and this port was main- 
tained by motor vessels of the Florida Caribbean Line. 

Due to the continued stringency of the United States wireless require- 
ments for passenger-carrying vessels, transportation of passengers by 
local vessels, which was abandoned some years ago, was not resumed, and 
passengers arriving in and departing from the ony were transported 
by Pan American Airways, British South American Airways, and S.S. 
Yarmouth and S.S. Evangeline of the Eastern Steamship Line, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

On 31st October, 1948, a regular passenger service by M.S. Reina del 
Pacifico of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company between this port and 
Liverpool, England, was resumed. This service was in operation prior to 
the outbreak of war, and its resumption should prove of great convenience 
to the Colony. During 1947, the S.S. New Northland was operated by 
the Seaway Steamship Line on ten-day cruises from Jacksonville, 
Florida, calling at Nassau en route to Cuba and Haiti. 

The R.M.S. Mauretania made five calls at Nassau during the winter 
of 1948 in a series of cruises between New York and South America, and 
in December of the same year the S.S. Veendam included Nassau in her 
cruise itinerary. 

The only port in the Colony other than Nassau at which there was 
shipping activity of any consequence was at Inagua, where ships called 
for the purpose of taking salt exports principally to Canada. The number 
of ships calling at Inagua was 233 aggregating a total of 82,392 net tons 
in 1947, and 228 aggregating 79,264 net tons in 1948. The total number 
of ships entered and cleared at ports within the Colony was 3,768 with 
a total tonnage of 267,854 in 1947, and 3,637 with a total tonnage of 
1,053,121 in 1948. 


RAILWAYS 
There are no railways in the Colony. 


ROADS 

All main roads and the majority of the secondary roads in Nassau are 
asphalted. The Public Works Department has for years been following 
the practice of asphalting all roads, whether main or secondary, when 
they are rebuilt. Consequently all roads are gradually being paved with 
asphalt. Maintenance and repair crews are kept at work on these roads 
throughout the year, thus ensuring their good condition. 

A recent survey showed the following mileage of the roads on New 
Providence, practically all of which may be used by motor traffic: 


Type Public Private Total 
Asphalted . : . 111 miles 7 miles 118 miles 
Macadamized .. : 27 5 5 ys 32 55 
Unimproved Earth. 20 ,, 22 ,, 42 55 





Totals 158 miles 34 miles 192 miles 
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VEHICLES 
The following vehicles were registered in the Colony at the end 
1948: 





Motor Cars. ; : : 1,487 
Taxi Cabs ‘ 3 : 100 
Buses 6 
Trucks A ‘ : : 590 
Motor Cycles . ; . : . 82 
Bicycles . . . - 5,780 
Horse-drawn Cabs. : i 36 
Horse-drawn Drays . fs 27 

Total 8,108 





CIVIL AVIATION 


On 1st January, 1947, the Civil Aviation Department became an 
independent self-accounting department and an annual appropriation 
was granted based on the estimates of revenue and expenditure sub- 
mitted for 1947 during the previous year. The estimates of expenditure 
covered personal emoluments, cost of maintenance of runways and roads 
within the airport area, maintenance of power lines and runway and 
taxiway lighting, etc. The Department was divided into sections com- 
prising administration, which includes the supervision of all flying with- 
in the Bahamas, licences of personnel and registration of aircraft, accoun- 
tancy, air traffic control, tower control and airport maintenance which ; 
includes upkeep of motor transport and buildings. 

The work, begun in 1946 to convert a building taken over from the! 
R.A.F. to a suitable temporary terminal, continued during 1947 and was 
finally completed in November. During this period of reconstruction, | 
the terminal building was used by all aircraft, scheduled, non-scheduled ' 
and private, except those of Pan American Airways which remained : 
in the building occupied by them during the war years. To meet the’ 
requirements of increased traffic, the tarmac in front of the terminal. 
was extended in 1947 and taxiways to the runway inter-section widened . 
and additional taxiway lights installed in the new area. In 1948 the tar- 
mac area was further extended and the passenger accommodation in 
the building was also improved. A new parking area for cars and taxis 
was constructed in front of the airport terminal building. 

In 1947, 25,524 passengers arrived by air at Oakes Airport in com- 
parison with 12,332 passengers who arrived at Nassau by sea; in 1948 
these figures were 21,942 and 15,769. 

In addition to this international traffic, the two local companies, 
Bahamas Airways and Nassau Aviation consistently operated scheduled 
and non-scheduled flights to the Out Islands of the Colony. 

On 1st January, 1947, the airport commenced operating on a con- . 
tinuous 24-hour basis and at this time the control staff consisted of a 
chief control officer, senior controller and four assistant controllers. The 
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control tower provided a full 24-hour service and air traffic control 
2perated on a dawn to dusk basis. — 

Considerable improvements in the aeronautical communications 
system were made in conjunction with the Telecommunications Depart- 
ment which provided and installed new equipment. Up to date V.H.F. 
equipment was installed in the control tower operating on recommended 
frequencies for the Caribbean, the air to ground R/T and W/T circuits 
were increased and improved to accord with recommended I.C.A.O. 
practice, and the point to point circuits were also revised to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 

When the International Civil Aviation Organisation procedures came 
into force on 15th April, 1948, for aeronautical telecommunications and 
air traffic control, the standard Caribbean air to ground voice and C/W 
frequencies were adopted. On the same date the Government officially 
absorbed the Pan American Airways signals section in the Bahamas 
which was incorporated in the main telecommunications signals section 
at Oakes Airport. The signals facilities of Pan American Airways which 
were transferred also included the high-power radio beacon installation 
situated at the eastern end of the airport. Towards the end of 1948, this 
installation was re-sited at the main transmitting station of the Tele- 
communications Department. In May, 1948, the medium-power radio- 
range installation on New Providence formerly operated by the U.S. Air 
Force was finally purchased from the U.S. Foreign Liquidation Com- 
mission. 

The two main scheduled airlines flying to Nassau during 1947 were 
British South American Airways and Pan American Airways. Pan 
American Airways continued to operate daily services between Miami 
and Nassau. The first flight of B.S.A.A. from England to Nassau was 
made on 17th January. On sth June, B.S.A.A. inaugurated a new weekly 
service from England to Nassau and Jamaica via Bermuda with York and 
Lancastrian aircraft. In August this route was extended to Havana and 
operated by Tudor IV aircraft. Towards the end of 1947, a local regis- 
tered company, Bahamas Airways Limited, was granted scheduled 
nights to operate a service—Miami—Cat Cay—Nassau. The service com- 
menced on 2oth December when bi-weekly flights were made with a 
PBY-sA aircraft and continued throughout the season until April, 1948. 
On 16th August, 1948, B.S.A.A. commenced scheduled operations be- 
tween Nassau and Miami. In December, 1948, Trans-Canada Airlines 
commenced twice-weekly scheduled flights between Montreal, Toronto 
and Nassau. 

Towards the end of 1948, the two local registered companies, Bahamas 
Airways and Nassau Aviation, both of which operate flights to the Out 
Islands of the Colony, were absorbed by British interests. Bahamas 
Airways was purchased by British South American Airways on gth 
September, and on 30th September Nassau Aviation was purchased by 
Butlin (Bahamas) Limited. 

In addition to scheduled operation, in 1947 Winged Cargo Incorpo- 
rated, as a contract carrier, operated frequent services during the season 
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between Nassau and Philadelphia. This company, together with Nation4. 
wide Air Transport, was employed for returning labourers from 
United States to the Bahamas. Numerous other non-scheduled an 
private flights were made during the years 1947 and 1948 from points in 
the U.S.A. and different islands in the Caribbean. During 1947 the totd 
number of aircraft movements was 2,672 and in 1948 the number wa 
2,82 

Ae the close of 1948 there were eight aircraft on the Aircraft Register 
and 14 Bahamas “B”’ Pilots’ Licences and seven Bahamas ‘‘A” Licence 
had been issued. 

Airport revenue for the years 1947 and 1948 is summarised below: 


1947 1948 
s. d. £ sd 


£ 

Landing Fees , : ‘ : 101597 9 9 9,829 gu 
Parking Aircraft . , : 3 418 2 6 754 11 1 
Hangar Fees : : : ; 1,092 8 6 3,211 12 3 
Rental of Buildings ; . ; 1,837 16 10 1,221 17 1 
Aviation Fuel Charges . : . 1,542 2 7 25397 10 3; 
Miscellaneous. ‘ i ; 864 0 3 113 O11 

Total £16,352 0 § £17,528 3 4, 


| 
POSTS 


Revenue derived from the sale of stamps during 1947 was £6,286 less’ 
than in 1946. The larger sales in 1946 were chiefly due, however, to the 
issue in that year of postage stamps in commemoration of Peace and. 
Reconstruction. The figures of stamp sales for 1948 are not yet available. | 

Two sets of Bahamian commemorative stamps were issued in 1948. ' 
one in commemoration of the tercentenary of the landing at Eleuthera of | 
the Eleutherian Adventurers depicting life and industries in the Bahamas, 
and the other in commemoration of Their Majesties’ Silver Wedding. 
The former set was placed on sale on 11th October and its sale is ex- 
pected to continue until the end of 1949, and the sale of the latter com- | 
menced on 1st December and the issue will be withdrawn on 28th 
February, 1949. It is expected that the 1948 revenue derived from the 
sale of stamps will be increased considerably by the sale of these special 
commemorative issues. 

During the period under review fortnightly mail services by motor 
vessels were maintained between the capital city of Nassau and the 
majority of the Out Islands, but the services to the more remote islands 
were performed at less frequent intervals. Air mails were also despatched 
weekly to four of the larger settlements on the island of Eleuthera. 

In August, 1948, the Legislature passed an Inter Insular Mails Act 
which requires a weekly mail service to most of the Out Islands, and it is 
hoped that the entire Out Island mail service will be greatly improved 


during 1949. 
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Surface mails were forwarded from Nassau to Miami, Florida, U.S.A., 
bi-weekly and to New York as opportunity occurred. Air mails were 
despatched to Miami daily (except Sundays) and on Mondays twice 
daily. In addition air mails were despatched to Great Britain and Bermuda 
bi-weekly and to Jamaica tri-weekly. 


TELEPHONES 


Two hundred additional lines from the city exchange were made 
available to the public in 1947; all were connected immediately, leaving 
a waiting list of over 100 applicatiqns. During 1948, a manual C.B. 
switchboard was installed, primarily for departmental telephones. The 
need for telephone facilities of some sort was so pressing that 60-odd 
extensions from this switchboard were made available to the public. 
Equipment for 400 additional lines has been promised for delivery in 
August, 1949, and until this equipment is received further expansion in 
the city area is impossible. There are now over 200 applications on 
hand. 

Equipment for 50 lines in the eastern satellite exchange was received 
late in 1947 and practically all of these have been connected. 

Outstanding orders for exchange telephone equipment cover 400 lines 
for the city, 150 lines for east, and 50 lines for west; in addition, orders 
for underground cable, conduits, etc., have been placed and deliveries 
are promised for early 1949. When this equipment is received, all applica- 
tions will be fulfilled with a fair surplus of equipment at each exchange. 

A number of PBX’s and house telephone systems were installed in 
business offices, but the demand is still greater than the supply. Some 
cables for underground distribution were received in late 1948 and it is 
hoped to begin laying these in early 1949. 


RADIO-TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


Early in 1948, a new radio-telephone circuit to Miami was installed. 
- This enabled the Department to meet the heavy demands for radio- 
telephone service during the tourist season. A radio-telephone circuit to 
Jamaica was established in 1948. 

A marine radio-telephone circuit was installed at Bimini. The addition 
of this marine telephone service gives greater coverage over the whole 
area of the Bahama Islands and offers radio-telephone facilities to the 
large number of anglers who visit this island. The Bahamas now has 
marine telephone service at Nassau, Inagua, Cat Cay and Bimini. 

Over 100 Bahamian registered boats are licensed with frequencies for 
these four marine channels and in addition several boats of foreign 
registry are fitted with these frequencies. 

Several Out Islands were fitted with radio-telephone facilities during 
1947-48, and it is hoped later to instal V.H.F. equipment at the islands 
. Nearest to Nassau. A number of privately owned islands were linked with 
Nassau by radio-telephone. A V.H.F. radio system for the Police enabling 

their cars to keep in touch with headquarters was installed during 1948. 
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Both radio-telephone and radio-telegraph facilities with the 
Islands have been improved. 

The frequency shift radio teleprinter circuit with Miami which w 
installed in 1946 has proved very satisfactory and it is hoped at a later 
date to instal a diplex system on this circuit. 

Telecommunications facilities at Oakes Field Civil Airport have been 
extended, including the installation of a Radio Beacon and facilities for 
the automatic reception of meteorological data. 





GENERAL 
During 1948, an annexe to the Administrative Telecommunications 
Building was constructed. This building now has a floor area of approx- 
mately 95,000 sq. feet. It is hoped that this will prove adequate for some 
years to come. 


Chapter 12: General 


The Lerner Marine Laboratory, under the auspices of the American| 
Museum of Natural History, was opened by His Excellency the Governor : 
on 29th March, 1948. This valuable institution provides not only an: 
Aquarium in which scientists and members of the public can see many! 
of the Colony’s fish population in their natural habitat, but offers: 
scientists facilities and accommodation to carry out research in all types 
of marine biology. 


PART III 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE Bahamas are an archipelago of islands, cays and rocks, ying 
between 20° 50’ and 27° 25’ north latitude and 72° 37’ and 80° 32’ west 
longitude, and extending from Inagua on the south to Matanilla Reef 
on the north, from Mayaguana and its adjacent rocks and cays on the 
east to and including the Cay Sal Bank on the west, and are separated 
from Florida, to the west, by the Straits of Florida, and from Cuba, to 
the south, by the Old Bahama and Nicholas channels. Extending over 
an area of 760 miles, the Bahamas comprise nearly 700 islands and over 
2,000 cays and rocks. The aggregate land surface of the group is 4,375} 
square miles, which is slightly less than that of Jamaica, the largest of 
the British West Indian islands. 


New Providence, although not one of the larger islands, is the most 
important, as it contains the capital, Nassau, which is the chief port, and 
is inhabited by more than one-quarter of the total population of the 
Colony. The island is about 21 miles in length from east to west, and 
7 miles in breadth from north to south. 


The population of the Bahamas taken from the last census (1943) set 
out in individual islands, is as follows: 


Abaco and Cays ‘ ‘ ; - 3,461 
Acklins Island . : ; . = 1,744 
Andros Island . P ‘ : . 6,718 
Berry Islands . . : : : 403 
Biminis . ; ‘ : : : 718 
Cat Island. . . . - 3,870 
Cay Lobos. zZ ; : ; 7 
Crooked Island : ; . -  —-1,078 
Eleuthera . . ‘ , . 6,430 
Exuma and Cays_ . : F - = 3,784 
Grand Bahama ‘ : : . 2,333 
Harbour Island : . ; : 769 
Inagua . . . . . ; 890 
Long Cay . ; , ‘ : 101 
Long Island . . : ; - 4,564 
Mayaguana . : . a 3 591 
New Providence. . F - 29,391 
Ragged Island and Cays . . 3 417 
Rum Cay . 219 
San Salvador (or Watlings. Island) : 693 
Spanish Wells . . ‘ . 665 
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CLIMATE 

The winter climate of the Bahamas is most delightful. Frost is un- 
known, the average temperature is about 70° F., the rainfall is slight, 
and cool breezes prevail. The rainy months are May, June, September! 
and October. The total rainfall for 1947 was 51-67 inches and for rot 
was 43°49 inches. 

The greatest heat is experienced during July, August and September, 
the temperature ranging from 80° to go° F. The islands are never un- ; 
healthy and the malaria mosquito is unknown in the Colony. 


Chapter 2: History 


At the time when the Bahamas were first discovered, that is to say in | 
1492, they were inhabited by a race of Indians who were removed to 
Haiti by the Spaniards to work in the mines. A few stone implements 
are occasionally found, but, apart from this, there is no trace of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. The Spaniards made no attempt to colonise the 
islands, which remained uninhabited until about the year 1629, when 
they were included in a Royal Grant, from which date they were visited 
from time to time by settlers from Bermuda. Earlier than that, namely 
in 1578, they were already regarded as part of the British domains. In 
1647, a Company of ‘‘ Eleutherian Adventurers”’ was formed in London 
for the purpose of colonising the islands, which were granted by Parlia- 
ment to the Company despite the earlier Royal Grant. In 1670, yet 2 
third grant was made by Charles II, vesting the islands in six Lords 
Proprietors. 

Two years after the grant of the third charter the first governor was 
appointed by the Lords Proprietors. He and his successors found it 
extremely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this time were the 
-virtual rulers of the country. In 1673, one governor was seized and 
deported to Jamaica; in 1690, another was deposed and imprisoned; and 
it seems that the only governors who escaped trouble were those who left 
the inhabitants to do as they pleased. In addition to internal troubles the 
governors appointed by the Lords Proprietors had to deal with invasion. 
In 1680, the Spaniards destroyed the settlement and carried off the 
governor to Cuba. In 1703, a combined force of French and Spaniards 
destroyed Nassau and carried off the negro slaves, most of the white 
inhabitants fleeing to Carolina. The new governor, who arrived in 1704, 
found New Providence totally uninhabited, and returned to England. 

Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as the head- 
quarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great were the 
depredations of these pirates that the British Government found it 
necessary to send out a governor to control the Colony and drive the 
pirates from their stronghold. This governor, Captain Woodes Rogers, 
arrived in Nassau in 1718, and in December of that year eight of the 
leading pirates were executed and the others compelled to give up their . 
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nefarious trade. A period of comparative quiet followed. In 1776, how- 
ever, a fleet belonging to the rebellious American Colonies captured the 
town of Nassau and carried off the governor, but after a few days the 
place was evacuated. Five years later a Spanish force took possession of 
Nassau and left a garrison, but in 1783 the Spaniards were driven out by 
a British expedition. 

The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively uneventful. 
The final abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic and social 
change; the outbreak of civil war in the United States led to a period of 
considerable prosperity in the Colony, which, between the years 1861 
and 1865, became a depot for vessels running the “blockade” imposed 
against the Confederate States. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


The present constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of the North 
American Colonies prior to the War of Independence. The Government 
is modelled upon that of England in the early days, the Governor repre- 
senting the Sovereign, and the nominated Legislative Council and the 
elected House of Assembly representing respectively the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. . 

“The Eleutherian Adventurers”, who came to the Bahamas from 
Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647, brought with them a 
conception of representative government already established in Bermuda, 
and the affairs of the infant settlement were managed by a Governor, 
a Council, and an elected Senate. The Charter of 1670 to the Lords 
Proprietors provided for an elected House of Assembly, and the constitu- 
ton, much as it exists today, was finally settled in 1729, when the 
Crown assumed direct control of the Colony. The Bahamas enjoy repre- 
sentative, though not responsible, government. The Executive Govern- 
ment is in the hands of a Governor, appointed by. the Crown, who has 
the power of veto, and is advised by an Executive Council. Various 
executive powers and the right to enact certain subsidiary legislation are 
vested by law in the Governor in Council. 

The Legislative Council, consisting of nine members nominated by 
9 Crown, was created as a separate Council by Royal Letters Patent in 
1841. 

The House of Assembly is composed of 29 members elected for 15 
districts. The qualification for members is possession of real or personal 
property to the value of £200. A member must also be a male British 
subject who has attained the age of 21 years and have been ordinarily 
readent in the Colony for the preceding three years. The Out Islands 
seldom return 2 member of their own community, the 21 representatives 
being generally inhabitants of New Providence. The qualification for 

rs is ownership of land to the value of {£5 or the occupation of 
houses of annual rental value of £2 8s. in New Providence, or half that 
amount in the Out Islands. Women have no vote. The normal life of the 
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House is seven years, but it may be dissolved at any time by the Govers- 
as occurred in June, 1928, and in May, 1935. No forms of local gove- 
ment exist. ; 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


By the Weights and Measures Act (Chapter 172) weights and measu 
are fixed at the standard of those used in England previous to the int 
duction of imperial weights and measures. Imperial weights 4 
measures are used, however, in the collection of duties on imports. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


The following newspapers are published in the Colony: 


The Nassau Guardian, published daily. 
The Nassau Daily Tribune, published daily. 
The Voice, published weekly. 

The Herald, published weekly. 


No periodicals are published in the Colony. 
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PART I 
Review of 1949 


GENERAL 

THE year 1949 presented the Colony, as a part of the sterling area, 
with problems which in many directions and in various degrees of 
urgency could be diagnosed as dollar deficiency diseases. As the 
Colony had set itself in previous years on a course of dollar earning 
and dollar conservation, so during the year it sought to develop its 
tourist industry, its main source of income and of dollar exchange, 
and measures were taken to prevent dollar leakage, to switch from 
dollar to sterling sources for supplies, and to increase local production 
of agricultural products. 

The Colony was a ready field for investment, and construction began 
on the Butlin Vacation Village at West End, Grand Bahama, which 
pianned to open its doors to American tourists in January, 1950. 

The revaluation of sterling on 18th September was an event that 
created repercussions on the Government and business life of the 
Colony. Not all the repercussions were adverse, however; for 
example, the newly valued dollar was so nearly equivalent to its 

lack market predecessor that the problems bound up with smuggling 
and other illicit operations ceased to play any further significant part 
in the operation of exchange control. Nevertheless, ina Colony which 
pre-war had to all intents and purposes a dual currency with dollars 
and sterling circulating side by side, and which, in spite of substantial 
efforts after the war, relied to a very great extent on dollar importa- 
tions, the result of the new sterling /dollar exchange rate was inevit- 
ably a rise in the cost of living. The hardships were particularly felt 
by civil servants and others on fixed incomes. Members of the Civil 
Service, notwithstanding that the recommendations of the Burns 
Report in respect of their emoluments and conditions of service were 
not implemented by the Legislature, continued to serve the Colony 
with a high standard of loyalty and efficiency. In retrospect, there- 
fore, the devaluation of the pound was the outstanding event in a year 
which included also a change of Governorship, a hurricane, and a 
general election. 


REVALUATION 


That the community adjusted itself to the new circumstances in 
which devaluation placed it, and accepted without serious repercu- 
sions the hardships involved, was largely due to the resilience of a 
people that have met more than one disastrous turn of fate in their 
long history. The business community accepted and helped to work 
a system of price control which particularly benefited people in the 
lower income ranges. 
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The arrival of plentiful supplies of Australian meat, coupled with a 
control on local fish which had never proved effective before, were 
important in holding down the cost-of-living index. Between roth 


September and 31st December the cost-of-living index, based on the . 


budget of the wage earner earning up to £5 a week, rose no more than 
7 per cent. 

The rise in prices sent up the level of wages, and, on the recommen- 
dations of the Government, the Legislature set the lead for employers 
generally throughout the Colony by introducing revaluation allow- 
ances for civil servants and pensioners on a sliding scale, giving at the 
base to the labourer class a 15 per cent increase of wages and at the 
top one of 74 per cent. Employers followed suit, in some cases 
awarding considerably higher wage increases. 

Merchants, hoteliers and others concerned with tourism realised 
that the new dollar rate offered an opportunity to the Colony to 


bring more visitors from the dollar area and to expand the Colony’s 


main business. 
CHANGE OF GOVERNORSHIP 

Sir William Murphy left the Bahamas on 21st July at the conclu- 
sion of his period of office, and the Colonial Secretary, Mr. F. A. Evans, 
acted as Governor until the end of the year. The announcement that 
His Majesty had approved the appointment of Sir George Ritchie 
Sandford, K.B.E., C.M.G., Administrator to the East Africa High 
Commission, as Governor-designate was made in the Colony on 17th 
November.* 


GENERAL ELECTION 


The Governor prorogued the Legislature on 30th May and issued a 
writ for a general election on the expiry of the seven years’ life of the 
House of Assembly. As heretofore, the community entered into the 
preliminaries of an election with the canvassing of Out Islands and 
promotion of various partisan interests with energy and close personal 
interest. Predictions that the election days would be marred with 
rowdyism, breaches of the peace and other unfortunate repercussions 
were not proved true in the event. While there were some surprises, 
the election as a whole was carried through without incident and 
polling was orderly. There were two convictions in the Supreme 
Court for election offences, and summonses were issued in connection 
with the Crooked Island election on 28th December. 

The Honourable Asa Pritchard was re-elected Speaker, and Mr. 
A. R. Braynen was elected Deputy Speaker, after His Excellency the 
Governor had opened the Legislature on 14th July. Thirteen new 
representatives were elected to the House of Assembly. The 
Honourable G. W. K. Roberts assumed the Government leadership ; 
the other members of the House, who are also members of the Execu- 
tive Council, are the Honourable F. H. Christie and the Honourable 
R. T. Symonette, the latter being appointed on 14th July. 


”* Sir George Sandford died suddenly on 17th September, 1950. 
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TOURIST INDUSTRY 

Some expansion of the tourist capacity of the Colony was achieved, 
notably by the construction of the Balmoral Club in Nassau by the 
21st Century Corporation ; and although the Butlin Vacation Village 
was not opened during the year, it became a focus of interest as chalet 
blocks to house 500 visitors and the ancillary buildings neared comple- 
tion. The Fort Montagu Beach Hotel leased by Mr. W. Butlin kept 
its doors open during the summer months. The Development Board 
considered plans for the lengthening of the tourist season in 1950. 


SEA AND AIR COMMUNICATIONS 

The R.M.S. Mauretania visited Nassau during the earlier months, 
but there was widespread disappointment that the cruises by the 
Eastern Steamship Line were not continued during the year. Plans 
for the construction of a vessel designed essentially as the Colony’s 
sea link with the mainland of America did not materialise. 

The Colony, however, was well served by its main air carrier, Pan 
American Airways; and British South American Airways, whose 
main Caribbean maintenance base was moved to Oakes Field, estab- 
lished a link with Miami during the year. Trans-Canada Airways 
brought an increasing number of Canadian visitors. Work has 
advanced on the air strips at West End, Grand Bahama. Oakes 
Airport, under the direction of Wing Commander Coleman, the 
Director of Civil Aviation, expanded and improved the facilities it 
had to offer and assumed, in the course of the year, the status of a 
high grade civil airport, much work being done on the runways and 
buildings established there by the Royal Air Force during the war. 
The total air movements for 1949 of 6,619 aircraft was a record. 
Air traffic control continued to function smoothly notwithstanding 
greatly increased calls on its staff and on that of the meteorological 
service from aircraft traversing or landing within the Colony. 

GUIDED MISSILE STATIONS 

Negotiations proceeded between the United Kingdom and United 
States Governments for the establishment in the Colony of guided 
missile stations, functioning as units of the Joint Long Range 
Proving Ground based at Cocoa, Florida. 


NAVAL VISITS 

H.M.S. Bigbury Bay visited the Colony on roth March for one day. 
H.M.S. Sparrow visited the Colony between 26th November and gth 
December and conveyed the Acting Governor and the Attorney 
General on a tour of the Out Islands which included Andros, San 
Salvador, Rum Cay, Abaco and Grand Bahama. 

In addition a number of United States naval vessels called at Nassau 
during the year and the committee under the chairmanship of the 
Inspector of Imperial Lighthouses provided entertainment and 
recreation for ships’ personnel on the high standard that seafarers 
- have come to associate with Nassau. 
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HURRICANE 
Between 26th and 27th August a hurricane, the maximum velocity 
of which reached 100 m.p.h. in some of the islands, passed over 
Nassau, recorded winds being about 75 m.p.h. Damage generally © 
was confined to orchards and farms. The greatest losses were 
amongst the fruit growers of Northern Eleuthera and to a certain 
extent in New Providence. 


IMPORTANT VISITORS 

The Colony was honoured by a visit between 3rd and 5th October 
by the Right Honourable Lord Listowel, Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, who, apart from meetings and discussions in Nassau, toured 
Eleuthera from Rock Sound to Hatchet Bay by car. Fifty members 
of the chamber of Commerce of Fort Worth, Texas, visited New 
Providence on 5th November and were entertained and shown the 
island’s possibilities as a holiday resort. 


PART II 


Chapter I: Population 


Tug estimated population for 1949 was 78,275, made up of 37,006 
males and 41,269 females. This is an increase of 1,655 over 1948, of 
which 83x were males and 824 females, 

There were 2,777 births in the Colony during the year or 40 -3 per 
1,000 based on the 1943 census figures. There were 1,183 deaths in 
the Colony during the year or 17°I per 1,000 based on the 1943 
census figures. There were 195 deaths of children under one year or 
73 6 per 1,000 live births. 

There were 663 marriages in the Colony during the year. The 
marriages were performed by Marriage Officers of the following 


inations : 
Anglican Si ies se OED © <0) 
Roman Catholic ie aie Sieg 58 
Methodist ae av ese we =: 168 
Baptist .... ee sae ats we - 233 


Total Passengers arriving in the Colony 


194 see 37,574 
194 oe 37,741 
1947 devs 37,856 
1946 sis 19,968 
1945 ai 8,328 


Of the above totals, the following were ordinary residents of the 
lony : 


1949 5,433 
1948 2,973 
1947 7,168 
I 4,398 
1945 4,670 


Year U.S.A. Canada U.K. Others 
1946. 7 z 80 % 4% 5% 11% 
1947. . . 80 % 5% 5% 10% 
1948. ; . 80 % I% 3% 10% 
19499. 5 : 8B % 9% 3% 10% 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


INDUSTRIES 

The principal industry of the Colony is the tourist industry. Post- 
war conditions brought a demand for accommodation which existing 
hotels and boarding houses were unable to fill, and there was as a 
result considerable activity in providing more accommodation. 
Several major apartment house projects were carried out in Nassau 
and opened their doors to tourists in the winter of 1949-50. The 
major enterprise in this sphere is the Butlin Vacation Village in 
Grand Bahama, designed to provide accommodation, on_ the 
lines made famous by Mr. Butlin in the United Kingdom, for 
American visitors in the middle-income brackets for a minimum of a 
six-month season. Accommodation for 500 visitors will be com- 
pleted by February, 1950. 

Other industries are the lumber industry and salt production by 
West India Chemicals in Inagua. There were considerable develop- 
ments in the former, particularly in Grand Bahama, where kiln-drying 
has been introduced and production considerably stepped up. The 
possibility of pit-prop and pulp-wood production has been explored. 
West India Chemicals, Ltd., increased salt production during the 
period, and are considering beginning operations with magnesite 
plant. 

The tomato industry in the 1949-50 season did not prove as success- 
ful as was anticipated, due to competition from Mexico, Texas and 
Jamaica. The Government is directing itself to improving marketing 
and distributing methods. 

Crawfishing provided employment for a large number of seamen 
during the fishing season, and the trade was a considerable dollar 
earner. 

Native straw-work and shell-work continued in full operation, and 
there were good sales locally as well as exports. 

The sponge industry has not recovered from the marine disease 
that devastated the sponge beds in 1939, and this and the sisal 
industry are for the time being in abeyance. A marine survey 
during the year gave indications of some encouraging regeneration 
of certain species of sponge, and interest in artificial cultivation has 
been stimulated. Although one of the best varieties, namely velvet, 
is now said to be extinct, there are signs that the sponge industry is 
capable of ultimate revival. 

The recruitment of Bahamians for agricultural work in the United 
States provided employment for some 2,000 unskilled labourers 
during 1948 and 1949. Consequently no general unemployment 
problem arose, 
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The following table shows approximately how workers were 
employed : 
Male Female Total 


Unskilled Labourers . : 1,800 400 2,200 
Semi-skilled Labourers . 1,600 200 1,800 
Carpenters . : . . 600 600 
Masons 7 ; 7 - 300 300 
Painters. Z : ‘ 300 300 
Mechanics . ; : ; 120 120 
Fishermen f ; : 400 400 





Totals 5,120 600 5,720 











A substantial additional number of unskilled labourers, male and 
female, obtained casual employment in seasonal occupations or were 
engaged in peasant farming. 


WAGES 


In certain industries wages are regulated by Orders in Council 
made under the Minimum Wage Act of 1936, but the increased cost of 
living in the Colony—the index is the highest in the West Indies—has 
accelerated the increase of wages far beyond the minimum in every 
employment. For example, the unskilled labourer’s daily wage, 
which was 2s. just over a decade ago, has risen to gs. to IIs. per day. 

The following range of wages for an 8-hour day (overtime 14 times) 
in the various occupations, trades and enterprises is based on the 
ability of the individual worker : 


1949 
8 hour day 
Male Female 

Unskilled . : - gs. to IIs. 4s. 6d. to 5s. gd. 
Semi-skilled ; . 15S. to 20s. 
Craftswomen : 

Shell-work  . ; Ios. to 16s. 

Straw-work . : 8s. to 12s. 
Carpenters . - 30s. to 50s. 
Masons. : . 30S. to 50s. 
Painters . . . 258. to 40s. 
Mechanics : . 20s. to 40s. 


In not a few instances employment of both skilled and unskilled 
labour is not continuous, and unskilled male labourers often receive 
5s. to 8s. per day for casual employment. Cooks and housemaids 
and general domestic help are paid from 30s. to 80s. per week accord- 
ing to hours of employment and arrangement with employers. 


COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living in New Providence is extremely high. During 
the winter season the tariff in first-class hotels varies from {4 5s. to 
£10 per day (inclusive) and in the smaller hotels from £1 15s. to £4 
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per day (inclusive). During May to November, rooms may be 
obtained in the smaller hotels for approximately {1 5s. per day. A 
furnished house costs from about £360 to {600 a year. It is estimated 


that, to live in New Providence in reasonable comfort, it would cost . 


a man, excluding rent, if single £600 a year, if married without 
children {1,000 a year, and if married with two children £1,200 a year. 
In the Out Islands there are a few boarding houses, but suitable 
bungalows would be difficult to obtain. 

The labourer’s staple articles of diet are flour, fish, hominy, meal, 
sugar, and occasionally meat, the cost of all of which has risen. (For 
exemptions from duty on staple foodstuffs see Chapter 3). He can 
obtain lodging for about 20s. to 40s. per week compared with 4s. 
per week in 1936. He is saved the cost of educating his children or 
providing medical treatment as both these are provided free by the 
Government. 

The cost-of-living index on 1st January, 1950, was 331 as compared 
with 311 in January, 1949, and 323 in January, 1948, the figures being 
based on 100 in September, 1939. The weighted system is used in 
assessing the cost of living. 


LEGISLATION 
The principal laws and regulations in force are : 
The Minimum Wage Act, 1936 
The Employment of Children Prohibition Act, 1938 
Employment of Young Persons Act, 1939 
Recruitment of Workers Act, 1939 
Trade Unions Act, 1943 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1943 
The Labour Board Act, 1946 
Children & Young Persons Act, 1947 


TRADE UNIONS 

There were in 1948 four trade unions in the Colony namely, the 
Bahamas Trades & Labour Union, the Bahamas Taxi-Cab Union, 
the Bahamas Plumbers Union and the Bahamas Typographical 
Union with a total membership of 261. These unions have all been 
organised in New Providence since 1946 and are duly registered under 
the provisions of the Trade Unions Act. In 1949 a new union, the 
Bahamas Musicians Union, with a membership of 72, was organised 
and registered. 


LABOUR DISPUTES 
There were no labour disputes during the year. The Labour 
Board Act of 1946 provided for the establishment of a Labour Board 
to act as a conciliatory body in regulating employer-employee rela- 
tions. The Board reports and makes recommendations to the 
Governor-in-Council. 
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LABOUR OFFICE 

There is no permanent Labour Department, but a temporary office 
has been in existence since 1943 to organise and supervise the recruit- 
ment of labourers for agricultural work in the United States and to 
operate an accounting system in respect of compulsory deductions 
from workers’ earnings for the support of their dependants. An 
idea of the scope of the work involved may be obtained from the fact 
that wage deductions in 1949 totalled $546,000. , 

The staff of the Labour Office consists of a Labour Officer, a full- 
time Liaison Officer, a part-tim: Liaison Officer and 11 temporary 
clerks. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years are as 
follows : 


Revenue Expenditure 
1944- «© - 671,397 625,744 
1945- +. - 607,972 704,504 
1946 . ‘ ‘ 823,604 839,292 
1947 . Z , 1,352,782 1,112,521 
1948 . . : 1,360,226 1,317,621 


{ The actual excess of revenue over expenditure for this period was 
216,299. 

The authorised Public Debt on 31st December, 1948, amounted to 
£245,000, which represented a loan of {£150,000 raised by sale of 
debentures issued under the Hotel Loan Act, 1924, £35,000 raised 
in November, 1936, for installing a new telephone system, £25,000 
in respect of an additional Telephone Loan, 1937, and £35,000 for new 
electrical plant raised in 1937. All these loans were raised locally. 
Provision is made for the redemption of these loans by annual 
contributions from the revenue to sinking funds, which on 31st 
December, 1948, stood as follows (market value of the securities) : 


£ 
Hotel Loan, 1924 Redemption Fund - 99,527 
Telephone Loan, 1936 ___,, 3 : ‘ 32,843 - 
Telephone Loan, 1937 __,, i F : 17,815 - 
Electricity Loan, 1937 __,, is : . 25,021 


Total held for repayment £175,206 


The chief liquid assets of the Colony consist of surplus fund in- 
vestments in England in trustee securities bearing interest at 
approximately 2} per cent, and amounting at the end of the financial 
year, 1948, to {101,991 (market value), cash (local and Crown Agents) 
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£438,026, together with a loan of £250,000 (free of interest) to His 
Majesty’s Government. Other principal assets are represented by 
the Golf Course Fund, £33,200, and the Government Property 
(P.W.D.) Fund, £26,760. Recoverable advances of £62,959 were 
offset by a liability of £44,449 in respect of deposits. The uninvested 
cash liability on account of the Post Office Savings Bank stood at 
£8,511 on 31st December, while other liabilities consisted of Bahamas 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, £28,122, and an amount of 
£3,600 held for repayment of war loan debentures which had not yet 
been presented for redemption. 

Apart from real property tax, and a probate duty of 2 per cent 
on personalty, there is no direct taxationin the Colony. The revenue 
is mainly derived from the following sources : 


1948 1947 1946 
£ £ £ 


rer ee. eee canner ©. 5 ancien 


Customs . . 802,001 774,546 483,804 
Port, wharf and harbour dues : 31,372 32,364 31,398 
Licences & internal revenue ‘ 79,615 44,289 22,143 - 
Real property tax. . 14,274 13,240 13,929 
Fees of court or office, etc. . .  II2,114 102,135 68,793 
Post Office revenue. ‘ . ‘- TIO, 152 47,532 54,304 
Interest . ‘ : : 8,629 8,259 6,754 
Electric power receipts ‘ -  1or,182 85,905 73,856 
Telegraphs and telephones . é 72,791 62,763 56,233 
Civil airport fees ‘ A : 18,193 16,406 1,829 


There are no excise duties in the Colony. Stamp duties are 
imposed on instruments used in civil proceedings in the Supreme 
Court or in commercial or other transactions, and are based on the 
value of the transaction. The Stamp Amendment Act, 1936, levies 
a tax of 2d. on all cheques. 


Expenditure under main heads for the years 1g6-48 was: 


1948 194 1946 
Head i; Vi : i 
1. Public Debt : : 20,769 19,664 23,378 
2. Pensions and Gratuities F 23,031 21,669 19,022 
3. Legislative Council . : 477 631 657 
4. House of Assembly. , 4,667 6,528 3,779 
5. Governor and Staff. : 7,090 7,145 4,421 
6. Secretariat. F 4,087 3,222 3,015 
7. Treasury Department . 3,661 2,746 2,725 
8. Customs Department . ‘ 16,510 11,171 8,929 
8a. Immigration Department . 1,856 1,129 917 
g. Judicial . - 5,434 6,563 3,609 
Io. Legal Department , : 1,704 1,548 1,860 
1x. Registrar General : ; 2,181 2,013 1,757 


12. Police Department . . 58,123 52, 636 44,037 
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Head 


12a. Police Department, Non- 
recurrent : F 

13. Fire Department : 

13a. Fire Department, Non- 
recurrent 7 . ‘ 

14. Prison Department . 

14a. Prison Department, Non- 
recurrent : : 7 

15. Audit Department 

16. Post Office. ‘ 

16a. Post Office, Non-recurrent . 

17. Telecommunications Dept. 

17a. Telecommunications Dept., 
Non-recurrent é 

18. Libraries 

19. Education . ‘ 

1ga. Education, Non-recurrent 

20. Port and Marine. ; . 

zoa. Port and Marine, Non- 
recurrent . 

21. Medical Department . . 

21a. Medical i acca Non- 
recurrent . . 

22. General Clerical Staff. : 

23. Public Works Department . 

24. Public Works, Recurrent, 
New Providence 

25. Public Works, Recurrent, 
Out Islands 

26. Public Works, Non-recurrent, 
New Providence. 

27. Public Works, Non-recurrent, 
Out Islands 

28. Agricultural and Marine Pro- 
ducts Board . 

28a. Agricultural and Marine Pro- 
ducts Board, Non-recurrent 

29. Development Board : 

30. Electrical Department : 

30a. Electrical pee Non- 
recurrent . 

31. Labour Office. 

32. Out Island Department 

32a. Out Island Department, Non- 
recurrent i 

33. Water and Sewerage 


AND TAXATION 


1948 
£ 


1,834 
23,043 


1,758 
66,004 


571777 


2,047 
58,304 


17,585 


136,484 


28,736 
10,217 


36,052 
13,679 
79,211 
57,820 
12,885 


71,257 
65,608 


7,917 
16,459 


27,236 


1947 
£ 


1,629 
26,889 
1,481 
35,382 
60,637 
2,060 
63,747 
27,634 


90,900 


27,299 
9,863 


33,742 
10,735 
23,003 
10,243 
12,357 


50,801 
64,334 


5,224 
46,305 


59,354 


7,419 
571723 


5,138 
25,087 
9,364 


29,724 
7,962 
10,332 
5,888 
10,272 


34,732 
39,704 


7,009 
4,321 
12,687 


17,367 
15,345 
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Head £ 

33a. Water and Sewerage, Non- 

recurrent , ‘ — _— 6,628 
34. Miscellaneous. - 314,697 273,475 89,243 
34a. Miscellaneous, Non-recurrent — — 94,289 
35. Industrial School : , 6,617 5,787 5,521 
36. Civil Aviation . F 30,527 33,287 24,193 
37. Immigration (see 8a) . : 
38. Controls. . : 6,502 — —. 

Note: All on recurrent “‘a”’ heads were included 


under main jeads in 1947. 


Final figures of revenue and expenditure for 1949 are not yet 
available, but the estimated figures are as follows: 
Revenue. ‘ ‘ ; £1,330,000 
Expenditure’. ‘ : £1,500,000 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 
Flour, rice, tinned milk, brown sugar, salt beef, salt pork, and raw 
coffee are admitted to the Colony duty free when of Commonwealth 
origin; other staple foodstuffs pay a low specific duty and are 
exempted from emergency tax. The duty payable on these items 
is listed below : 


Flour : F . Is. per 100 Ib. bag, preference 100 per cent 
Rice . Is. per 100 lb. bag, preference roo per cent 
Milk (condensed) . 10 per cent., preference 100 per cent 
Milk (evaporated) . 20 per cent., preference 50 per cent 
Sugar (brown) . . Is. 3d. per 100 lb., preference 50 per cent 
Sugar (white) . . 38. per 100 lb., preference 50 per cent 
Salt Beef . ; . 28. per 100 lb., preference roo per cent 
Salt Pork . é . 28. per 100 lb., preference 100 per cent 
Raw Coffee ‘ . Id. per Ib., preference 100 per cent, 5 per 
cent war tax 
Tea : ‘ . 6d. per Ib., preference 50 per cent, 5 per 


cent war tax 


Grits and Corn Meal . 1s. 6d. per 98 Ib., preference 25 per cent 
Pure Lard. : . 38. 4d. per lb., preference 50 per cent 
Potatoes . : 2s. per 100 Ib., preference 50 per cent 

The general ad galore duty is 20 per cent plus an emergency tax 
of 5 per cent ad valorem 

Spirits and tobacco are taxed specifically at relatively high rates. 
Gasoline and oils pay specific duties with an additional sales tax on 
gasoline. 

A sliding tariff is provided for the protection of the Colony’s agri- 
cultural production, the maximum rate being placed sufficiently high 
to preclude the importation of any item which is produced in sufficient 
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quantities locally. Preferential margins are designed to implement 
the Ottawa and Anglo-American trade agreements. 

Provision is made for the exemption from duty of Government 
stores, supplies for Armed Forces, industrial and educational supplies 
and meritorious awards. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


British sterling money is declared to be the money of account under 
the British Currency Act (Chapter 159). Under the Proclamation of 
His Majesty in Council of 17th October, 1936, however, silver coins 
of the United Kingdom ceased with effect from 1st November, 1936, 
to be legal tender in the Colony for the payment of an amount exceed- 
ing 40 shillings. 

Local currency, consisting of notes of 4s., Ios., £1 and {5 denomina- 
tions, are issued by the Bahamas Government Currency Commission- 
ers. A total of £637,400 of these notes was in circulation at the end 
of 1949. 

Owing to the geographical position of the Colony and its depend- 
ence on tourism for its revenue, American currency circulates freely 
and, at present, owing to the revaluation of the £, is accepted at the 
rate of $2 -80 to the pound sterling, it being obligatory upon residents 
to turn in all dollars received to the authorised dealers. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has maintained a branch in Nassau 
for many years, and in September, 1947, Barclay’s Bank (Dominion 
Colonial and Overseas) opened a branch in Nassau. 

The Post Office Savings Bank had deposits amounting to £351,525 
for the year ended 30th June, 1949 or £7,908 less than in 1948. 
There was an increase of 1,809 in the number of depositors during 
the year. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 


The Colony depends almost entirely on outside sources of supply for 
its requirements. 

Imports in 1949 amounted to £4,775,942 compared with {4,720,151 
in 1948. Included in the 1949 figure is the value of goods imported 
for the construction of a Vacation Village at West End, Grand 
Bahama. The value of general merchandise imported was slightly 
less than in 1948. 

As in previous years, Canada and the United States of America 
were the principal sources of imported foodstuffs. Flour, one of the 
largest items of foodstuffs, came from Canada, as did condensed and 
evaporated milk, and cured meats. Corn products, fresh and pre- 
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served fruits, vegetables and rice came primarily from the United 
States. Imports of pickled meats were divided almost equally 
between Canada and the United States. The United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand supplied in substantial quantities some 
of the articles previously imported from Canada and the United 
States, such as cooking fats from the United Kingdom, canned and 
frozen meats from Australia, and butter from Australia and New 
Zealand. The demand for fresh milk and eggs, and to a large extent, 
poultry, was met by local production. 

Electrical apparatus, medicines and drugs, cotton piece-goods, and 
wearing apparel came principally from the United States of America. 
Woollen piece-goods, motor-cars and tyres, bicycles, cement, and 
corOn washing soap came almost entirely from the United King- 

om. 


Aruba was the chief source of supply of fuel oils. 


EXPORTS 

Total exports in 1949 amounted to £660,813, domestic exports 
being £488,365. It is encouraging to note that the value of domestic 
exports in 1949 exceeded similar exports in 1948 by £140,157. The 
item mainly responsible for this large increase was lumber, which was 
exported principally to West Indian islands—Antigua, Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Cuba being the largest buyers. Exports of lumber 
in 1949 exceeded exports in 1948 by £126,587. Canada was the 
principal importer of salt and tomatoes. Crawfish, shells, straw- and 
Shell-work went to the United States of America. 

A new item of export was shredded coconuts which went solely 
to the United Kingdom, and amounted to {£14,56r. 

The total value of the Colony’s trade during the last five years 
was as follows : 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Imports . 1,806,019 2,840,576 4,202,404 4,720,151 4,775,789 
Exports 
(excluding 


specie) . 432,202 399,319 721,290 = 550,357 657,456 
Re-exports were valued at £360,111 in 1947, £203,712 in 1948 and 
£172,448 in 1949. 


IMPORTS: Principal Items 


. 1948 _1949 
Article Quantity Value Quantity Value 
£ £ 
Butter . : . cwt. 3,289 46,688 2,751 42,100 
Cheese . . . cwt. 1,154 = - 17,345 1,531 21,284 


Flour, ‘ . bri. 54,198 204,934 51,708 170,211 
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1948 1949 
Article Quantity Value Quantity Value 
£ £ 
Animal foodstuffs . cwt. 74,445 114,937 68,711 88,699 
Lard substitutes . cwt. 11,636 96,549 16,202 115,583 


Pickled meats . cwt. 5,750 44,414 5,955 38,951 
Canned meats . value — 60,056 — 64,961 
Fresh meats. cwt. 10,538 123,939 12,969 152,690 
Milk, cond. Ala ‘value — 77,211 — 96,912 
Rice . ewt. 19,113 58,507 = 23,359 57,893 
Hominy . : . cwt. 28,520 51,906 21,617 30,910 
Sugar. : cwt. 19,452 90,626 35,561 64,834 
Cigarettes  . thousands 39,349 34.877. 43,877 42.556 
Lumber . . thous. feet 2,985 113,210 2,461 86,002 
Shingles . thous. lin. in. 32,125 44,318 20,241 24,532 
Wearing apparel . value _— 131,444 — 126,103 


Boots and shoes - prs. 122,136 84,997 132,127 87,192 
Cement . ‘ . cwt. 207,673 72,317 235,650 . 62,452 
Cotton piece-goods 


thous. sq. yds. 728 76,060 626 62,885 
Electrical apparatus 

and appliances’. value — 124,825 — 97,128 
Furniture ‘ . value — 161,547 _— 123,583 
Hardware : . value — 211,396 — 150,894 
Medicines and drugs. value — 48,105 _— 50,645 
Machinery . value _— 154,270 _— 200,718 
Motor cars and trucks no. 445 174,162 232 101,749 
Oils, crude . thous. gals. 2,083 74,278 2,397 86,068 
Gasoline . . thous. gals. 1,087 = 77,422 3,108 164,312 
Kerosene. . thous. gals. 628 26,153 . 747 27,280 
Lubricating _. thous. gals. 89 =: 15,682 85 15,171 
Paints. : . value _— 59,278 — 41,781 
Paper. : . value — 36,384 — 41,706 
Soap, common . cwt. 8,065 45,381 6,232 32,803 
Toilet preparations . value — 42,976 _— 47,598 

Woollen piece-goods ; 
thous. sq. yd. Ior 59,587 80 50,829 

EXPORTS: Principal Items 
: 1948 1949 
Article Quantity Value Quantity Value 
£ 

Sisal . - ++ ewt. 5,100 13,409 3,249 4,386 
Sponge . . cwt. 129 8,543 22} 4,636 
Tomatoes thous. bush. 102 = 92,230 75 75,385 
Crawfish . . - cwt. 14,078 67,764 16,415 64,392 
Salt ‘ thous. bush. 882 45,623 1,529 68,142 
Lumber . . thous. feet 3,347. 70,903 8,27I 197,490 
Shell- and Straw-work _— 11,229 _— 8,799 


Chapter 6: Production 


The natural resources of the Colony are marine, agricultural and 
forest products. Except for forest exploitation on the islands of 
Abaco, Grand Bahama and Andros, production is conducted indi- 
vidually, there being neither factories, plantations nor mines any- 
where in the Colony. 

Of the products of the Colony, sponge, crawfish, salt, tomatoes, 
shell, sisal, straw-work, hardwoods and lumber are exported ; other 
commodities are at present produced only for local consumption. 

Persons ot European descent are principally engaged in commerce 
and non-Europeans mainly in production ; but both may be found 
engaged in one or the other of these pursuits. 


AGRICULTURE 

The efforts on the part of the Board of Agriculture to foster and 
encourage agriculture, animal husbandry and the protection of the 
marine products within the Colony have been well maintained during 
the year. 

The recruitment of agricultural labourers for work in the United 
States continued and thus drew off a number of workers who would 
otherwise have been engaged in agriculture in the colony. 

Owing to the restrictions on the importation of foodstuffs from 
dollar countries much more attention was paid to increasing produc- 
tion. 

Vegetables. Such crops as cabbages, beets, carrots, spinach, 
English peas, lima beans, okras, etc. were grown in the Colony. 
Large quantities of seasonal vegetables were always available in the 
local market. 

Onions. A fair crop of excellent quality was produced and con- 
sumed locally. The 1950 crop promised to be a bumper one as there 
was no shortage in supply of seed during the season. This crop 
should begin to come on the local market during March, 1950. 

Okras. The growing of okras for export is a new industry which 
continues to attract the attention of many farmers. During 1949, 
7,580 cwts. were exported valued at £19,356. 

Tomatoes. During 1949, 1,800 acres were under cultivation; 
75,000 bushels were exported valued at £75,385. The average price 
paid at the auctions during this season was ros. per lug. During 
1948, 101,920 bushels valued at {92,230 were exported ; the crop 
averaged Ios. per lug. 

The Board of Agriculture assisted farmers by furnishing them with 
seeds, fertiliser, packing material, labels and marketing facilities, 
etc. 

Pineapples. A steady increase in the expansion of this industry 
is taking place. The exports during 1949 amounted to 2,862 dozen 
valued at {1,152 as compared with 2,672 dozen valued at £692 
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exported during 1948. There is an increase as far as export figures 
are concerned, but it has been discovered that the variety grown in 
the Bahamas is not suitable for export as it will not carry satisfactorily 
to the foreign markets. 

Cstrus. Efforts directed towards the expansion of this industry 
were maintained, and thousands of budded plants were sold to the 
general public in New Providence and the Out Islands. There was 
a marked increase in the number of plants set out, especially by those 
who were establishing new homes. 

Bananas. A great deal of attention was paid during 1948 and 
1949 to the cultivation of this important item of food. Several 
farmers in New Providence secured hundreds of suckers from the 
Out Islands, and set them out in their holdings. Results obtained 
were very good and prices remunerative. Apart from these results, 
thousands of bunches were sent in to the Produce Exchange in Nassau 
from the Out Islands. This fruit forms a very important addition 
to the dietary of the population. 

Stsal. There were no new acreages planted during the year. 
The old acreages gave fair results together with remunerative prices. 
During 1949, 3,249 cwt. were exported valued at £4,386 compared 
with 5,100 cwt. valued at £13,409 in 1948. 

Sanseviera. It was thought at one time that sanseviera might 
replace sisal as a peasant industry, but no interest has been displayed 
in the production of this product and the farms established at Andros, 
Cat Island, Long Island, Exuma and Abaco have been abandoned. 

Fodder Crops. No success has yet been achieved by the Agri- 
cultural Board in its efforts to interest the peasant farmer in the 
growing of imported fodder crops, and its endeavours to distribute the 
various grasses grown at the Board’s Experimental Station have 
proved a failure. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
The following table shows the quantity of livestock in the Colony : 


1948 1949 
Horses. ‘ 5 3,200 3,300 
Horned Cattle . ‘ 3,700 3,700 
Sheep . : F 21,500 21,500 
Goats : ‘ : 14,000 15,000 
Swine ; : : 8,000 7,500 
Poultry . ; . 375,000 380,000 


The importance of animal husbandry to agricultural development 
in the Colony has always been stressed by the Board of Agriculture. 
The board periodically furnished thorough-bred stock to farmers 
on the Out Islands for the purpose of improving the native stock 
The vaccination of horses, mules and asses against sleeping-sickness 
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was carried out. Any outbreaks of diseases in the livestock of both 
New Providence and the Out Islands were attended to immediately 
by the Veterinary Officer. 

FISHERIES 

The export of crawfish and scale fish under licence was continued. 
The fishing season opened on 1st October. Purchasing or collecting 
stations were established as usual under local inspectors, and thorough 
inspection of all cargoes was carried out. The Board proposes to 
re-establish inspection at destination early in the new year. During 
1949, 16,415 cwt. valued at £64,392 were exported, compared with 
14,078 cwt. valued at £67,764 during 1948. 

The sponge beds were closed to fishing during the latter part of 
1948 and 22} cwt. valued at £4,636 were exported during 1949, 
compared with 129 cwt. valued at £8,543 during 1948. 

Other products exported during the last two years are: 


Quantity Value 
1948 1949 1948 are 
Cascarilla Bark . - 97 cwt. 308 cwt. 511 1,529 
Small Shell , 574 bris. —* 6,366 8,858 
Conch Shells . 18,226 shells 121,000 shells 436 1,292 
Turtle shell : . 5 ewt. 15 cwt. 700 1,226 
Coconuts . - 30,200 nuts 6,042 cases 448 14,561 


* Quantity not available. 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


There are no co-operative societies other than 17 farmers’ associa- 
tions on the Island of Eleuthera and Cat Island. These associations 
are assisted by the Board of Agriculture to the extent or advancing 
seed and fertiliser, etc., for the tomato and other crops. The Board 
markets the crops and deducts its advances from the earnings of each 
consignor until the entire debt is liquidated. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Free education is provided by the Government. The general 
administration is vested in the Board of Education, consisting of a 
chairman and four members who are appointed annually by the 
Governor. The Director of Education is the official adviser to the 
Board and attends all meetings. 

A scheme for the utilisation of certain military buildings at Oakes 
Field as an Education Centre has been accepted by the Government. 
Included in this scheme was provision for a technical school, a train- 
ing college, accommodation for the Government High School, and 
hostels for Out Island students. The technical school was opened in 
October, 1949, and the training school in January, 1950. 
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Primary Education 


Primary education is compulsory for children between the ages of 6 
" and 14 years, and is provided at publicexpense. The total amount ex- 
pended by the Board of Education during 1949 was £103,813 2s. 5d., 
giving an average cost per pupil on the total roll for the year of 
- £715s.7d. The expenditure per child on administration and salaries 
was {5 3s. 4d. Teachers’ salaries accounted for 72 per cent of the 
total expenditure. 


At the end of 1949 the Board was maintaining 89 schools, and 
grants-in-aid were being paid to 35 schools. The total number of 
children attending these schools was 13,336. In addition to schools 
which are directly under the control of the Board of Education, there 
are 46 denominational schools with a total roll of over 3,601 and 7 
private schools with over 324 pupils. Owing to the scattered 
population, this relatively large number of schools is not adequate. 
A number of children are out of the reach of any school, and in some 
localities attendance at school entails a certain amount of hardship 
on young children. 


In conformity with the agricultural policy of the Government, 
prominence has been given in all Board schools to agricultural train- 
ing. This is becoming an outstanding feature of education in the 
Bahamas. Sewing lessons for girl pupils are given in most schools. 
Two centres for cooking classes for girls and two for woodwork classes 
for boys have been established in Nassau. 


Staff and Accommodation. The Board employed 152 teachers 
(principal and assistant), 120 student teachers, 244 monitors and 35 
grant-in-aid teachers. The shortage of qualified teachers is proving 
a great handicap to education. 


Secondary Education 


Secondary education leading to the School Certificate is provided 
for 124 pupils in the Government High School. There are also five 
schools maintained by religious bodies which provide secondary 
education for about 631 pupils. Two of these schools satisfy the 
conditions laid down in the Secondary Education Act and receive 
assistance from the Government. 


Government High School. The Government High School is open to 
children between the ages of 11 and 18 who can qualify by passing 
an entrance examination set by the headmaster. 


The headmaster and the six teachers possess college degrees.. The 
number of pupils attending in 1949 was124. The cost of maintaining 
this school was £7,428 in 1949. The fees are £10 ros. od. per annum. 
The general standard reached is that of the School Certificate. 


Queen’s College. This school is under the direction of the Methodist 
Missionary Society. The headmaster, who is a Methodist minister, 
is appointed from England, although the school is non-sectarian. 
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There are 12 teachers, four of whom have college degrees. Primary 
and secondary education is provided. The fees are £18 per annum for 
the primary school and {30 per annum for the secondary school. 
In 1949 there were 327 pupils. 


St. Francis Academy. This school is maintained by the Roman 
Catholic Church and conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Mount 
Saint Vincent of New York, U.S.A. In 1949 there were 110 pupils. 
Primary and secondary education is provided. The standard reached 
is that of the School Certificate. The fees are £12 10s. od. per annum. 


St. Augustine's College. St. Augustine’s College, a secondary 
school for boys, was established in January, 1945. It is conducted 
by priests of the Order of St. Benedict. The college is located four 
miles east of Nassau in the Fox Hill District. Pupils are prepared 
for the Cambridge School Certificate examinations. In 1949 the staff 
consisted of g qualified teachers, all with degrees. The fees are 
£20 per annum. In 1949 there were 48 pupils. 


St. John’s College. St. John’s College is the Diocesan secondary 
school and is managed by a Board of Governors under the chairman- 
ship of the Lord Bishop of Nassau. It is financed by pupils’ fees and 
a Government grant. It was opened in January, 1947, with an 
enrolment of 135 pupils. The present numbers are 165. The staff 
consists of the headmaster and six qualified assistants. The curti- 
culum is based on the syllabus set for the Cambridge Certificate 
examinations. The fees are {16 ros. od. per annum. 


St. Andrew's School. This school was opened in 1948 by a school 
company with a capital of £10,000, under the direction of a board 
of directors. There is a headmaster and four teachers, four of whom 
are university graduates. The school takes children from nine to 
14 vears, although the aim is to raise the age limit and to raise the 
standard of education to that of the School Certificate. The number 
of pupils on the roll is 30. The fees are £30 to {60 per annum. 


Training of Teachers 

Arrangements have been made to start in January, 1950, a small 
Training College and Training School at Oakes Field. The school 
has accommodation for 260 children. Thirty teachers or student 
teachers have been withdrawn from the Nassau schools for training. 
Ten of these will teach in the school, the remainder will attend lec- 
tures.” 

The Board of Education conducts a summer course for teachers 
yearly for a period of three weeks. The course is held in Nassau and 
teachers from all the out-lying islands attend. The purpose of the 
summer school held in Nassau from 25th July to r2th August, 1949, 
was to help assistants and subordinate teachers in the practical work 
of teaching. Over 148 head teachers, assistant teachers. and sub- 
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| otdinate teachers from the Out Islands and 39 teachers from the 
| Nassau schools attended. . 


| Technical Education 


On 5th October, 1949, Lord Listowel opened the new Technical 
school at Oakes Field. 


- Domestic Science 

_ The Dundas Civic Centre provides training for 135 pupils in house- 

wifery and eooking, as well as giving instruction in table waiting, etc. 

> Visnal and Aural Aids 
_Astart has been made with a library of film strips and of 16 mm. 
tlms; there are at present 60 film strips, 200 reels of educational 
ims, two 16 mm. sound projectors and 16 film strip projectors. 

Lessons to the preparatory, junior and senior schools have been 

broadcast daily from 9.15 a.m. to 10.15 a.m. In addition, lectures 
onaims of education, history of education and educational psychology 
iave been broadcast from 6.15 p.m. to 6.45 p.m. daily. 


Miscellaneous 


Under a scheme sponsored by the House of Assembly four teachers 
om the United Kingdom arrived to take up duties in the Out Islands. 

At the present time there are six members of the staff of the Board 
{Education attending universities or colleges in the United Kingdom, 
‘wo at St. Andrews, three in London and one in Edinburgh. In 
addition the holders of two Government Scholarships are at Edin- 
ourgh and Belfast. 

The Bahamas Branch of the British Red Cross Society subsidises 
bs Een of milk to 16 schools in Nassau and 41 in the Out 
ands, 

HEALTH 

‘The climate of the Colony is most conducive to good health. 
tipe-borne purified water, a drainage and sewerage system, ice plant 
and cold storage are features of the capital, Nassau. 

The city water and milk supply are regularly analysed and a high 
| Standard of purity maintained. Elsewhere in the Colony protection 
| af wells from contamination is attempted, though boiling of water 

8 still a necessary precaution. 


Medical 


The Medical and Public Health Service is administered by a Board 
o{ Health with the Chief Medical Officer as adviser. 
The health problems of the Bahamas are venereal disease, tuber- 
\ culosisand malnutrition. General diseases occur in average distribu- 
| ton as elsewhere. In New Providence 318 cases of measles and 209 
» Seg of chickenpox were reported during the year. No other 
| tpidemics occurred. 
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The Government incurred the following expenditure in connection 
with the hospital and public health service : 


: 1949 1948 1947 1946 
a - £117,533(1) £117,107(2) £63,844 £36,737 
ublic 


Health . 44,969 41,998(3) 42,387 25,343 
Total . £162,502 £159,105 £106,231 £62,080(4) 


== 











(1) Included {11,925 for further New Hospital plans, 1949. 

(2) Included {21,200 for New Hospital plans, 1948. 

(3) Markets transferred from Board of Health to Agricultural 
and Marine Products Board. 

(4) Did not include cost-of-living allowance. 


The Prospect Hospital (ex R.A.F.) situated five miles from Nassau 
is still in operation as the general hospital and has accommodation 
for 160 patients. The Nassau Hospital has 215 beds. The medical 
staff consists of a Chief Medical Officer, four full-time medical officers, 
a part-time anaesthetist and a part-time medical officer. The 
nursing staff consists of a British matron and eight sisters with 76 
local nurses of whom 59 are in training. The total staff of all grades 
is 233. 

Most of the service is free and patients can pay anything from Is. 
to 10s. a day for public to semi-private beds. A private pavilion 
takes care of the patients of private practitioners. The total actual 
revenue of the hospital for 1949 was £8,246 13s. 8d, which represents 
8 per cent of Hospital recurrent expenditure. The services rendered 
by the Hospital are shown in the following table : 


Out Patients Treatments Ambulance Calls Prescriptions 


1947. 9,440 21,824 3,503 37,826 
1948 . 9,935 26,481 4,870 47,014 
1949 . 12,780 28,799 5,519 55,455 
Admissions Births Deaths Pauper Relsef 
1947. 3,364 526 256 680 
1948 . 4,145 597 352 686 
1949 . 5,301 708 393 679 


The Venereal Disease Clinic treated 1 ,195 cases, giving 8,677 
intravenous and 14,631 intra-muscular injections. The Laboratory 
and X-ray department showed an increase in service rendered. 
Ante-natal and infant welfare clinics continued their good work. 


The average stay in hospital was 74 days: the daily cost per 
patient in 1949 was 15s. 3d.; in 1948 15s.; in 1947 IIS.; In 1946 7s. 
and in 1937 4s. 
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The Out Islands had the service of four district medical officers 
and eight unqualified medical practitioners. Ten qualified locally 
trained nurses and 10 midwives are stationed at various centres to 
take care of cases. 

The Public Health Nursing Service is under a specially qualified 
supervisor, who, with five graduate nurses, is responsible for three 
health centres dealing with ante-natal, post-natal, infant and child 
welfare work. This is combined with a school service, home visits 
and the notification of any disease beyond their scope of treatment. 
Details of the service are as follows : 


Ante-natal Schools Vaccinations Home Visits 
1948. 3,256 229 —_ 7,315 
1949. 3,189 229 2,957 6,349 
Births Clintcs Attendance at New cases 
Clinics 
1948. 1,446 168 10,078 1,229 
1949. 1,454 151 10,109 1,245 


The Bahamas Red Cross continued its excellent nursing and welfare 
work and had three local graduate nurses under a British Welfare 
Officer. The milk scheme for schools is showing good results. 


Sanitation 


The Sanitary Inspector with an assistant and six sub-sanitary 
inspectors carries out the policies determined by the Board of Health. 
In the Out Islands local Boards of Health supervise the sanitation of 
their districts. 

In New Providence the water supply is checked bacteriologically 
every week. All the milk supply is pasteurised. Meat is examined 
by the Sanitary Inspector. Only licensed premises are allowed to 
sell food and food handlers are examined twice yearly. 

Hygiene as a whole is good in New Providence in spite of an in- 
complete sanitation programme for certain local sections. 

Some experimental sandfly control with gammexane was carried 
out during 1949 with promising results indicating that intensive 
campaigns efficiently carried out in the future might well effectively 
bring under control this troublesome pest. Satisfactory results were 
achieved by the use of gammexane at the Butlin Vacation Village, 
Grand Bahama. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Of the 21 Acts passed by the Legislature during the year, only the 
following deserve specific mention : 

The Emergency Tax Amendment Act (No. 2 of 1949) added tie 
following to the existing list of goods exempted from Emergency 
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Tax upon importation into the Colony: ale and beer, porter and 
stout, pure alcohol, cordials and liqueurs of all kinds and wines of 
all kinds. 

The Prison Loan Act (No. 4 of 1949) empowers the Governor in 
Council to raise a loan of £68,000 locally by the issue of debentures 
for the purpose of defraying expenses in connection with the construc- 
tion of a new prison in the Island of New Providence. 


The Public Officers (Devaluation Allowance) Act (No. 19 of 1949) 


and the Pensions (Devaluation Allowance) Act (No. 20 of 1949) 


provide for a temporary increase in the salaries of public officers and 
pensioners. This increase was made necessary by the sudden rise 
in the cost of living due to the revaluation of the pound sterling. 
Both Acts are of temporary duration only. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 
Law and Courts 


The law of the Colony is: 


(a) The common law of England as it existed at the time of the | 


settlement and subject to the exceptions mentioned in the Declara- 
tory Act (Chapter 7 Statutes, Revised Edition, 1929). 

(0) Statutes of the Imperial Parliament. 

(c) Statutes of the Colonial Legislature. 


There is a Supreme Court of the Colony which sits in Nassau, is 
presided over by a Chief Justice, and has the jurisdiction of a High 
Court of England. An appeal, in civil matters, lies from the Supreme 
Court to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The Supreme 
Court sits throughout the year as occasion requires, but ordinary 
sessions are held quarterly for disposal of criminal information and 
of civil actions listed for trial by jury. 


The principal magisterial court of the Colony is that of the stipen- — 


diary and circuit magistrate, who is stationed in Nassau, and appeals 
from his court lie to the Supreme Court. Magisterial powers are also 
exercised by commissioners in charge of Districts in the Out Islands, 
and by justices of the peace, and appeals from such courts lie to the 


stipendiary and circuit magistrate, who goes on circuit from time to | 
time among the Out Islands, to hear such appeals and dispose of © 
cases triable only, in original jurisdiction, by a Circuit Justice. The | 


stipendiary and circuit magistrate, commissioners, and, where so 
empowered, justices of the peace are also responsible for the conduct 


of preliminary inquiries into indictable offences triable by the 


Supreme Court. 


Payment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable cases, but ; 
the necessity seldom arises. The Penal Code provides for placing ; 


offenders on probation, and there is one probation officer, 
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The main types of civil case are those for money lent, rentals and 
damages ; the criminal cases chiefly consist of charges of wounding, 
burglary, house-breaking, stealing, the use of obscene language, and 
unruly behaviour. 


Prevalence of crime 


The following table shows the number of cases dealt with by the 
stipendiary and circuit magistrate and in the Supreme Court for the 
past three years: 





Magistrate’s Court Supreme Court 
Year Civil Criminal Year Civil Criminal 
cases cases cases cases 
1947 . - 1,518 1,137 1947 . . $127 88 
1948 . - 1,845 1,457 1948 . . 178 128 
1949 . . 1,710 1,185 1949 . . 216 141 





It will be seen from the above table that there has been a decrease 
in the number of both civil and criminal cases held in the Magistrate's 
Court in 1949, but that the number of cases held in the Supreme 
Court has continued to increase. The increase in criminal cases is 
being met by the imposition of more severe terms of imprisonment 
in the hope that it may prove a deterrent. 

Of the four cases in which murder was charged in 1948, two persons 
were found guilty of murder and sentenced to death and two were 
found guilty of manslaughter and sentenced to seven and fifteen 
years’ imprisonment respectively. In 1949 there were five cases of 
murder. In these cases, two persons were found guilty of murder 
and sentenced to death, two were found guilty of manslaughter and 
sentenced to three years’ and life imprisonment respectively and the 
other person was acquitted. 

It is thought that the increase of civil cases in the Supreme Court 
teflects the rising prosperity of the Colony and is related to the high 
wages and salaries now being paid in all trades and occupations. 
There is a marked increase in the number of claims on promissory 
notes and for goods sold and delivered. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Probation Services 

The fact that most indictable offences are committed by persons 
of ages averaging from 18 to 25 years shows the lack of proper ser- 
vices in the Colony to cope with juvenile delinquency. The Children 
and Young Persons Act, 1947, came into force on 18th September, 
1947. A Juvenile Court has been set up in Nassau, but it is too early 
to express any opinion on its effects upon juvenile delinquency. 
The question of setting up juvenile courts in the Out Islands is under 
consideration. 

The Industrial School, to which juvenile offenders are committed, 
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does not appear to serve the purposes for which it is intended, anda 
general reorganisation of this institution is now engaging the atten- 
tion of the Government. 


POLICE 


The Bahamas Police was established by an Act of Legislature in 
1864. The present authorised establishment of the Force is six 
officers and 200 other ranks. 


The Bahamas Police is a semi-military force, there being no 
imperial troops or defence force in the Colony. It is equipped with 
rifles and automatic weapons and trained as a rifle company. All 
ceremonial parades, guards and sentries are provided by the Force. 
A band of 18 instruments is maintained. 


The headquarters are in Nassau, New Providence, where the main 
strength of the Force is concentrated. 


For civil police duties the Force is organised into headquarters 
and street duty divisions with a separate Criminal Investigation 
Department. It is equipped with a motor transport section con- 
sisting of 11 vehicles, four of which are equipped with two-way radio 
telephone, and the C.I.D. has a well-equipped photographic and 
fingerprint section. 


The town of Nassau is divided into beats which are constantly ' 
and regularly patrolled from one police station and three sub-stations. 

The rural area of New Providence is patrolled from two sub- 
stations. 


The Out Islands generally are policed by a force of local and 
district constables under the Out Island Commissioners, but at 
certain of the more populous islands a constable of the regular force 
is stationed for duty periods of six months. 


During 1949 it was found necessary to open a sub-station at West | 
End on the island of Grand Bahama during the construction of the 
Butlin Vacation Village. 


The Force is also the fire brigade for New Providence and is 
equipped with nine motor fire engines, all personnel of the Force 
being trained as firemen. 


The officers of the Force are appointed from the Colonial Police 
Service, and the other ranks are recruited locally from the various 
Bahama Islands as far as is possible, and from Barbados and British 
Guiana when local recruiting falls short. Individual men from 
Trinidad and Jamaica, living in Nassau, have also been enlisted. 


PRISONS . 
The main prison in Nassau has accommodation for 117 male and 
19 female prisoners. There is a prison farm at Fox Hill for first 
offenders ; it can accomodate 72 male prisoners in dormitories. 
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Work was commenced in the latter part of 1946 on a new prison 
at Fox Hill to accommodate 64 male prisoners of the recidivist or 
habitual criminal type. Little progress had been made up to the 
end of 1947 owing to the difficulty experienced in obtaining materials 
from England, especially steel. In 1948 the Government decided to 
convert the recidivist prison into the main prison with accommodation 
for 224 male and 30 female prisoners, together with the necessary 
ancillary buildings and staff quarters. The present main prison in 
Nassau will be abandoned as a prison ; it is too small and its situation 
in the midst of a built-up area is unsatisfactory for many reasons. 
Plans and estimates for the new prison at Fox Hill were approved by 
the Legislature in May, 1949, and construction has progressed as fast 
as is possible in view of delays in the delivery of steelwork and other 
materials from Britain. 

There are small prisons or “ lock-ups ”’ on all Out Islands, which are 
under the supervision of the respective Commissioners. Prisoners 
sentenced to terms exceeding three months are transferred to Nassau. 

The health of prisoners during the year was uniformly good. 

The daily average number of prisoners in the Nassau prisons was 
214 in 1947, 258 in 1948 and 286 in 1949. 

Juvenile male prisoners are accommodated at the Industrial 
School, half a mile distant from the first offenders’ prison at Fox Hill, 
until they reach the age of 16. The age limit was reduced from 18 
to 16 years in 1948. A Visiting Committee is responsible for the 
control and management of this school, and an effort is made to teach 
agriculture and other crafts in conjunction with elementary schooling. 
The daily average number of inmates during 1949 was 50. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY 


The largest supply system in the Colony is in the Island of New Provi- 
dence and is owned and operated by the Government. 

A supply was first given in 1908 from a small direct-current plant 
in the town of Nassau, driven by gas engines from a producer gas 
plant. In 1922 the system was completely reorganised, the old 
direct-current plant being replaced with diesel-driven alternators, 
supplying a system of 2,300 volts high tension and 200 or I15 volts 
low tension on a frequency of 60 cycles. 

In 1937 a loan was raised to establish a new power station some 
two miles outside the town, as it was evident that the original power 
station site could not provide sufficient room for future expansion. 

The first installations at the new site were completed in 1939, a 
small diesel-driven alternator being installed for peak load purposes. 
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This was followed in 1941 by the installation of a 1,100 h.p. supe 
charged diesel alternator set, and a further two sets of the san 
capacity were installed during 1946 and 1947. 

To complete the process of eliminating the old power station an 
to meet the rapidly increasing departmental commitments, four ne 
units totalling some 7,200 h.p. are to be installed in the near futur: 

The generating voltage at the new power station is 6,900 volts an 
all the new high-voltage feeders are at this voltage ; the high-voltage 
distribution in the town, however, remains at 2,300 volts. If develorz 
ment of the eastern and western ends of the island continues, it ma 
be necessary to install additional transmission lines at 22,000 volt 
to provide a suitable supply. 

Electricity rates are amongst the lowest in the West Indie: 
although some increases in charges are being made to meet th 
continuing increase of fuel, labour and material costs. 

Altogether, the undertaking has some 58 miles of undergrounc 
high-tension and low-tension networks, and some 142 miles of over 
head high-tension and low-tension feeders. The number of consumer 
connected at the end of 1949 was 5,500, the units generated durin; 
that year being 14,976,360. 

An extensive programme of expansion and reconstruction is ir 
hand, an important aspect of the latter being the replacement of much 
of the present overhead system by underground networks. Some 
twenty years of experience with underground cables has shown that 
local conditions are not unfavourable to their use. The elimination 
of as much as possible of the overhead system is thought to be a good 
investment against the probably extensive and costly damage which 
may be caused by hurricanes or similar tropical disturbances ex- 
perienced in this area. 

Several of the Out Islands have small privately owned generating 
plants which provide a limited supply for the general public. The 
larger undertakings are generally equipped with diesel-driven alterna- 
tors, generating at American standard low voltages and frequency. 


WATERWORKS 

The original source of the supply of fresh water at Blue Hills 
became practically exhausted several years ago. The average 
salinity of the water being produced at the end of 1949 in this area 
was rather high for ordinary domestic users, but by mixing it with 
the fresher water obtained from the other stations the salinity was 
reduced. The stations at Prospect and the Grove were enlarged to 
great advantage, and the system at Perpalls was improved consider- 
ably. These stations are from four to five miles west of the Blue 
Hills station, and are operated by small electrical pumps and wind- 
mills. During the day the water from these systems is chlorinated 
and pumped to the reservoirs at Fort Fincastle. At night, when 
there is a surplus, water is pumped to the storage tanks at Blue Hills, 
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where it is mixed with the water of higher salinity, purified and then 
pumped to the main reservoirs at Fort Fincastle. The result is that 
water of good quality and of a moderate salinity is normally supplied 
to the city and suburban areas. 

The expansion of the various residential districts and the large 
number of new houses have increased the demand for supplies, and 
the consumption increased from 63 million gallons in 1934 to 223 
million gallons in 1948. 

All ground water on the island is the accumulation of excess 
rainfall, and extreme care must be exercised in pumping not to upset 
the hydrostatic balance between this layer of fresh water and the 
underlying sea-water in the rock. For this reason the amount of 
production over a given area has been carefully designed, and pump- 
ing is by means of a series of small pumps with suctions submerged 
only a few feet in the water, no single well yielding more than 150 
gallons per hour. The results have been reasonably satisfactory and 
the salinity of the present wells remains fairly constant. ' 

In view of these conditions, the Public Board of Works exercises 
stringent control over the consumption of city water, limiting its 
use to domestic and industrial purposes, with certain restrictions. 
It is not allowed for the watering of lawns and gardens, and is pro- 
hibited for the flushing of sanitary fixtures in houses where there are 
a number of such units. In 1948 the rates were revised, with a view — 
to discouraging waste and unnecessary use of water. These are now 
on a sliding scale, which increases the price from 3s. for the first 
thousand gallons per week, to 6s. for the second thousand, and I2s. 
per 1,000 gallons for all amounts over two thousand gallons per week. 
Water for industrial purposes is charged at a flat rate of 3s. per 
thousand gallons irrespective of the quantity used. 

That these revised rates have had the desired effect is shown by the 
fact, that although 189 new connections were made during the year, 
the consumption was reduced from 223 million gallons in 1948 to 
208 million gallons in 1949. These measures are essential if the 
supply is to remain of moderate salinity ; otherwise its indiscriminate 
use would almost certainly result in depletion of the areas producing 
fresh water. In the meanwhile, investigations are being carried out 
over other areas, which also might produce fresh water, in order 
to take care of additional future demands. The linking of the former 
R.A.F. water supply at Windsor Airfield, 12 miles outside the city, 
to the existing system, will be started as soon as material arrives, 
possibly early in 1950. 

A scheme by a private company for the collection of rainwater 
from an artificial catchment area is under consideration. If this 
project materializes, it may solve the water problem of New Provi- 
dence for some years to come. 


SEWERAGE 


The Public Board of Works regulates the sanitary arrangements 
of all new buildings and buildings which are extensively renovated. 
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Whenever these buildings are located in an area serviced by the 
sewerage system, it is compulsory that all fixtures be connected to 
the city sewers. The inspection of work done by provate plumbers 
is enforced, to ensure that all work carried out is according to the 
most modern methods of sanitation. 

All sewers empty into a main reception tank at Malcolm’s Park 
from which the raw sewage is pumped to the tanks at the sewerage 
plant on Potters’ Cay. This plant is of the “‘ activated sludge ’’ type. 
The crude sewage is broken up, screened and activated so that in its 
final stages all objectionable odours are eliminated. The expenses 
of operating this plant are not covered by the sewerage rates, but 
from the standpoint of public health it is extremely profitable. 

Whenever possible, extensions of the city sewers are made in streets 
or private subdivisions formerly not serviced. Work is carried out 
continuously in reconditioning the sewer mains and pumps, and 
recently improvements were made at the main station to facilitate 
the handling of the increasing amount of sewage, due to the growth 
of the township in general, and the extension of sewers in areas where 
formerly there was no proper sanitation. In such districts, owners 
are requested to condemn septic tanks and latrines and connect 
their properties direct to the sewerage system. This ensures the 
proper disposal of sewage, and the results have been very gratifying. 


BROADCASTING 

During 1949, this Colony was represented at the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Conference which was held in Montreal, 
Canada. Whilst no agreement was signed at this Conference, due 
to failure to agree on limits of interference, etc., no claim to the 
frequency of 1540 k /c.s was made by any other country, which leaves 
the Bahamas the use of this frequency on a clear channel basis. 
During the year the hours of operation of the station were extended 
from 5} to 9$ per day, and new studio equipment was purchased from 
an appropriation made by the Legislature. The standard of pro- 
grammes was raised, and the engagement of a news editor resulted in 
three news broadcasts a day, ranging from 8 to 15 minuteseach. These 
new programmes are of particular interest to the Out Islands where 
community radios are provided in many settlements. The Board 
of Education is using the medium of broadcasting to present educa- 
tional programmes to the Board schools in the Out Islands. This 
idea was given impetus during the year and is proving very beneficial 
to the Out Island schools. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 
The maintenance, superintendence and control of all public works 
on the island of New Providence is under the direction of the Public 
Works Department, which carries out its duties on behalf of the Public 
Board of Works. This Board consists of a chairman and four other 
members appointed annually by the Governor. Two members of 
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the Board are also members of the House of Assembly, not holding 
any office under the Crown or in the public service. All funds for 
public works are granted annually to the Board by the Legislature. 

Public works on the Out Islands are controlled by the Out Island 
and Economic Investigation Committee, work being carried out 
under the direction of the Chief Out Island Commissioner. A local 
Public Board of Works at each settlement or township also assists in 
directing the works to the best advantage. The Public Works 
Department gives technical advice where necessary, and, if requested 
by the Committee, carries out certain specific work for them on the 
various Out Islands. 


The following are the public works carried out by the Department: 


Waterworks. Recovery, distribution, maintenance, extension and 
improvement of plant, and administration of all matters connected 
with the entire water supply system. 


Sewerage. Collection, disposal, maintenance, extension and im- 
provement of plant. 


Public Buildings. The Board is responsible for the maintenance 
of Government House, the main public buildings, and the police 
buildings and stations. The rapid growth of Nassau in recent years 
has rendered the main administrative buildings inadequate. The 
renovation of the Secretariat was completed early in 1949, but, owing 
to the financial position, it has not been possible to carry out any 
improvements to the other public buildings. The proposed new 
police stations in the Southern and Eastern Districts have also been 
postponed. 


Private buildings. The Board exercises control over the construc- 
tion, location, architecture and planning (including remodelling and 
renovating) of all buildings in certain zones, as authorised by the 
Buildings Regulations Act. This prevents any faulty construction 
or sanitation and overcrowding of houses, and ensures that no build- 
ings are erected which are not in conformity with the local style of 
architecture, which is predominantly Georgian. The results which 
have been achieved are remarkable, and the large number of houses 
built in recent years contiibute to the old-world charm and 
picturesqueness of Nassau. Frequent inspections are made to ensure 
that there is adequate and proper sanitation, and wherever possible 
arrangements are made for private supplies of water, including storage 
of rain water, which may be used for all domestic purposes other than 
for drinking, thus conserving the supply of purified and chlorinated 
water as much as possible. 

The Buildings Restrictions Orders (under the Defence Regulations 
Act) regulate the construction of new buildings both in New Provi- 
dence and the Out Islands, but the previous limit of the amount 
allowed to be expended on a single building was removed during the 
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year. These Orders are revised as conditions warrant, and in conse- 
quence building materials have been available to all classes. Asa 
result, a number of homes have been constructed for the poorer classes 
and persons of moderate means, as well as more expensive types of 
house for wealthier members of the Colony. 


Roads. All public roads, sidewalks and abutments in New 
Providence are vested in the Board, which also controls their build- 
ing and maintenance. The Board also exercises its right in ensuring 
that no awnings or signs are erected over the streets or sidewalks 
which might be dangerous to the public. The Board also regulates . 
the type of such signs. All neon or ultra-modern electric flashing 
signs are prohibited, with the result that the business district with | 
its older type of signs still retains its quaintness and old-fashioned - 
atmosphere. Bill posting is also prohibited. 

The Traffic Committee make rules dealing with the direction of 
traffic, location of parking places, etc. This Committee has as its 
chairman the Chairman of the Public Board of Works, and four other 
members—the Director of Public Works, the Commissioner of Police, 
the Chairman of the Development Board, and another member 
representing the Chamber of Commerce, who is appointed annually 
by the Governor. 

In 1948, all main roads in the city were made one way streets, 
which relieved traffic congestion considerably. A few slight amend- 
ments have been made during 1949, changing the direction of traffic — 
along several streets, so as to make conditions more favourable for 
horse-drawn vehicles ; but otherwise the original rules have proved 
completely satisfactory. 

During the year the Eleuthera Road from Gregory Town South to 
Wemyss Bight over the whole length of Eleuthera, some 60 miles, 
with the exception of a few minor stretches, was completed, and 28 
miles of it received surfacing with cut back asphalt. Traversing as it _ 
does many hilly sections of extremely untractable rock, the execution 
of this work represents a major engineering achievement. 

The part that the road will play in opening up the Island to develop- 
ment, and in bringing greater amenities to the settlements along its 
length, cannot be exaggerated, and, although expenditure of over 
£100,000 has been incurred to date, it is generally felt that this money 
represents a sound investment for the future. 

. Roads have proper drainage both by surface drains and under- 
ground storm sewers. Even after the heaviest tropical showers the 
streets are free of water in a very short time after the rain has stopped. 
The drains are kept open and c'ean at all times, thus eliminating the , 
hazard of mosquito breeding or foul odours. 


ae 


Peer 


Parks and recreation grounds. All parks and public places, in- 
cluding recreation grounds, are carefully supervised and are at all 
times kept clean, and free from weeds and rubbish. Shade trees — 
planted and cultivated by the Public Works Department form a 
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restful shade from the heat of the sun, and annuals and flowering 
shrubs add to their attractiveness. The most recent improvement 
has been the landscaping on both sides of the road leading from the 
airport to the city, where the lawns studded with numerous varieties 
of palms, shrubs, annuals and other flowers, make a pleasant impres- 
sion on travellers arriving in Nassau. It has not, unfortunately, been 
possible to carry out the scheme along the whole length of the 
approach road, but it is hoped to do this when funds permit. 

A nursery is maintained for supplying these trees and shrubs. 
Formerly the surplus was sold to the public, but recently the demand 
for such plants, for parks and other public gardens, has been so great 
that sales to the public have been discontinued. 


Forts. The old historic forts of Nassau are preserved in their 
original setting. 


Cemeteries. The Board controls all cemeteries which are main- 
tained from public funds. Burials are regulated and the proper 
spacing and depth of graves is supervised. 


Royal Air Force Cemetery. The Royal Air Force Cemetery was 
built in 1943 by the combined efforts of the U.S. Post Engineers (who 
maintained the two O.T.U. airfields built under Lend-Lease) and the 
R.A.F. unit stationed in Nassau. Since 1945 the cemetery has been 
maintained by the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the Empire, 
a women’s civic organisation, which provides funds for its upkeep 
augmented by a grant from the Imperial War Graves Commission 
and donations from next of kin. The names of 112 airmen of the 
United Nations who lost their lives while on duty in the Bahamas 
appear on a memorial plaque (inside the lych-gate), and 53 hardwood 
crosses mark the graves of those who were laid to rest in this cemetery. 
The grounds, which are planted with shade trees and flowering 
tropical shrubs, are well maintained. 


Fire Wells and Fire Wharves. The Board has constructed a 
number of wells on the shoulders of the roads in low areas which are 
used by the Fire Department for fighting fires. These wells give an 
adequate supply of water and can supply several engines simul- 
taneously if necessary. They have been very satisfactory, not only 
in saving drinking water, but in providing an ample supply of water 
close to the residential areas in cases of fire. Along the water-front 
there are several wharves from which the fire-engines may pump sea- 
water for fire-fighting purposes. These wharves are kept in good 
condition and are also used by the local or inter-island boats for 
landing purposes. 

Subdivisions. During recent years the growth of the residential 
areas has been phenomenal. Private enterprise has been respon- 
sible for the construction of roads and clearing of lots in 
these districts. The Board, under the Private Roads Act, exercises 
_ its powers to make certain that such developments and subdivisions 
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have roads suitable for motor traffic and that building lots sold in | 
these localities are of a reasonable size to avoid overcrowding of 
houses, also that persons building homes in these subdivisions are 
provided with public utilities. 


Lighthouses. There are 41 automatic flashing acetylene naviga- 
tional lights operated by the Board. These lights are maintained 
and serviced by the Public Works Department, and new ones are 
erected by them when necessary. These lights are mainly for the 
benefit of local or Out Island navigation, although many of them are : 
visible from the main steamship routes and are used by offshore 
shipping. They are unattended, being serviced only once a year 
(except in cases where they become extinguished) and are therefore - 
classed in the Admiralty List of Lights as such. : 

Formerly 37 oil-lights were maintained by the Board, and were . 
attended by keepers. Recently the control of these oil-lights was ‘ 
handed over to the Out Island Department, as it was much easier 
and more economical for the local Commissioner to supervise the . 
maintenance, inasmuch as these lights were near settlements on the 
Out Islands. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 


During 1949 ships of the Canadian National Steamship Line rar. , 
regular freight services from Halifax during the winter months, and 
from Montreal during the summer to Nassau, bringing 9,543 tons of . 
cargo. A large percentage of the Colony’s imports and exports was - 
transported by locally owned vessels, ranging in size from approxi- 
mately 300 to 80 tons net, plying between Nassau and Miami, Florida. 
A number of vessels registered in the Bahamas were engaged in . 
transporting bananas from Cuba and other West Indian islands to 
Miami. A regular freight service between England and Nassau was 
run by steamers of the Royal Mail Line in 1949, and in addition a 
freight service by steamers of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, ' 
Liverpool, was inaugurated in 1948. In 1949 a freight service . 
between Jacksonville, Florida, and Nassau was maintained by motor _ 
vessels of the Florida Caribbean Line. 

A regular fortnightly freight service from New York was inaugu- 
rated during 1949 by the North Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Company. 
This service has proved of great benefit to the Colony. 

Due to the continued stringency of the United States wireless ; 
requirements for passenger-carrying vessels, transportation of ° 
passengers by local vessels, which was abandoned some years ago, { 
was not resumed, and passengers arriving in and departing from the | 
Colony were transported by Pan American Airways and British | 
South American Airways. 

On 31st October, 1948, a regular passenger service by M.S. Reina 
del Pacifico of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company between this | 
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»ort and Liverpool, England, was resumed. This service was in 
»peration prior to the outbreak of war, and its resumption has proved 
»f great convenience to the Colony. 

The R.M.S. Mauretania made ten calls at Nassau during the winter 
»£ 1949 in a series of cruises between New York and South America, 
and in the same year the S.S. Veendam and S.S. Queen of Bermuda 
ncluded Nassau in their cruise itinerary. 

The only port in the Colony other than Nassau at which there was 
shipping activity of any consequence was Inagua, where ships called 
for the purpose of taking salt exports principally to Canada. The 
number of ships calling at Inagua was 297 aggregating 71,968 net 
tons in 1949. The total number of ships entered and cleared at ports 
within the Colony in 1949 was 3,831 with a total tonnage of 1,756,668. 


RAILWAYS 
There are no railways in the Colony. 


ROADS 

All main roads and the majority of the secondary roads in Nassau 
are asphalted. The Public Works Department has for years been 
following the practice of asphalting all roads, whether main or 
secondary, when they are rebuilt. Consequently all roads are 
gradually being paved with asphalt. Maintenance and repair crews 
are kept at work on these roads throughout the year, thus ensuring 
their good condition. 

A recent survey showed the following mileage of the roads on 
New Providence, practically all of which may be used by motor 
traffic : 


Type Public Private Total 
Asphalted . . 112 miles 7 °5 miles 119 ‘5 miles 
Macadamised P 27 5°5 » 32°5 » 
Unimproved earth 20 ,, 22 ie 42 xs 

Totals . 159 miles 35. miles 194 miles 


The following vehicles were registered in the Colony at the end 
of 1949: 





Motorcars. : i ‘ 1,678* 
Taxi cabs A ; : ; 100 
Buses F : 4 6 
Trucks . : : : : 581* 
Motor cycles . : 5 : 74 
Bicycles : Pk . 6,501 
Horse-drawn cabs . : : 28 
Horse-drawn drays : ; 25 
Total . 8,993 





a 


*Figures available only to 31st October, 1949. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 

During 1949 heavier types of aircraft were in use mainly because 
of the increased activities of the British South American Airways 
Corporation which had transferred its Caribbean base to Oakes’ 
Airport during the previous year. Pan American Airways operated 
Convair aircraft and Trans-Canada Airlines DC-4M aircraft constantly 
throughout the year. Owing to the increase of traffic and the faster 
type of aircraft employed the control of air traffic became more com- 
plex and the control staff of the Department was increased to meet 
the demand. 

During the year work was begun on the aerodrome at West End, 
Grand Bahama, to specifications recommended by the Department in 
conjunction with the Air Ministry Meteorological Section, and towards 
the end of the year a seaplane ramp to enable amphibious aircraft to 
taxi ashore was also completed with advice from the Department. 
Butlins (Bahamas) Limited decided during 1949 that a two-runway 
aerodrome should be constructed and decided to begin work on the 
runway of 5,400 feet abutting the seaplane ramp to accommodate 
aircraft of the DC-4 category. 

Towards the end of the year control staff was further increased, 
and three additional control officers were employed and their train- 
ing commenced with a view to seconding them to the Grand Bahama 
Airport, where control and despatching of aircraft must be co . 
ordinated with the Air Traffic Control Centre at Oakes’ Airport. — 


In December, 1949, a new Bahamian company called Skyways 
Limited was formed, which owns a Grumman Widgeon purchased 
from Nassau Aviation Limited. At the end of 1949 the following 
aviation companies were registered in the Colony : Bahamas Airways, © 
with a fleet of one PBY5A, two Grumman Goose, one Seabee and two . 
DC-3s (these two aircraft had been purchased but were not registered . 
in the Colony at 31st December, 1949); Nassau Aviation Limited 
with one Grumman Goose and one Stearman; Skyways Limited 
with one Grumman Widgeon; Caribbean International Airways 
with two PBY5As (one of these two aircraft being registered in the 
Colony of the Bahamas and the other in Jamaica). 

At 31st December, 1949, there were nine aircraft registered in the 
Colony of the Bahamas, and there were ro current Bahamas “‘ B” 
pilots’ licences and six Bahamas ‘‘ A ’”’ pilots’ licences. 

Air traffic in 1949 showed a big increase over 1948 and there were . 
6,619 aircraft movements at Oakes’ Airport. The main companies 
operating into Oakes’ Airport were British South American Airways, ' 
Pan American Airways, Trans-Canada Airlines, Bahamas Airways. ' 
Nassau Aviation, British Caribbean Airways and Flota Aerea , 
Mercante Argentina. The total number of passengers arriving in the . 
Colony by air during 1949 was 27,202. i 
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Airport revenue for the year 1949 wasi 


s. d. 
Landing fees ; : ‘ II,I55 I oO 
Parking fees . ‘ . . gII 3 0 
Hangar fees . : : : 2,588 3 I 
Refuelling services . 2,226 6 3 

Rental of office and storage 
space, etc. . . ‘i 3,575 II II 
Miscellaneous ; i ‘ 540 4 11 
Total . £20,996 10 2 

POSTS 


Revenue derived from the sale of stamps during 1949 was £86,822 
compared with £107,167 in 1948. The very high revenue in 1948 
was due to the fact that two sets of commemorative stamps were 
issued by the Colony during the year ; one in commemoration of the 
tercentenary of the landing at Eleuthera of the Eleutherian 
Adventurers, and the other in commemoration of Their Majesties’ 
Silver Wedding. 

Four stamps, the 24d., 3d., 6d. and 1s. values, were issued on roth 
October, 1949, in commemoration of the 75th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Universal Postal Union. 

During the year inter-insular mail services were greatly improved, 
owing to the inauguration of weekly services by motor vessels between 
Nassau and the majority of the Out Islands. 

Air mails were despatched weekly to four of the larger settlements 
in the Eleuthera district. 

Surface mails were forwarded to Miami twice weekly during the 
period January-April. Owing to lack of transport the mail service 
was reduced to one despatch per week from May to December. 
Mails were also forwarded direct to New York and Kingston, Jamaica, 
as opportunity offered. There was also an occasional despatch direct 
to Great Britain. 

Air mails were despatched to Miami twice daily from Mondays to 
Thursdays and once daily on Fridays and Saturdays. In addition, 
air mails were forwarded to Great Britain, Bermuda and Jamaica 
bi-weekly. The service to Jamaica was increased during October 
to four despatches per week. 


TELEPHONES 


Exchange equipment for 400 telephone subscribers in the city area 
was installed during 1949, and a percentage of the applicants were 
connected by the end of the year. The number of applications for 
telephone service increased greatly during the year and exceeded 400 ; 
and consideration will now have to be given to placing an order for 
another extension. 
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The equipment to extend the Western Exchange was received 
during the last quarter of 1949 and this will be installed early in 1959. 
Equipment to extend the Eastern Exchange by 100 lines is promised 
for delivery in April, 1950. Cables, underground and overhead, to ‘ 
meet the expansion were installed during the year. | 


RADIO-TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


Several new radio telephone and telegraph installations were set up 
in the Out Islands, connecting these islands with Nassau, and the 
consequent increase in traffic necessitated the opening of another 
radio telephone and radio telegraph circuit between Nassau and the . 
islands. 

The opening of a Butlin’s Vacation Village at West End, Grand 
Bahama, about 120 miles from Nassau, necessitated the installation 
of radio telegraph and telephone circuits between West End and 
eae and West End and Miami. This work was started in Septem- 
T, 1949. 


PART III 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


GEOGRAPHY 


THe Bahamas are an archipelago of islands, cays and rocks, lying 
between 20° 50’ and 27° 25’ north latitude and 72° 37’ and 80° 32’ 
west longitude, and extending from Inagua on the south to Matanilla 
Reef on the North, from Mayaguana and its adjacent rocks and cays 
on the east to and including the Cay Sal Bank on the west, and are 
separated from Florida, to the west, by the Straits of Florida, and 
from Cuba, to the south by the Old Bahama and Nicholas channels. 
Extending over an area of 760 miles, the Bahamas comprise nearly 
700 islands and more than 2,000 cays and rocks. The aggregate land 
surface of the group is 4,375} square miles, which is slightly less than 
that of Jamaica, the largest of the British West Indian islands. 

New Providence, although not one of the larger islands, is the most 
important, as it contains the capital, Nassau, which is the chief port 
and is inhabited by more than one-quarter of the total population 
of the Colony. The island is about 21 miles in length from east to 
west, and 7 miles in breadth from north to south. 


The population of the Bahamas taken from the last census (1943) 
set out in individual islands, is as follows : 


Abaco and Cays : F : 3,461 
Acklins Island . ; ‘< . 1,744 
Andros Island . P : : 6,718 
Berry Islands. ‘ : ; 403 
Biminis.. ‘ : : : 718 
Cat Island : ; : : 3,870 
Cay Lobos ; , : : 7 
Crooked Island . : , 1,078 
Eleuthera 7 , ‘ : 6,430 
Exuma and Cays : ; ’ 3,784 
Grand Bahama . ‘ , ; 2,333 
Harbour Island . . : : 769 
Inagua. , : . . 890 
Long Cay . . . ; : IOI 
Long Island : : : : 4,564 
Mayaguana ; é ‘ F 591 
New Providence A ; : 29,391 
Ragged Island and Cays_. : 417 
Rum Cay . 219 
: San Salvador (or Watlings Island) 693 
\ Spanish Wells . 665 
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CLIMATE 


The winter climate of the Bahamas is most delightful. Frost 
unknown, the average temperature is about 70°F., the rainfall 
slight, and cool breezes prevail. The rainy months are May, Jun 
September and October. The total rainfall for 1947 was 51 ~- 
inches and for 1948 was 43 49 inches. 

The greatest heat is experienced during July, August and Septer 
ber, the temperature ranging from 80° to go°F. The islands are nev 
unhealthy and the malaria mosquito is unknown in the Colony. 


Chapter 2: History 


At the time when the Bahamas were first discovered, that is to sa 
in 1492, they were inhabited by a race of Indians who were remove 
to Haiti by the Spaniards to work in the mines. A few ston 
implements are occasionally found, but, apart from this, there i 
no trace of the aboriginal inhabitants. The Spaniards made n 
attempt to colonise the islands, which remained uninhabited unt 
about 1629, when they were included in a Royal Grant, from whic! 
date they were visited from time to time by settlers from Bermuda 
Earlier than that, in 1578, they were already regarded as part of th 
British domains. In 1647 a Company of“ Eleutherian Adventurers ' 
was formed in London for the purpose of colonising the islands, whict 
were granted by Parliament to the Company despite the earlier Roya 
Grant. In 1670 yet a third grant was made by Charles II, vesting 
the islands in six Lords Proprietors. 

Two years after the grant of the third charter the first governor was 
appointed by the Lords Proprietors. He and his successors found 
it extremely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this time 
were the virtual rulers of the country. In 1673 one governor was 
seized and deported to Jamaica; in 1690 another was deposed and 
imprisoned ; and it seems that the only governors who escaped 
trouble were those who left the inhabitants to do as they pleased. In 
addition to internal troubles the governors appointed by the Lords 
Proprietors had to deal with invasion. In 1680 the Spaniards 
destroyed the settlement and carried off the governor to Cuba. In 
1703 a combined force of French and Spaniards destroyed Nassau 
and carried off the negro slaves, most of the white inhabitants 
fleeing to Carolina. The new governor, who arrived in 1704, found 
New Providence totally uninhabited, and returned to England. 

Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as the 
headquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great were 
the depredations of these pirates that the British Government found 
it necessary to send out a governor to control the Colony and drive 
the pirates from their stronghold. This governor, Captain Woodes 
Rogers, arrived in Nassau in 1718, and in December of that year 
eight of the leading pirates were executed and the others compelled 
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to give up their nefarious trade. A period of comparative quiet 
followed. In 1776, however, a fleet belonging to the rebellious 
American Colonies captured the town of Nassau and carried off the 
governor, but after a few days the place was evacuated. Five years 
later a Spanish force took possession of Nassau and left a garrison, 
but in 1783 the Spaniards were driven out by a British expedition. 

The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively unevent- 
ful. The final abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic and 
social change ; the outbreak of civil war in the United States led to a 
period of considerable prosperity in the Colony, which, between the 
years 1861 and 1865, became a depot for vessels running the 
“blockade ’’ imposed against the Confederate States. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


The present constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of the 
North American Colonies prior to the War of Independence. The 
Government is modelled upon that of England in the early days, the 
Governor representing the Sovereign, and the nominated Legislative 
Council and the elected House of Assembly representing respectively 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

The ‘‘ Eleutherian Adventurers ’’, who came to the Bahamas 
from Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647, brought with 
them a conception of representative government already established 
in Bermuda, and the affairs of the infant settlement were managed 
by a Governor, a Council, and an elected Senate. The Charter of 1670 
to the Lords Proprietors provided for an elected House of Assembly, 
and the constitution, much as it exists today, was finally settled in 
1729, when the Crown assumed direct control of the Colony. The 
Bahamas enjoy representative, though not responsible, government. 
The Executive Government is in the hands of a Governor, appointed 
by the Crown, who has the power of veto, and is advised by an Execu- 
tive Council. Various executive powers and the right to enact 
certain subsidiary legislation are vested by law in the Governor in 
Council. 

The Legislative Council, consisting of nine members nominated by 
the Crown, was created as a separate Council by Royal Letters Patent 
in 1841. 

The House of Assembly is composed of 29 members elected for 15 
districts. The qualification for members is possession of real or 
personal property to the value of {200. A member must also be a 
male British subject who has attained the age of 21 years and have 
been ordinarily resident in the Colony for the preceding three years. 
The Out Islands seldom return a member of their own community, 
the 21 representatives being generally inhabitants of New Providence. 
The qualification for electors is ownership of land to the value of £5 

or the occupation of houses of annual rental value of {2 8s. in New 
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Providence, or half that amount in the Out Islands. Women havenc | 
vote. The normal life of the House is seven years, but it may b-' 
dissolved at any time by the Governor, as occurred in June, 1928, 

in May, 1935. No forms of local government exist. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


By the Weights and Measures Act (Chapter 172) weights and meas 
are fixed at the standard of those used in England previous to 
introduction of imperial weights and measures. Imperial wei; 
and measures are used, however, in the collection of duties on im 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


The following newspapers are published in the Colony : — 
The Nassau Guardian, published daily. 
The Nassau Daily Tribune, published daily. 
The Voice, published weekly. 
The Herald, published weekly. 
No periodicals are published in the Colony. 


” 


Chapter 6: Reading List { 


Hart, Miss. Letters from the Bahama Islands, 1823-24. Edited by 
Richard Kent. London, Culmer, 1948. 

MALcoLm, Harcourt. AHtstorical Documents relating to the Bahama 
Islands. Nassau, 1910. 

MosELEY, Mary. Bahamas Hand Book. Nassau, 1926. 

RICHARDSON, J. HENRY. Review of Bahamian Economic Conditions 
and Post-War Problems. Nassau, 1944. 

WAKEFIELD, A. J. Report on Agricultural Development tn the 
Bahamas. Nassau, 1942. 

Bahamas: General Descriptive Report on the Bahama Islands ; in 
which is included the Annual Report for 1902. Cd. 1985, 1904. _ 

Historic Forts of Nassau. Nassau, 1932. 

Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into disturbances in 
the Bahamas which took place in June, 1942. Nassau, 1942. 


The following Government publications are available : ' 
Laws. Revised Edition, Vols. 1 and 2. Annual volumes for years 
subsequent to 1928. 
Single copies of Acts. 1 
Rules, Regulations and Orders-in-Council. 
Blue Books. 
Official Gazette. 
Departmental Reports. 
Census, 1943. 
Law Finder: A Guide to Legislation in force in the Bahama Islands. 
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| PART I 
Review of the Years 1950 and 1951 


xneral 
Tue tourist traffic continues to be the main industry of the Colony. 
kis not only the chief source of revenue and of dollars but provides 


such needed employment for the inhabitants of the Islands. The 
blowing figures of arrivals in Nassau are of interest : 


By Air By Sea Total 
1950 : i ‘ 39,931 12,044 51,975 
1951 : GAL ts 58,927 17,831 76,758 


1 In 1951 air travel to Nassau increased 47 per cent over 1950. Air- 
caft brought more people to Nassau in 1951 than the entire total of 
umvals by all forms of transportation for any year since the inception 
a the Colony’s tourist trade. Sea travel to Nassau increased by 
48 per cent over 1950, a valuable and significant increase, considering 
the curtailment of pleasure cruises after the commencement of the 
Korean War. 

’ In 1951 the Legislature passed the Industries Encouragement Act 
wth a view to attracting light industries to the Colony and a number 
of such industries have already been established. 

There was a boom in the building industry in 1951. 
| The flow of capital into the Colony from the United Kingdom and 
‘the United States continues. The bulk of it has been invested in real 
‘Gtate. 

During 1950 the Colonial Development Corporation extended its 
operations in the Bahamas and purchased property at Eleuthera and 
Heth It has undertaken large-scale agricultural operations at 

Tos. 

A large number of Bahamian agricultural workers continue to be 
tmployed in the United States and their employment makes a notable 
contribution towards the economy of the Colony. At the end of 1951 
the Government had authorised the employment of 4,500 labourers in 
he way. The earnings of these workers amounted to about $5,000,000 

uring 1951. 

Arrangements were completed towards the end of 1951 for research 
t be undertaken by the University of Florida into the potential 
tatural and human resources of the Colony and a team of specialists 
tas visited the Colony. The investigations are being carried out in 
orcer to determine how these resources may best be utilised to enhance 
the economic well-being of the Colony. 

A survey of the organisation and administration methods of the 
:Bahamas Government was carried out by Mr. J. E. Dunkley of the 
United Kingdom Treasury during the latter part of 1951. It is hoped 
that his investigations will result in economies and greater efficiency. 
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At the close of 1951 the cost-of-living index stood at 135 showing a 
rise of 10 points over 1950 (Ist September, 1949= 100). 


Change of Governorship 


The late Sir George Ritchie Sandford, K.B.E., C.M.G., Adminis- 
trator to the East African High Commission, assumed his office as 
Governor of the Bahamas on 17th February, 1950. After a period of 
only seven months service in the Colony he died suddenly from a heart 
attack on 17th September, 1950. 

Mr. Chas. P. Bethel, Acting Colonial Secretary, assumed the 
administration of the Government upon the death of Sir George 
Sandford. He was succeeded by Mr. F. A. Evans, the Colonial 
Secretary, who returned from leave on 27th September, 1950. 

Major General Robert Arthur Ross Neville, C.B.E., R.M. (Ret), 
was appointed to succeed Sir George Sandford and assumed office on 
6th December, 1950. 


Change in Colonial Secretaryship 


Mr. F. A. Evans, the Colonial Secretary, was appointed to the post 
of Secretary to the Ministry of Defence and External Affairs, Gold 
Coast, and his transfer took effect from 31st December, 1950. | 
. Mr. Chas. P. Bethel, O.B.E., 1.S.0., Deputy Colonial Secretary, 
Bahamas, was appointed to succeed Mr. Evans as Colonial Secretary. | 
Mr. Bethel is the second Bahamian to be appointed Colonial Secretary | 
of the Colony, the other Bahamian to hold this office being Mr. E. B. 
A. Taylor, C.M.G., who retired in 1891. ) 


Sea and Air Communication 


In 1951 a direct weekly steamship service between New York and 
Nassau came into operation when the S.S. Nassau arrived in port on 
30th December on its inaugural trip. This service was a welcome 
addition to the Colony’s means of communication and continues to 
provide transport for visitors who have not yet become airminded. 
S.S. Nuevo Dominicano ran a service between Miami and Nassau 
during the winter months of 1950 and 1951. 

The S.S. Reina del Pacifico, which operates between the United 
Kingdom and South America, continued to call at Nassau on her 
outward and inward trips during the period under review. 

In 1950 eight cruise ships called at Nassau. This number increased 
to 11 in 195]. | 
_ On 3rd November, 1950, B.O.A.C. inaugurated the first New York’ 
Nassau direct service with their stratocruisers. The service was 
increased on 20th December with the addition of a fourth weekly 
round trip. It is expected that there will be a daily service during the 
winter months of 1952. | 


Civil Service Week | 


A Civil Service Week organised by Mr. F. A. Evans, the Colonial 
Secretary, in January, 1950, proved a great success. An exhibition 
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as held at which various Departments showed exhibits to demon- 
rate their work. The week’s activities culminated in a play written 
a civil servant with a cast of civil servants. 


2presentation of Bahamas at Festival of Britain 


The Bahamas was represented at the Festival of Britain by the 
esident of the Legislative Council and the Speaker of the House of 
ssembly. 

The Speaker of the House of Assembly represented the Colony at 
e¢ opening of the new House of Commons in 1950. 

The Bahamas Branch of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
on was represented at the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference 
nd General Meeting held in Wellington, New Zealand, in November, 
950, by Mr. C. W. F. Bethell, Member of the House of Assembly. 


juided Missile Stations 


Work is proceeding on the sites for the Down Range Stations of the 
joint Long Range Proving Ground for Guided Missiles. Sub- 
tations are being established at Grand Bahama, Eleuthera, Maya- 
guana and San Salvador. A number of air strips are already in 
operation on these islands, the exception being Eleuthera where the 
provision of landing facilities is still under consideration. 


Naval Visits 

H.M.S. Glasgow visited Nassau in April, 1950. During the year 
16 American warships visited the Colony. 

In September, 1951, H.M.S. Bigbury Bay arrived in Nassau. During 
the year two Canadian warships and 26 American warships also paid 
brief visits to the Colony. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


THE estimated population for the whole Colony on 31st Decemb 
1950, was 79,664, made up of 37,672 males and 41,992 females. The 
figures show an increase of 1,389 over those for 1949. 

In 1951 the estimated population was 81,440, 38,584 males a 
42,856 females, an increase of 1,766 over 1950. 

There were 2,676 births during 1950, or 38-7 per 1,000 of populati 
compared with 2,867 births or 41-6 per 1,000 in 1951. These figur 
are based on the 1943 census. 

There were 1,287 deaths during 1950 and 1,091 during 1951, or 18 
and 15-8 per 1,000 respectively. Infant mortality figures were 288 | 
113-7 per 1,000 live births in 1950 and 244 or 89-0 per 1,000 live birt! 
in 1951. 

There were 774 marriages registered in 1950 and 687 in 1951. TI 
number of marriages performed by the Marriage Officers of the variot 
denominations during the period 1949-51 are as follows : 


1949 1950 1951 


Anglican . : P ‘ 116 123 125 
Roman Catholic : : 58 77 80 
Methodist : . , 168 156 118 
Baptist . : . i 233 263 260 
Others , : ‘ ‘ 88 155 104 


The total number of passengers arriving in the Colony during th 
period 1947-51 was as follows : 


1951 : ‘ . 76,758 
1950 ? ; . 51,975 
1949 ‘ ; . 37,574 
1948 . : . 37,741 
1947 . . . 37,856 
Of the above totals, the following were ordinary residents of th 
Colony : 
1951 ‘ . . 8,306 
1950 ; : : 6,593 
1949 ; 4 : 5,433 
1948 : ' ‘ 2,973 


1947 ; ‘ ; 7,168 
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Nationality percentages of the visitors were as follows : 

U.S.A. Canada U.K. — Others 
% o ° 


% 6 6 7 
1951 2. 82 10 3 5 
1950. 79 10 3 8 
1949 2, 78 9 3 10 
1948 2, 80 7 3 10 
1947. 80 5 5 10 


te: In 1950 18,363 persons visited the Butlin Village at Grand 
Bahama. This number is not included in the above figures. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


OCCUPATIONS 


economy of the Colony depends almost entirely on the tourist 
try. Post-war conditions and better advertising abroad have 
ted in a demand for accommodation which existing hotels and 
rding houses were unable to meet. Although several major 
ttment buildings opened their doors to tourists in 1950 and 1951, 
is expected that there will be considerable activity in providing 
itional accommodation throughout 1952. 


Other industries are lumber and salt. The former industry has been 
loped considerably, particularly in Grand Bahama, where kiln- 
ving has been introduced and production greatly increased. The 
uction of pit-props is expected to commence in the near future. 
est India Chemicals, Ltd., increased salt production in Inagua during 
period under review and its new magnesium plant is expected to 
in Operations early in 1952. 


A certain number of people are engaged in growing fruit and 
tables, particularly tomatoes. The tomato industry was remark- 
bly successful in the 1950-51 season but the trade dropped somewhat 

the 1951-52 season owing largely to competition from Mexico, 
exas and Jamaica. 


Crawfishing provided employment for a large number of seamen 
{during the fishing seasons. The trade is aconsiderable dollar earner. 

Native handicrafts of straw and shell also give work to a number of 
people ; sales are good both locally and abroad. 


The recruitment of Bahamians for agricultural work in the United 
States provided employment for some 3,500 unskilled labourers in 1950 
and 4,500 in 1951. No general unemployment problem arose. 
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The following table shows approximately how workers w 
employed locally : 
Male Female Total 








Unskilled Labourers ‘ 2,100 500 2,600 
Semi-skilled Labourers. 1,800 300 2,100 
Carpenters r ; 650 650 
Masons . : ; : 340 340 
Painters . ‘ ; : 340 340 
Mechanics . : A 140 140 
Fishermen 3 : : 450 450 

Totals. 5,820 800 6,620 











A substantial additional number of unskilled labourers, male a 
female, obtain casual employment in seasonal occupations or : 


engaged in peasant farming. 


WAGES 


In certain industries wages are regulated by Orders in Council ma 
under the Minimum Wage Act of 1936, but the increased cost of livi 
in the Colony—the index is the highest in the Caribbean—has accel 
ated the increase of wages, far beyond the minimum, in every emplo 
ment. For example, the unskilled labourer’s daily wage, which w 
2s. just over a decade ago, has risen to between IIs. and 13s. per da 
The following is the range of wages for an 8-hour day in the vario 
occupations, trades and enterprises : 


8-hour day 
Male Female 

Unskilled . . A 7 lls. to 13s. Ts. 6d. 
Semi-skilled . 3 . i 16s. to 24s. 
Craftwomen : 

Shell-work . 3 j 10s. to 16s. 

Straw-work 7 ‘ ‘ 8s. to 12s. 
Carpenters. : : ‘ 40s. 
Masons . . a ‘ 40s. 
Painters Z . : A 32s. 
Mechanics . ‘ ; 25s. 


Overtime is usually paid at time and a half. 

In many instances employment of both skilled and unskilled labou 
is not continuous. Unskilled male labourers often receive 7s. to 10 
per day for casual employment. Cooks and housemaids and genet: 
domestic help are paid from 30s. to 80s. per week. Wages tend t 
rise steeply during the winter season. 


COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living in the Bahamas is extremely high. During th 
winter season the tariff in first-class hotels varies from £7 to £14 pe 
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Ay (inclusive) and in the smaller hotels from £2 to £6 per day (in- 
usive). During May to November rooms may be had from £4 per 
ay in the larger hotels and from £1 15s. in the smaller. A furnished 
Ouse costs from about £360 to £1,000 a year. It is estimated that to 
ve in New Providence in reasonable comfort, it would cost a man, 
.cluding rent, if single £600 a year, if married without children £1,000 
year, and if married with two children £1,200 a year. In certain of 
12 Out Islands there are boarding houses, and comfortable bungalows 
re obtainable on most of the larger islands. 

The labourer’s staple articles of diet are flour, fish, hominy, meal, 
ugar and occasionally meat, all of which have risen in price. (For 
xemptions from duty on staple foodstuffs see Chapter 3). His rent 
as risen from 4s. per week in 1936 to between 20s. and 40s. per week 
n 1951. Primary education is provided free by the Government as is 
nedical treatment and hospital treatment for persons who are unable 
O pay. 

The cost-of-living index on 31st December, 1951, was 359 as com- 
xared with 349 in December, 1950, and 331 in December, 1949. These 
igures are based on 100 in September, 1939. If Ist September, 1949 
immediately prior to devaluation) is taken as a basis then the index 
igures for December, 1950 and December, 1951 are 125 and 135 
‘espectively. The weighted system is used in assessing the cost of 
iving. 

LEGISLATION 


The principal laws and regulations in force are : 
Minimum Wage Act, 1936 
Employment of Children Prohibition Act, 1938 
Recruitment of Workers Act, 1939 
Trade Unions Act, 1943 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1943 
Labour Board Act, 1946 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1947 


TRADE UNIONS 


Five trade unions are registered in the Colony, namely, the Bahamas 
Trades & Labour Union, the Bahamas Taxi-Cab Union, the Bahamas 
Plumbers Union, the Bahamas Typographical Union and the Bahamas 
Musicians Union ; the total membership is 333. These unions have 
all been organised in New Providence since 1946 and are duly registered 
under the provision of the Trade Unions Act of 1943. 


LABOUR DISPUTES 


The Labour Board Act of 1946 provided for the establishment of a 
Labour Board to act as a conciliatory body in regulating employer- 
employee relations. The Board reports and makes recommendations 
to the Governor in Council. There was only one dispute during the 
period under review. This occurred in mid-1951 and concerned 
stevedores’ wages. It was quickly settled. 
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LABOUR OFFICE 


There is no permanent Labour Department, but a temporary st 
has been employed since 1943 to organise and supervise the recru 
ment of labourers for agricultural work in the United States and 
operate an accounting system in respect of compulsory deductic 
from workers’ earnings for the support of their dependants. An ic 
of the scope of the work involved may be obtained from the fact tl 
wage deductions totalled $620,000 in 1950 and $1,257,000 in 1951. 

The staff of the Labour Office consists of a Labour Officer, a fu 
sr Liaison Officer, a part-time Liaison Officer and 14 tempora 
clerks. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


The totals of revenue and expenditure during the years 1946 to 19: 
are as follows : 


Revenue Expenditure 
£ 

1946 823,604 839,292 

1947 1,352,782 1,112,521 

1948 1,360,226 1,317,621 

1949 1,329,967 1,509,974 

1950 1,579,748 1,658,741 

1951 . . 2,044,385 1,828,642 

The revenue of the Colony was mainly derived from the followin 
sources : 
1948 1949 1950 

£ £ £ 
Customs : ‘ . ‘ 802,001 756,398 932,280 
Port, wharf and harbour dues . 31,372 35,151 43,452 
Licences and internal revenue 79,615 68,419 70,734 
Real property tax . 2 14,274 21,394 20,122 
Fees of court or office etc. 112,114 =111,893 137,092 
Post Office revenue 110,152 98,084 65,641 
Interest i : 8,629 8,761 7,539 
Electric power receipts . 101,182 116,418 145,773 
Telegraphs and telephones 72,791 79,185 116,802 
Civil airport fees . 18,193 20,939 26,576 


Expenditure under main heads for the years 1948 to 1951 was : 


1948 1949 1950 

£ £ £ 
Governor and Staff 7,090 6,969 9,387 
Legislative Council 477 356 768 
House of Assembly 4,667 7,897 6,591 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


Head 


er ia and Marine rae 


boogie Department 
viation 
ontrols 


ustoms ee 
evelopment Board 


Jut Island Department 


Public Libraries. 
Public Works Department 


me Works, Recurrent, New 
Providence 

Public Works, Recurrent, ‘Out | 

Islands 

Public Works, Non-Recurrent, New 

Providence 

Public Works, Non-Recurrent Out 


Islands 


Registrar General’ s ; Department 


Secretariat . é 


Telecommunications Department 


Treasury Department .. 
Water and Sewerage . 


1948 
£ 


27,236 


1949 
£ 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


1950 
£ 


22,446 
2,388 
54,121 
6,626 
22,667 
156,150 
115,528 
127,949 
1,885 
56,193 


The chief liquid assets of the Colony consist of surplus fund invest- 
ments in England in trustee securities bearing interest at approximately 
3} per cent, and amounting at the end of the financial year 1950 to 
£196,358 (market value), cash (local and Crown Agents) £120,120 
together with a loan of £250,000 (free of interest) to Her Majesty’s 
Government. Other principal assets are represented by the Golf 
Course Fund, £33,735, and the Government Property (P.W.D.) Fund, 
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£27,689. Recoverable advances of £99,713 were offset by a liabi 
of £97,370 in respect of deposits. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The authorised Public Debt on 31st December, 1950, amounted 
£456,000, in respect of the following loans : 


Hotel Loan, 1955-59 (1924 Act) . : £150,000 
Telephone Loan, 1953 (1936 Act) . : 5,000 
Telephone Loan, 1953 (1937 Act) . 3 25,000 
Electricity Loan, 1953 (1937 Act) . ; 35,000 
Telephone Loan, 1965 (1946 Act) . , 100,000 
Electricity Loan, 1965 (1946 Act) . : 73,000 
Prison Loan, 1965 (1949 Act) : : 68,000 


Total . £456,000 


All these loans were raised locally by the issue of debentures beari 
interest from 3 to 5 per cent. Provision is made for the redemption 
these loans by annual contributions from the revenue to sinking fun 
which on 31st December, 1950, stood as follows (market value of t 
securities) : 

Hotel Loan, 1924 Redemption Fund . £108,802 


Telephone Loan, 1936 ” ” ‘ 7,903 
Telephone Loan, 1937 ” ” . 21,707 
Electricity Loan, 1937 " ‘ 30,323 

Telephone, Electricity and Prison. Loan, 
1965 ; ; 4 : 13,929 
Total held for repayment. ‘ £182,664 


In addition a further sum of £590,000 was raised in 1951 in respe 
of the following loans : 


Electricity Loan, 1952-66 (1951 Act) ; £208,000 
Hospital Loan Ss Oe * F 350,000 
Telephone Loan ” (1950 Act) < 32,000 


Total : £590,000 


These loans will be redeemed by annual drawings, with fun 
provided from revenue. 


TAXATION 


Apart from a small real property tax, and a probate duty of 2 px 
cent on personalty, there is no direct taxation in the Colony. Ther 
are also no excise duties. Stamp duties are imposed on instrument 
used in civil proceedings in the Supreme Court or in commercial o 
other transactions and are based on the value of the transaction. Th 
Stamp Amendment Act, 1936, levies a tax of 2d. on all cheques. 
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CUSTOMS TARIFF 

Flour, rice, tinned milk, salt beef, pork, and raw coffee are admitted 

» the Colony duty free when of Commonwealth origin ; other staple 


-odstuffs pay a low specific duty and are exempted from emergency 
x. The duty ele on these items is listed below : 


lour : 1s. per 100 Ib. bag, preference 100 per cent 

ice . Is. per 100 Ib. bag, preference 100 per cent 

Ailk (condensed) . 10 per cent, preference 100 per cent 

Milk (evaporated) . 20 per cent, preference 50 per cent 

ugar (brown) . . 1s. 3d. per 100 Ib., preference 50 per cent 

ugar (white) . . 3s. per 100 Ib., preference 50 per cent 

alt Beef . ; . 2s. per 100 Ib., preference 100 per cent 

taw Coffee. . 1d. per lb., preference 100 per cent, 5 per cent 
war tax 

Tea ‘ : . 6d. per lb., preference 50 per cent, 5 per cent 
war tax 

Grits and Corn Meal Is. 6d. per 98 Ib., preference 25 per cent 

Pure Lard 3 . 3s. 4d. per Ib., preference 50 per cent 

Potatoes : 2s. per 100 Ib., preference 50 per cent 


The general ad valorem duty is 20 per cent plus an emergency tax of 
5 per cent ad valorem. 

Spirits and tobacco are taxed specifically at relatively high rates. 
Gasoline and oils pay specific duties with an additional sales tax on 
gasoline. 

A sliding tariff is provided for the protection of the Colony’s agricul- 
tural production, the maximum rate being placed sufficiently high to 
preclude the importation of any item which is produced in sufficient 
quantities locally. Preferential margins are designed to implement 
the Ottawa and Anglo-American trade agreements. 

Provision is made for the exemption from duty of Government 
stores, supplies for the Armed Forces, industrial and educational 
supplies and meritorious awards. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 
CURRENCY 


British sterling money is declared to be the money of account under 
the British Currency Act (Chapter 159). Under the Proclamation of 
His Majesty in Council of 17th October, 1936, however, silver coins of 
the United Kingdom ceased with effect from Ist November, 1936, to 
be legal tender in the Colony for the payment of an amount exceeding 
40 shillings. 

Local currency, consisting of notes of 4s., 10s., £1 and £5 denomin- 
ations, is issued by the Bahamas Government Currency Commissioners. 
A total of £663,800 of these notes was in circulation at the end of 1950 ; 
this figure rose to £775,600 at the end of 1951. 
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Owing to the geographical position of the Colony and its dependence}, 
on tourism for its revenue, American currency circulates freely and is} 
accepted at the standard rate. It is obligatory for residents to tum in}. 
all dollars received to the authorised dealers. 


BANKING 


There are two overseas banks operating in the Colony—the Royal * 
Bank of Canada which has maintained a branch in Nassau for many 
years, and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) which - 
began operating in September, 1947. Their head offices are in 
Montreal and London respectively. 

In addition there is a Government Savings Bank, in which, at the - 
end of June, 1950, there were deposits amounting to £381,302, an 
increase of £29,777 over the previous year. The number of depositors - 
was 24,638, an increase-of 1,599. Deposits at the end of June, 1951, . 
amounted to £420,825 or £39,523 more than in 1950. There wasa _ 
corresponding increase of 1,270 in the number of depositors during - 
the year. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 


The Bahamas depends almost entirely on outside sources of supply for i 
its requirements. In spite of restrictions on trade with the 
currency area and the necessity for maintaining a close watch on dollar - 
expenditure, there was some relaxation of controls and the value of 
imports into the Colony during 1950 and 1951 reached the highest - 
point in its history. The total value of imports for the past three years — 
was as follows : 


1949 . . £A,775,942 
1950 : , £6,150,200 
1951 . : £7,650,419 


~ een 


The principal sources of supply were substantially the same in both 
1950 and 1951. Flour, one of the largest items of imported foodstuffs, 
came from Canada as did evaporated milk and cured meats. Canned . 
and frozen meats, condensed milk and butter were imported from . 
Australia, and the United Kingdom was the chief supplier of cooking .- 
fats. Corn products, fresh and preserved fruit and vegetables came 
primarily from the United States. Some butter was imported from 
New Zealand. 

Rice was imported principally from Burma in 1950 and from Indo- 
China in 1951, the remainder of the Colony’s requirements being _ 
supplied by the United States and Siam. 

Electrical apparatus, medicines and drugs, cotton piece-goods and ~ 
wearing apparel came principally from the United States. Woollen _ 
piece-goods, motor-cars and tyres, bicycles, cement and common 
washing soap came almost entirely from the United Kingdom. 
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Aruba was the chief source of supply of fuel oils. . 
Values and quantities of the main items for 1950 and 1951 are set. 
ut ‘Delow: 


1950 . 1951 
Item and Unit Quantity reine Quantity vem 

butter, cwts. . F 4,450 63,545 3,817 67,295 
theese, is : * 1,373 20,859 1,758 31,828 
‘lour, ni ; . 102,039 220,383 95,258 220,644 
\nimal foodstuffs, + é - 96,858 165,112 84,882 164,753 
ard substitutes, sn . . 14,470 103,824 16,137 = 132,739 
‘ickled meat, » a : 6,271 . 49,408 6,666 55,729 
-anned meat : > boss _ 75,572 _ 84,800. 
*resh meat, cwts. . 16,725 185,698 19,780 264,447 
Milk, agers and evaporated é _ 115,667 _— 121,959 
Rice, 40,528 118,145 33,410 120,519 
Hominy, ” 27,499 51,508 18,013 42,490 
3 46,637 98,549 42,481 100,403 
Cigarettes, thousands 49,738 61,463 52,856 67,151 
Lumber, °000 feet 7 1,929 102,295 322 136,979 
Shingles, °000 lin. feet : . 38,404 62,973 24,057 37,486 
Wearing apparel : P _— 195,400 _— 315,419 
Boots and shoes, pairs 5 : . 133,347 94,332 191,525 138,533 
Cement, cwts. . 228,634 79,072 266,675 123,068 
Cotton piece-goods, “000 sq. yards ‘ 880 107,568 799 107,565 
Electrical epparan and appuaDtss ‘ _ 112,857 — — 180,721 
Furniture 3 _ 160,476 —_ 190,391 
Hardware. P : . _ 169,315 _ 266,150 
Medicines and drugs ; _ 58,563 — 73,821 

Machinery é ‘ — 434,970 _ 452,152 
Motor cars and trucks, no. . é 328 122,986 533 223,499 
Oils, crude, 000 gals. . : 2,159 100,910 2,736 133,544 
Gasoline, ne be : : 2,627 162,961 3,086 211,928 
Kerosene, ip eee : : 720 38,144 917 51,211 
Lubricating eis, as ca : z 129 31,829 110 30,063 
Paints. : d ‘ . — 50,045 _— 80,092 
Paper. Pi ‘ F — 63,007 — 93,787 
Soap, common, cwts. : : ‘ 6,201 32,435 8,230 44,144 
Toilet preparations _ 48,948 _ 87,756 
Woollen piece-goods, 000 sq. yards . 94 59,976 93 79,626 

EXPORTS 


Total exports in 1950 amounted to £904,671 compared with 
£1,019,655 in 1951. Domestic exports amounted to £618,481 in 1950, 
and £729,012 in 1951. The largest item of export in both years was 
lumber which was shipped principally to British West Indian Islands 
and Cuba. 

Other main items of export and the principal countries of destination 
were as follows : 


Tomatoes to Canada and the United States. 
Okras to Canada and the United States in 1950 and to Canada in 1951. 
Salt to Canada in 1950 and to Canada and Japan in 1951. 
_ Shredded coconut, raw pineapple and bark to the United Kingdom. 
Hemp (sisal) to the United Kingdom in 1950 and to the United King- 
dom and the United States in 1951. 
Crawfish, shells, and straw and shell work to the United States. 
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The following are comparative figures of the quantities and values 
of the main items of export : 


1950 1951 

Item and Unit Quantity vee Quantity fon 
Crawfish, cwts. 3 F ‘ . 27,187 58,683 11,572 90,805 
Lumber, '000 feet . ‘ ‘ F 8,142 241,840 9,679 324,736 
Okras, °000 Ib. : ‘ A : 336 8,486 739 18,612 
Salt, °000 bushels. ‘ : : 642 35,224 1,353 $5,002 
Straw and shell work. : * _ 16,802 —_ 23,445 
Shredded coconut, cases . ; ‘ 19,139 43,771 11,759 26,876 
Sisal, bagel : : 7 ‘ : 252 16,886 185 19,122 
Sponge, F ‘ . 12 3,896 14 241 
Feared! 7000 bushels | : ‘ 121. 139,158 62 98,72 


GENERAL 


The total value of the Colony’s trade during the past five years is 
as follows : 


yr ras ua 1950 ye 1 
en . - 4,202,404 4,720,151 4,775,942 6,150,200 7,650,419 
N(ecluing specie) 721,290 550,357 657,456 904,671 1,019,655 
Re-exports . . 360,111 203,712 172,448 286,190 290,643 


Chapter 6: Production 


The natural resources of the Colony are confined to marine, agricul- 
tural and forest products. There is very little arable land and the 
rocky nature of the terrain and the paucity of the soil limit the scope 
of peasant farming. With the exception of Three Bays Farm at Rock 
Sound, Eleuthera, now owned and operated by the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation and the Twenty-first Century Agriculture, Ltd., at 
New Providence, an English syndicate with considerable financial 
backing, agriculture as in the past is a peasant industry. 

Eleuthera Limited, an American owned company, has established 
a modern dairy farm at the settlement of Hatchet Bay, Eleuthera, 
which supplies the local market with practically all its requirements 
of poultry, eggs and milk. In addition the farm produces a certain | 
amount of beef and pork as well as garden produce. 

The exploitation of the Grand Bahama and Andros forests has been 
developed considerably since the War. On Grand Bahama a total of 
9,639,835 feet B.M. and on Andros 3,357,474 feet B.M. of sawn 
lumber was produced in 1950. 

An Act to encourage the establishment and development of light 
industries was enacted in 1951. This Act permits factories set up 
within the Colony to import their materials free of duty, and also frees 
them from emergency tax and export tax. At the end of the year 
factories for the manufacture of cigarettes, paper bags and pens and 
pencils had already been registered. 
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Sponge, crawfish, salt, tomatoes, shell, sisal, straw-work, hardwoods 
nd lumber are exported. 

There are no mines in the Colony. 

Persons of European descent are principally engaged in commerce 
nd others mainly in production ; but persons of both races may be 
dund engaged in one or the other of these pursuits, and such limited 
gricultural employment as exists is not restricted entirely to one race. 


AGRICULTURE 


The efforts on the part of the Board of Agriculture to foster and 
ncourage agriculture, animal husbandry and the protection of” 
aarine products within the Colony have been well maintained during 
he years 1950-51. The principal crops are : 


‘egetables : Cabbages, beets, carrots, spinach, English peas, lima 
yeans, okras, etc., were grown throughout the Colony. Large 
juantities of seasonal vegetables were usually available in the local 
narket. 


Inions : A steady increase in the expansion of this industry is taking 
jlace. The crop in 1951 amounted to 250 tons compared with 224 
cons in 1950. Several large consignments were made to Jamaica and 
the remainder was sold locally. There was no shortage in the supply 
of seeds. The current crop promises to be good a one and will begin 
to come on the market in March, 1952. 


Okras : The growing of okras for export continued during the period 
under review and 6,598 cwts. valued at £18,612 was exported in 1951 
compared with 2,999 cwts. valued at £8,486 during 1950. 


Tomatoes : Approximately 2,000 acres were under cultivation, and 
62,000 bushels were exported in 1951 valued at £98,722 compared with 
121,000 bushels valued at £139,158 in 1950. The average price paid. 
at the sales was approximately 20s. per 30 Ib. lug. The 1950 season | 

was the most remunerative on record, growing conditions were favour- 
able, transportation was adequate, and due to adverse growing con- 
ditions abroad the Bahamas crop was in heavy demand. Foreign 
buyers purchased approximately 60 per cent of the crop for U.S. 
currency. The local canneries absorbed all the ripes at a price of 
5s. per bushel delivered at the cannery. This price was considered 
temunerative. The Board assisted in production by furnishing seeds, 
fertiliser, labels and also provided marketing facilities, etc. 


Pineapples : This industry continues to expand. Exports in 1950 
amounted to 3,588 dozens valued at £1,924 compared with 5,340 
dozens valued at £3,252 in 1951. 


Citrus : Efforts directed towards the expansion of this industry were 
maintained. All budded plants produced at the Experimental Station 
were distributed to the general public on New Providence and the 
outer islands at a very nominal charge. There was a very heavy 
demand for fruit trees of all varieties and considerable imports were 
made from abroad to meet the growing demand. 
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Bananas: A great deal of attention was again paid to the cultivati 
of this important food crop, but owing to the severe drought expe 
enced during the growing season the crop in both 1950 and 1951 co 
not meet the local requirements and in consequence foreign impo 
were allowed from time to time. This fruit forms a very import 
asset to the diet of the population. 


Sisal : No new acreages were planted during the period under revie 
The old acreages continue to produce fair results and 252 tons valu 
at £16,886 were exported in 1950 and 185 tons valued at £19,122 
1951. 

Fodder Crops : The Veterinary Officer conducted several experimet 
with various grasses and clovers, the most promising of which 
Pangola grass (Digitaris decumbens Stent.). It is too early to gi 
much information on these crops as they are still in the experimen 
stage. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The following table shows the numbers of livestock in the Colony 


Quantity 

1949 1950 1951 
Horses : : 3,300 3,500 3,600 
Horned Cattle : ; 3,700 3,800 3,900 
Sheep . F : . 21,500 22,000 22,500 
Goats . ‘ ; : 15,000 14,000 14,000 
Swine . ‘ F 7,500 7,800 7,900 
Poultry : ‘ . 380,000 385,000 386,000 


The importance of animal husbandry to agricultural developme! 
in the Colony has always been stressed by the Board of Agricultur 
The Board periodically furnishes thoroughbred stock to farmers on th 
Out Islands for the purpose of improving the native strains. An 
outbreaks of disease in livestock on New Providence and/or the Oute 
Islands receive the immediate attention of the Board’s Veterinar 
Officer. 

FISHERIES 


The export of crawfish and scale fish under licence was continued 
The fishing season opens on Ist October and closes on 15th March 
Fish is purchased at the collecting stations and a thorough inspectio! 
of all cargoes was carried out at destination. 

The sponge beds have been closed to fishing since the latter part 0 
1948. The future outlook for this industry is encouraging and th 
Board now has under consideration the carrying out of surveys it 
order to determine what improvement has taken place during tht 
period of closure. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


There are no co-operative societies in the Colony other than 17 
Farmers’ Associations on the Islands of Eleuthera and Cat Island. 
These associations are assisted by the Board of Agriculture to the 
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xtent of advancing seed and fertiliser, etc., for the tomato and other 
crops. The Board markets the crops and deducts their advances 
rom the proceeds of each consignor until the entire indebtedness is 
iquidated. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Free primary education is provided by the Government. The general 
administration of all education, except secondary, is vested in the 
Board of Education, consisting of a chairman and four members who 
are appointed annually by the Governor. The Director of Education 
is the official adviser to the Board and attends all meetings. 

A scheme for the utilisation of certain military buildings at Oakes 
Field as an Education Centre was accepted by the Government. 
Included in this scheme was provision for a technical school, a training 
college, accommodation for the Government High School, and hostels 
for Out Islands students. The Technical School was opened in 
October, 1949, and the Training College for Teachers and a Training 
School in January, 1950. 


Primary Education 

Primary education is compulsory for children between the ages of 
6 and 14 years, and is provided at public expense. The total amount 
expended by the Board of Education during 1951 was £123,112 17s. 7d., 
giving an average cost per pupil on the roll for the year of £9 5s. 2d. 
The expenditure per child on administration and salaries was £6 11s. 2d. 
Teachers’ salaries accounted for 73-4 per cent of the total expenditure. 

At the end of 1951 the Board was maintaining 94 schools, and 
grants-in-aid were being paid to 33 schools. The total number of 
children attending these schools was 13,505. In addition to schools 
which are directly under the control of the Board of Education, there 
are 42 denominational schools with a total roll of over 3,880 and six 
private schools with over 350 pupils. Owing to the scattered popula- 
tion, this relatively large number of schools is not adequate. A number 
of children are out of the reach of any school, and in some localities 
attendance at school entails a certain amount of hardship on young 
children. 

In conformity with the agricultural policy of the Government, 
prominence has been given in all Board schools to agricultural training. 
This is becoming an outstanding feature of education in the Bahamas. 
Sewing lessons for girl pupils are given in most schools. Three centres 
for cooking classes for girls and a school for technical instruction for 
boys have been established in Nassau. 

The Board employed 167 teachers (principal and assistant), 145 
subordinate teachers, 247 monitors and 32 grant-in-aid teachers. The 
shortage of qualified teachers is proving a great handicap to education. 
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Secondary Education 

Secondary education leading to the School Certificate is provided | 
for 124 pupils in the Government High School. There are also five 
schools maintained by religious bodies which provided secondary 
education for 857 pupils in 1951. Two of these schools satisfy the 
conditions laid down in the Secondary Education Act and receive 
assistance from the Government. 


Government High School. The Government High School is open to 
children between the ages of 11 and 18 who can qualify by passing an 
entrance examination set by the headmaster. 

The headmaster and the six teachers possess college degrees. The 
number of pupils attending in 1951 was 124. The cost of maintaining 
this school was £6,441 in 1951. The fees are £10 10s. Od. per annum. 
The general standard reached is that of the School Certificate. 


Queen’s College. This school is under the direction of the Methodist 
Missionary Society. The headmaster, who is a Methodist minister, 
is appointed from England, although the school is non-sectarian. 
There are 12 teachers, four of whom have college degrees. Primary 
and secondary education is provided. In 1951 there were 337 pupils. 
The fees are £18 per annum for the primary school and £30 per annum 
for the secondary school. 


St. Francis Academy. This school is maintained . by the Roman 
Catholic Church and conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Mount — 
Saint Vincent of New York, U.S.A. In 1951 there were 142 pupils. 
Primary and secondary education is provided. The standard reached 
is that of the School Certificate. The fees are £12 10s. Od. per annum. 


St. Vincent’s Academy. St. Vincent’s Academy at Harbour Island 1s 
conducted on similar lines to St. Francis Xavier Academy. It had 160 
pupils in 1951. 


St. Augustine’s College. St. Augustine’s College, a secondary school 
for boys, was established in January, 1945. It is conducted by priests 
of the Order of St. Benedict. The college is located four miles east of 
Nassau in the Fox Hill District. Pupils are prepared for the Cam- 
bridge School Certificate examinations. In 195] the staff consisted of 
nine qualified teachers, all with degrees. In 195] there were 60 pupils. 
The fees are £20 per annum. 


St. John’s College. St. John’s College is the Diocesan secondary — 
school and is managed by a Board of Governors under the chairman- 
ship of the Lord Bishop of Nassau. It is financed by pupils’ fees and 
a Government grant. It was opened in January, 1947, with an enrol- 
ment of 135 pupils. The present numbers are 158. The staff 
consists of the headmaster and six qualified assistants. The curriculum 
is based on the syllabus set for the Cambridge Certificate examinations. 
The fees are £21 per annum. 


St. Andrew’s School. This school was opened in 1948 by a school 
company with a capital of £10,000, under the direction of a board of 
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irectors. There is a headmaster and four teachers, four of whom are 
niversity graduates. The school takes children from nine to 14 
ears, although the aim is to raise the age limit and to raise the standard 
f education to that of the School Certificate. The number of pupils 
n the roll is 30. The fees are £30 to £60 per annum. 


raining of Teachers 


A small Training College and Training School was opened at Oakes 
‘ield in 1950. The school has accommodation for 260 children. 
‘hirty teachers or student teachers have been withdrawn from the 
‘assau schools for training. Ten of these will teach in the school, 
he remainder will attend lectures. 

The Board of Education conducts a summer course for teachers 
‘early for a period of three weeks. The course is held in Nassau and 
‘eachers from all the out-lying islands attend. Over 127 head teachers, 
assistant teachers and subordinate teachers from the Out Islands and 
92. teachers from the Nassau schools attended the course in 1950. 


Domestic Science 


The Dundas Civic Centre provides training for 135 pupils in house- 
wifery and cooking, as well as giving instruction in table waiting, etc. 


Visual and Aural Aids 


A start has been made with a library of film strips and of 16 mm. 
films ; there are at present 100 film strips, 300 reels of educational 
films, two 16 mm. sound projectors and 16 film strip projectors. 

Lessons to the preparatory, junior and senior schools have been 
broadcast daily from 9.15 a.m. to 10.15 a.m. In addition, lectures on 
aims of education, history of education and educational psychology 
have been broadcast from 3.15 p.m. to 3.45 p.m. daily. 


Miscellaneous 


Under a scheme sponsored by the House of Assembly four teachers 
from the United Kingdom arrived to take up duties in the Out Islands. 

At the present time there are two members of the staff of the Board 
of Education attending universities or colleges in the United Kingdom, 
one at Loughborough and the other at Exeter. In addition the holders 
of two Government Scholarships are at Edinburgh and Belfast. 

The Bahamas Branch of the British Red Cross Society subsidises the 
provision of milk to 16 schools in Nassau and 41 in the Out Islands. 


HEALTH 


The climate of the Colony is most conducive to good health. Pipe- 
borne purified water, a drainage and sewerage system, ice plant and 
cold storage are features of the capital, Nassau. 

The city water and milk supply are regularly analysed and a high 
standard of purity maintained. Elsewhere in the Colony protection 
of wells from contamination is attempted, though boiling of water 
is still a necessary precaution. 
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Medical 

The Medical and Public Health Service is administered by a Board ; 
of Health with the Chief Medical Officer as adviser. 

The health problems of the Bahamas are venereal disease, tuber- 
culosis and malnutrition. General diseases occur in average distri- 
bution as elsewhere. In New Providence 162 cases of measles and 
99 cases of chickenpox were reported in 1950 and 65 cases of chickenpox 
in 1951. No other epidemics occurred. 

The Government incurred the following expenditure in connection - 
with the hospital and public health service : 


1951 1950 1949 1948 

£ £ £ £ 
Hospital : . 126,000 116,476 117,533 117,107 
Public Health . . 41,000 44,894 44,969 41,998 














£167,000 £161,370 £162,502 £159,105 














The Prospect Hospital (ex-R.A.F.), situated five miles from Nassau, 
is still in operation as a subsidiary general hospital and has accom- | 
modation for 160 patients. The main Nassau Hospital has 210 beds. 
The medical staff consists of a Chief Medical Officer, four full-time 
medical officers, a part-time anaesthetist and a part-time medical | 
officer. The nursing staff consists of a British matron and eight sisters 
and 87 local nurses of whom 67 are in training. The total staff of all 
grades was 251 in 1950 and 260 in 1951. 

Most of the service is free and patients can pay anything from Is. to 
10s. a day for public to semi-private beds. A private pavilion provides 
accommodation for the patients of private practitioners. The total 
actual revenue of the hospital was £8,240 in 1950 and £8,856 in 1951. 
These figures represent 7 per cent of hospital recurrent expenditure. 
The services rendered by the hospitals are shown in the following table: 


Ambulance 
Out Patients Treatments Calls Prescriptions 
1949 12,780 28,799 5,519 55,455 
1950 14,148 30,421 5,930 56,467 
1951 15,263 36,361 6,175 60,296 
Admissions Births Deaths Pauper Relief 
1949 5,301 708 393 679 
1950 5,192 772 (a) 469 700 
1951 5,539 922 (a) 441 7164 


(a) Included in Admissions. 


The Venereal Disease Clinic treated 1,200 cases in 1950 and 975 in 
1951. The laboratory and X-ray department showed an increase in 
service rendered. Ante-natal and infant welfare clinics continued 
their good work. 
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( The average stay in hospital was eight days: the daily cost per 
zatient in 1949 was 15s. 3d., in 1950 16s. 9d., and in 1951 18s. 3d. 

1 The Out Islands had the service of three district medical officers and 

y ight unqualified medical assistants. Fourteen qualified locally 

| ained nurses and 13 midwives are stationed at various centres to take 

»are of cases. 

{ The Public Health Nursing Service is under a specially qualified 
upervisor, who, with five graduate nurses, is responsible for three 
ealth centres dealing with ante-natal, post-natal, infant and child 
elfare work. This is combined with a school service and home 
isits. Details of the service are as follows : 


Ante-natal Schools 


Attendances Visits Vaccinations Home Visits 
950 2,489 158 12,986 6,160 
951 3,702 115 1,367 6,171 
Attendance 
Births Clinics at Clinics New Cases 
1950 1,374 171 9,689 1,365 
1951 1,593 162 10,753 1,397 


' The Bahamas Red Cross continued its excellent nursing and welfare 
xork and had three local graduate nurses under a British Welfare 
Ifficer. The milk scheme for schools is showing good results. 


Sanitation 

The Sanitary Inspector with an assistant and eight sub-sanitary 
inspectors carries out the policies determined by the Board of Health. 
In the Out Islands local Boards of Health supervise the sanitation of 
their districts. 

In New Providence the water supply is checked bacteriologically 
‘every week. A\ll the milk supply is pasteurised. Meat is examined by 
the Sanitary Inspector. Only licensed premises are allowed to sell 
food and food handlers are examined twice yearly. 

Hygiene as a whole is good in New Providence in spite of an incom- 
‘plete sanitation programme for certain local sections. 

The mosquito and sand-fly problem has been reduced somewhat, 
due to the use of D.D.T. and Gammexane spraying and dusting, oiling, 
‘gradual filling in of swamps and drainage. Rats have been destroyed 
‘in homes, shops and ships and it is hoped to begin a campaign against 
them as soon as funds are available. 


Chapter 8 : Legislation 


Twenty-seven Acts were passed by the Legislature during 1950 and 
(34 in 1951. The following deserve specific mention : 
| The Bahamas Long Range Proving Ground (Exemptions) Act 1950 


| 
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implemented certain of the Provisions of the Agreement between the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern © 
Ireland and the Government of the United States of America concer 
ing a Long Range Proving Ground for Guided Missiles to be known 
as ‘“‘ The Bahamas Long Range Proving Ground.” : 

The Telephone Loan Act 1950 empowers the Governor in Coumil 
to raise a loan of £32,000 locally by the issue of debentures for the 
purpose of defraying expenses in connection with the installation of 
600 additional telephones in New Providence. 

The Status of Aliens Act 1950 repeals the Aliens Act (Ch. 257) and 
empowers an alien to acquire and hold property within the Colony, 
and contains rules covering certain matters in connection with the 
British Nationality Act, 1948, and the trial of aliens in the same manner 
as if they were British subjects. 

The Electricity Loan Act 1951 empowers the Governor in Council 
to raise a loan of £208,000 locally by the issues of debentures for the 
purpose of defraying further expenses in connection with the recon- 
struction and improvement of the electrical power system in New 
Providence. 

The Industries Encouragement Act 1951 permits factories to be set 
up within the Colony with certain tax privileges. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 
Law and Courts 
The law of the Colony is : 


(a) The common law of England as it existed at the time of the 
settlement and subject to the exceptions mentioned in the Declaratory 
Act (Chapter 7 Statutes, Revised Edition, 1929). 


(b) Statutes of the Imperial Parliament. 
(c) Statutes of the Colonial Legislature. 


There is a Supreme Court of the Colony which sits in Nassau, is _ 
presided over by a Chief Justice, and has the jurisdiction of a Higt | 
Court of England. An appeal, in civil matters, lies from the Supreme _ 
Court to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The Suprem 
Court sits throughout the year as occasion requires, but ordinary 
sessions are held quarterly for disposal of criminal information and ' 
of civil actions listed for trial by jury. 


The principal magisterial court of the Colony is that of the Stipen-. ; 
diary and Circuit Magistrate, who is stationed in Nassau, and appeals , 
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“om his court lie to the Supreme Court. Magisterial powers are also 
xercised by Commissioners in charge of Districts in the Out Islands, 
nd by Justices of the Peace, and appeals from such courts lie to the 
tipendiary and Circuit Magistrate, who goes on circuit from time to 
me among the Out Islands, to hear such appeals and dispose of cases 
‘iable only, in original jurisdiction, by a Circuit Justice. The Stipen- 
jary and Circuit Magistrate, Commissioners, and, where so 
m powered, Justices of the Peace are also responsible for the conduct 
1 court of preliminary inquiries into indictable offences triable by the 
upreme Court. 

Payment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable cases, but 
he necessity seldom arises. The Penal Code provides for placing 
ffenders on probation, and there is one probation officer. 

The main types of civil case are those for money lent, rentals and 
lamages ; while the criminal cases chiefly consist of charges of wound- 
ng, burglary, house-breaking, stealing, the use of obscene language, 
ind unruly behaviour. 


>revalence of Crime 


The following table shows the number of cases dealt with by the 
Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrate and in the Supreme Court for the 
sast five years : 


Magistrates’ Court Supreme Court 
Year Civil Criminal Year = Civil Criminal 
cases cases cases cases 
1947 1,518 1,137 1947 127 88 
1948 1,848 1,457 1948 178 128 
1949 1,710 1,185 1949 216 141 
1950 1,713 1,631 1950 259 119 
1951 1,765 1,680 1951 275 106 


It will be seen from the above table that the number of both civil 
and criminal cases held in the Magistrates’ Court has increased each 
year since 1949. In the Supreme Court the number of civil cases has 
increased likewise, but the number of criminal cases has decreased, 
and it appears that the imposition of more severe terms of imprison- 
ment in this Court in recent years has proved a deterrent to crime. 

It is thought that the increase of civil cases in the Supreme Court 
teflects the rising prosperity of the Colony and is related to the high 
wages and salaries now being paid in all trades and occupations. 
There is a marked increase in the number of claims on promissory 
notes and for goods sold and delivered. 

‘Of the cases in which murder was charged in 1950, one person was 

acquitted and the other found guilty of manslaughter and sentenced 
to life imprisonment. In 1951 there were again only two cases in 
which murder was charged and one person was found guilty of man- 
-Slaughter and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment and the other 
/was acquitted. 
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Juvenile Delinquency and Probation Service 


The fact that most indictable offences are committed by persons of 
ages averaging from 18 to 25 years shows the lack of proper services in 
the Colony to cope with juvenile delinquency. The Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1947, came into force on 18th September, 1947. 
A Juvenile Court has been set up in Nassau, but it is too early to 
express any opinion on its effects upon juvenile delinquency. The 
question of setting up Juvenile Courts in the Out Islands is being 
considered 

Several reorganisation schemes were put into effect during 1951 at 
the Industrial School to which male juvenile offenders are committed. 
The outcome of these will be watched with interest. 


POLICE 


The Bahamas Police was established by an Act of Legislature in 
1864. The present authorised establishment of the Force is sx 
officers and 222 other ranks. 

The Bahamas Police is a semi-military force, there being no impenal 
troops or defence force in the Colony. It is equipped with rifles and 
automatic weapons. All ceremonial parades, guards and sentries are 
provided by the Force. A band of 18 instruments is maintained. 

The headquarters are in Nassau, New Providence, where the main 
strength of the Force is concentrated. 

For civil police duties the Force is organised into headquarters and 
street duty divisions. It is equipped with a motor transport section 
consisting of 12 vehicles, four of which are equipped with two-way 
radio telephone. It has a Criminal Investigation Department which 
maintains a photographic and fingerprint section. 

The town of Nassau is divided into beats which are regularly 
patrolled from one police station and three sub-stations. The ruril 
area of New Providence is patrolled from two sub-stations. 

The Out Islands generally are policed by a force of local and district 
constables under the Out Island Commissioners, but at certain of the 
more populous islands a constable of the regular Force is stationed fer 
duty periods of 12 months. 

The Force is also the fire brigade for New Providence and is equipped 
with nine motor fire engines, all personnel of the Force being trained 
as firemen. 

The officers of the Force are appointed from the Colonial Polic 
Service, and the other ranks are recruited locally from the variow 
Bahama Islands as far as is possible, and from Barbados, Britis) 
Guiana and Trinidad when local recruitment falls short. Jamaican 
living in Nassau have also been enlisted. 


PRISONS 


The main prison is in Nassau and has accommodation for 117 mal 
and 19 female prisoners. There is a prison farm at Fox Hill for firs 
offenders ; it can accommodate 72 male prisoners in dormitories. 

Construction of the new main prison at Fox Hill, which has beet 
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reatly hampered by the length of time required to obtain materials, 
; mow nearing completion and the move from the old to the new is 
xpected to take place by the end of March, 1952. The new prison 
>r men has single cell accommodation for 224 men, together with 
mple space for offices, stores and workshops. The separate prison 
or women has 30 single cells, matron’s quarters, laundry and a com- 
ined sewing and recreation room. Quarters are also being erected 
or an Assistant Superintendent and 12 married warders. 

There are small prisons or “‘lock-ups” on all Out Islands, which are 
inder the supervision of the respective Commissioners. Prisoners 
emtenced to terms exceeding three months are transferred to Nassau. 

The health of prisoners during both 1950 and 1951 was uniformly 
00d. 

The daily average number of prisoners in the Nassau prisons was 
286 in 1949, 321 in 1950 and 307 in 1951. 


GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


There is only one Industrial School in the Colony and this is situated 
at Fox Hill, half a mile distant from the first offender’s prison farm. 
Male juvenile offenders between the ages of 10 and 16 are accom- 
modated at this school where carpentry, masonry, tailoring, handicraft 
and agriculture are the principal crafts taught in conjunction with 
elementary schooling. A visiting committee is responsible for the 
control and management of this school. The daily average number of 
inmates was 70 in 1950 and 88 in 1951. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 
ELECTRICITY 


The largest supply system in the Colony is in the Island of New Provi- 
dence and is owned and operated by the Government. 

A supply was first given in 1908 from a small direct-current plant in 
the town of Nassau, driven by gas engines from a producer gas plant. 
In 1922 the system was completely reorganised, the old direct-current 
plant being replaced with diesel-driven alternators, supplying a system 
of 2,300 volts high tension and 200 or 115 volts low tension on a 
frequency of 60 cycles. 

In 1937 a loan was raised to establish a new power station some two 
miles outside the town, as it was evident that the original power station 
site could not provide sufficient room for future expansion. 

The first installations at the new site were completed in 1939, a small 
diesel-driven alternator being installed for peak load purposes. This 
was followed in 1941 by the installation of a 1,100 h.p. supercharged 
diesel alternator set, and a further two sets of the same capacity were 

- installed during 1946 and 1947. 
To complete the process of eliminating the old power station aiid to 
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meet the rapidly increasing departmental commitments, four new 
units totalling some 7,200 h.p. are being installed. 

The generating voltage at the new power station is 6,900 volts and 
all the new high-voltage feeders are at this voltage ; the high-voltage 
distribution in the town, however, remains at 2,300 volts. If develop- 
ment of the eastern and western ends of the island continues, it may be 
necessary to install additional transmission lines at 22,000 volts to 
provide a suitable supply. 

Electricity rates are amongst the lowest in the West Indies, although © 
some increases in charges have been made to meet the continuing 
increase of fuel, labour and material costs. 

Altogether, the undertaking has some 70 miles of underground 
high-tension and low-tension networks, and some 155 miles of over- 
head high-tension and low-tension feeders. The number of consumers 
connected at the end of 1951 was 6,677 ; 18,500,000 units were gener- 
ated during the year. 

An extensive programme of expansion and reconstruction is in 
hand, an important aspect of the latter being the replacement of much 
of the present overhead system by underground networks. Some 
twenty years of experience with underground cables has shown that 
local conditions are not unfavourable to their use. The elimination 
of as much as possible of the overhead system is thought to be a good 
investment against the probably extensive and costly damage which 
may be caused by hurricanes or similar tropical disturbances exper- 
enced in this area. 

Several of the Out Islands have small privately owned generating 
plants which provide a limited supply for the general public. The 
larger undertakings are generally equipped with diesel-driven altern- 
ators, generating at American standard low voltages and frequency. 


WATERWORKS 
New Providence Island 
The sources of supply of fresh water are confined to the areas known 
as Prospect and Perpalls, and to a minor extent the original waterworks 
areas at Blue Hill. The waterworks consist of three areas having a 
total designed capacity of 600,000 gallons per day. The following 
number of pumping units are utilised to recover from 600,000 gallons 
to 750,000 gallons per day for short periods : 


Trench system (electric pumps) . : : 11 
Windmills (shallow and one well ; . 146 
Pneumatic Pumps. : ; 23 
Airlift Pumps . ; ; , ‘ : 50 
Electric Pumps : ‘ : : . 48 

Total pumping units. . 278 


The area of water-bearing land developed is 650 acres, the mean , 
rainfall is 45 inches per annum, the capacity of storage reservoirs is ' 
4,000,000 gallons. i 
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During 1950 the City of Nassau was provided with 193,000,000 
llons, through 2,797 metered services and 110 public drinking 
untains. 

The recovery of ground water for drinking purposes is a difficult 


d 


costly matter, because of the very thin layer of fresh water which 


erlays brackish or salt water. The rate of extraction is limited to 
out 1,000 gallons per acre per day, using on the average one pumping 
it per 2} to 34 acres. 

The average depth of water in any borehole or trench is seven feet, 
¢ average depth of water in reserve rarely exceeds twenty feet. In 
ew of the difficulty in collecting the daily water requirements of a 
owing community a new area has been developed throughout 1951 
1own as Windsor Waterworks which is expected to yield 250,000 
llons & water daily early in 1952, with an eventual maximum output 


000 gallons per day later. 


The ‘cost of water in New Providence is based upon a rising scale, 
« per 1,000 gallons up to 13,000 gallons per quarter, 6s. per 1,000 
illons for the next 13,000 gallons then 12s. per 1,000 gallons for any 
uantity over 26,000 gallons. 

To commercial concerns such as hotels, apartments, restaurants, 
undries, bottling works and canneries, and for food processing 
urposes a flat rate of 5s. per 1,000 gallons is charged. The rates are 
itended to conserve the water supply and to reduce any needless 
onsumption, in addition the extra revenue more nearly balances the 
current annual cost of operation. 

In general the quality of water remains satisfactory from the bacterial 
nd chemical standpoints although the brackish taste is more pro- 
ounced during the end of a dry period 


ut Island Waterworks 


i) 


Dunmore Town, Harbour Island, Northern Eleuthera, has a 
capacity of 12,000 gallons per day supplied to 75 consumers. 
The quality of the water is very satisfactory. 


Governors’ Harbour, Eleuthera Island, has a small windmill 
supply to public standpipes, which includes Cupid’s Cay, and 
the mainland settlements. The quality of the water is poor 
owing to saline infiltration and light annual rainfall. 


Spanish Wells, St. Georges’ Cay, Eleuthera. A new waterworks 
is under construction and will be made available in 1952, pro- 
viding the entire settlement with good water. The establishment 
of a water supply to this progressive community will contribute 
greatly to the further development of this settlement. 


SEWERAGE 


The Public Board of Works regulates the sanitary arrangements of 


ll 


new buildings and buildings which are extensively renovated. 


Whenever these buildings are located in an area serviced by the sewer- 
ige system, it is compulsory that all fixtures be connected to the city 
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sewers. The inspection of work done by private plumbers is enforce 
to ensure that all work carried out is according to the most mod 
methods of sanitation. 

All sewers empty into a main reception tank at Malcolm’s Park fr 
which the raw sewage is pumped to the sewerage disposal plant 
Potters’ Cay. 

_ Whenever possible, extensions of the city sewers are made in stre 

or private subdivisions formerly not serviced. Work is carried <¢ 
continuously in reconditioning the sewer mains and pumps, a 
recently improvements were made at the main station to facilitate | 
handling of the increasing amount of sewage, due to the growth of 1 
township in general, and the extension of sewers in areas whi 
formerly there was no proper sanitation. In such districts, own 
are requested to condemn septic tanks and latrines and connect th 
properties direct to the sewerage system. This ensures the pror 
disposal of sewage, and the results have been very gratifying. 


BROADCASTING 


During the latter half of 1950, this Colony was represented at t 
North American Regional Broadcasting Conference in Washingto 
and on 15th November, 1950, a new North American Regional Broa 
casting Agreement was signed. Under this Agreement, ZNS retain 
its clear channel 1A status to the frequency of 1540 kcs. 

Broadcast Station ZNS began commercial operation in Augu! 
1950, and extended its hours of operation to 15 hours a day. 

Additional staff were employed and the standard of programm 
has been improved. The number of listeners has also increas 
greatly as local inhabitants have a sense of pride in listening to the 
local station, and depend greatly on it for news and entertainment. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The maintenance, superintendence and control of all public work 
on the island of New Providence is under the direction of the Publ 
Works Department, which carries out its duties on behalf of the Publi 
Board of Works. This Board consists of a chairman and four othe 
members appointed annually by the Governor. Two members of th 
Board are also members of the House of Assembly, not holding an 
office under the Crown or in the public service. All funds for publ 
works are granted annually to the Board by the Legislature. 

Public works on the Out Islands are controlled by the Out Island an 
Economic Investigation Committee, work being carried out under th 
direction of the Chief Out Island Commissioner. A local Publi 
Board of Works at each settlement or township also assists in directins 
the works to the best advantage. The Public Works Department give 
technical advice where necessary, and, if requested by the Committee 
carries out certain specific work for them on the various Out Islands. : 

The following are the public works carried out by the Department | 


Waterworks. Recovery, distribution, maintenance, extension and 
| 


| 
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Provement of plant, and administration of all matters connected 
th the entire water supply system. 


erage. Collection, disposal, maintenance, extension and improve- 
nt of plant. 


blic Buildings. The Board is responsible for the maintenance of 
»vernment House, the main public buildings, and police buildings 
d stations. The rapid growth of Nassau in recent years has rendered 
= main administrative buildings inadequate. The renovation of the 
cretariat was completed early in 1949, but, owing to the financial 
ySition, it has not been possible to carry out any major improvements 
the other public buildings. The new police station for the Southern 
istrict was commenced in October, 1951, and will be completed early 
1952. The existing Eastern police station has been renovated but 
new building is required for the efficient operation of the Force in 
is area, 
Anew Library and Reading Room for the Southern District was 
uilt in 1951. 


rivate Building. The Board exercises control over the construction, 
cation, architecture and planning (including remodelling and reno- 
ating) of all buildings in certain zones, as authorised by the Buildings 
egulations Act. This prevents any faulty construction or faulty 
initation and overcrowding of houses, and ensures that no buildings 
re erected which are not in conformity with the local style of archi- 
scture, which is predominantly Georgian. The results which have 
een achieved are remarkable, and the large number of houses built in 
scent years contribute to the old-world charm and picturesqueness of 
Jassau. Frequent inspections are made to ensure that there is 
dequate and proper sanitation, and wherever possible arrangements 
re made for private supplies of water, including storage of rain water, 
*hich may be used for all domestic purposes other than for drinking, 
hus conserving the supply of purified and chlorinated water as much 
s possible. 


toads. All public roads, sidewalks and abutments in New Providence 
te vested in the Board, which also controls their building and main- 
mance. The Board also exercises its right in ensuring that no awnings 
© signs are erected over the streets or sidewalks which might be 
angerous to the public. The Board also regulates the type of such 
igns. All neon or ultra-modern electric flashing signs are prohibited, 

ath the result that the business district with its older type of signs still 
etains its quaintness and old-fashioned atmosphere. Bill posting is 
Iso prohibited 

, The Traffic Committee make rules dealing with the direction of 
taffic, location of parking places, etc. This Committee has as its 
hairman the Chairman of the Public Board of Works, and four other 
yembers—the Director of Public Works, the Commissioner of Police, 
he Chairman of the Development Board, and a member representing 
fe Chamber of Commerce, who is appointed annually by the Governor. 
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Roads have proper drainage both by surface drains and under- 
ground storm sewers. Even after the heaviest tropical showers the 
streets are free of water in a very short time after the rain has stopped. 
The drains are kept open and clean at all times, thus eliminating the 
hazard of mosquito breeding or foul odours. 


Parks and recreation grounds. All parks and public places, including 
recreation grounds, are carefully supervised and are at all times kept 
clean, and free from weeds and rubbish. Shade trees planted and 
cultivated by the Public Works Department form a restful shade from 
the heat of the sun, and annuals and flowering shrubs add to their 
attractiveness. The most recent improvement has been the land- 
scaping on both sides of the road leading from the airport to the city, 
where the lawns studded with numerous varieties of palms, shrubs, 
annuals and other flowers, make a pleasant impression on travellers 
arriving in Nassau. Completion of the scheme is now in hand. 

A nursery is maintained for supplying these trees and shrubs. 
Formerly the surplus was sold to the public, but recently the demand 
for such plants, for parks and other public gardens, has been so great 
that sales to the public have been discontinued. 


Forts. The old historic forts of Nassau are preserved in their original 
setting. 


Cemeteries. The Board controls all cemeteries which are maintained 
from public funds. Burials are regulated and the proper spacing and 
depth of graves is supervised. 


Royal Air Force Cemetery. The Royal Air Force Cemetery was built 
in 1943 by the combined efforts of the U.S. Post Engineers (who 
maintained the two O.T.U. airfields built under Lend-Lease) and the 
R.A.F. unit stationed in Nassau. Since 1945 the cemetery has been 
maintained by the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the Empire, a 
women’s civic organisation, which provides funds for its upkep 
augmented by a grant from the Imperial War Graves Commission asd 
donations from next of kin. The names of 112 airmen of the United 
Nations who lost their lives while on duty in the Bahamas appear ona 
memorial plaque (inside the lych-gate), and 53 hardwood crosses mark 
the graves of those who were laid to rest in this cemetery. The grounds. 
which are planted with shade trees and flowering tropical shrubs, are 
well maintained. 


Fire Wells and Fire Wharves. The Board has constructed a number of 
wells on the shoulders of the roads in low areas which are used by tte 
Fire Department for fighting fires. These wells give an adequate 
supply of water and can supply several engines simultaneously if 
necessary. They have been very satisfactory, not only in savirg 
drinking water, but in providing an ample supply of water close to tle 
residential areas in cases of fire. Along the water-front there at 
several wharves from which the fire-engines may pump sea-water fer 
fire-fighting purposes. These wharves are kept in good condition ard 
are also used by the local or inter-island boats for landing purposes. { 
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ubdivisions. During recent years the growth of the residential areas 
as been phenomenal. Private enterprise has been responsible for the 
ymstruction of roads and clearing of lots in these districts. The Board, 
ader the Private Roads Act, exercises its powers to make certain that 
ich developments and subdivisions have roads suitable for motor 
‘affic and that building lots sold in these localities are of a reasonable 
ze to avoid overcrowding of houses, also that persons building homes 
1 these subdivisions are provided with public utilities. 


ighthouses. There are 41 automatic flashing acetylene navigational 
ghts operated by the Board. These lights are maintained and serviced 
ry the Public Works Department, and new ones are erected by them 
vhen necessary. These lights are mainly for the benefit of local or 
Yut Island navigation, although many of them are visible from the 
nain steamship routes and are used by offshore shipping. They are 
inattended, being serviced only once a year (except in cases where they 
yecome extinguished) and are therefore classed in the Admiralty List 
of Lights as such. 

The Out Islands Department controls and maintains 37 oil lights 
year settlements on the islands. 


Chapter 11: Communications 
SHIPPING 


During 1950 and 1951 ships of the Canadian National Steamship Line 
ran regular freight services from Halifax during the winter months, 
and from Montreal during the summer to Nassau, bringing 75,981 
tons of cargo in 1950 and 68,170 tons in 1951. A large percentage of 
the Colony’s imports and exports was transported by locally owned 
vessels, ranging in size from approximately 80 to 300 tons net, plying 
between Nassau and Miami, Florida. A number of vessels registered 
in the Bahamas are engaged in transporting bananas from Cuba and 
other West Indian islands to Miami. A regular freight service between 
England and Nassau is run by steamers of the Royal Mail Line and in 
addition a freight service by steamers of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, Liverpool, was maintained. A freight service between 
Jacksonville, Florida and Nassau was maintained by motor vessels 
of the Florida Caribbean Line. A regular fortnightly freight service 
from New York has been maintained by the North Atlantic & Gulf 
‘Steamship Company. 

Owing to the continued stringency of the United States wireless 
requirements for passenger-carrying vessels, transportation of passengers 
by local vessels which was abandoned some years ago, has not been | 

‘ resumed. 

‘ The Pacific Steam Navigation Company is running a regular 

’ passenger service with M.S. Reina del Pacifico between Liverpool and 
Nassau. 

The R.M.S. Mauretania made calls at Nassau during the winter of 
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1950-51 in a series of cruises between New York and South Amerk 
and in the same years the Veendam, the Queen of Bermuda and t 
Ocean Monarch included Nassau in their cruise itinerary. The Nue 
Dominicano, owned by the Eastern Shipping Corporation, ran a fai 
regular passenger service between Nassau and Florida. 

The only ports in the Colony, other than Nassau, at which there w 
shipping activity of any consequence were Inagua and Pine Rid; 
where ships called for the purpose of taking salt and lumber export 
The total number of ships entered and cleared at ports within tl 
Colony was 4,295 with a tonnage of 1,548,786 in 1950 and 4,644 wi 
a tonnage of 1,801,350 in 1951. 


RAILWAYS 
There are no railways in the Colony. 


ROADS 


All main roads, and the majority of the secondary roads in Nassai 
are asphalted. The Public Works Department has for years bee: 
following the practice of asphalting all roads, whether main o 
secondary, when they are rebuilt. Maintenance and repair crew 
are kept at work on the roads throughout the year, thus ensuring thet 
good condition. 

Private roads include roads through subdivisions, which have beer 
developed by private Companies, which still retain ownership of the 
roads and are responsible for their maintenance, although they ar 
open to the public. 

A recent survey showed that New Providence had the following 
roads, practically all of which may be used by motor traffic : 


Type Public Private Total 
Asphalted 120°125 miles 9°162 miles 129°287 miles 
Macadamised 26023 11061 ,, 37084 . 
Unimproved Earth 197245 _,, 19088, 38°333 


Totals 165°393 miles 39°311 miles § 204°704 miles 





The following vehicles were registered in the Colony at the end of 
1951: 


Motor Cars. F : . . 2,096 
Taxi-cabs (includes Buses) ‘ ‘ 169 
Motor Trucks . F z ‘ ‘ 721 
Motor Cycles . : : ‘ : 127 
Bicycles . 7 : . ; . 8,571 
Horse-Drawn Cabs ; : A 23 

” ” Drays 3 A ‘ 20 


” a Farm Carts : : 21 
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CIVIL AVIATION 


During 1950 the British Overseas Airways Corporation introduced 
ratocruiser and Constellation aircraft on its services to Nassau, and 
ithdrew the Yorks previously in use. In addition to its trunk route 
rvice from London to Nassau via Lisbon and Bermuda, B.O.A.C. 
troduced a direct service from New York to Nassau. Throughout 
SO and 1951 Pan American Airways continued to operate DC-4 and 
onvair aircraft on a daily shuttle service between Miami and Nassau, 
1d Trans-Canada Air Lines operated their DC-4M “North Stars” 
stween Montreal and Kingston (Jamaica) via Tampa (Florida) and 
lassau. British West Indian Airways maintained a frequent service 
n charter to B.O.A.C. between Nassau and Kingston, connecting 
ith their services throughout the Caribbean, and on charter to 
-O.A.C. and Bahamas Airways Ltd. between Nassau and Miami. 
ahamas Airways Ltd., in addition to internal services throughout the 
ahama Islands, utilising amphibious aircraft, also operated DC-3 
ircraft on frequent international services connecting Nassau with 
Aiami, West Palm Beach, Havana, Santiago de Cuba and Kingston. 
In order to maintain the status of Oakes Airport as a designated 
aternational airport, considerable effort has been made during 1950 
ind 1951 to implement the standards and recommended procedures 
aid down by the I.C.A.O. Owing to the great increase in air traffic, 
ind to the faster types of aircraft employed, it became necessary early 
n 1950 to install a direct radio-telephone link between Nassau and 
Miami Air Traffic Control Centres, and greatly to improve aero- 
iautical radio communications. ; 

At the beginning of 1950, one runway had been completed at West 
End, Grand Bahama, and West End Airport was in full operation 
Yom dawn to dusk until September of that year when Butlins Vacation 
Village was forced to close down. During this time three Control 
Officers were seconded from Oakes Airport to West End. Resort 
Airlines Inc. served Butlins Vacation Village by operating a shuttle 
service of C-46 aircraft between Miami and West End daily. From 
September, 1950, to the end of 1951, West End Airport was placed on 
a care and maintenance basis and operated during restricted hours 
only. 

At the end of 1951, the following aviation companies were registered 
in the Colony : 


Bahamas Airways Ltd. with a fleet of two DC-3 landplanes, one 
Catalina, three Grumman Goose, one Grumman Widgeon and 
one Seabee amphibian. 

Bahamas Air Traders Ltd. (formerly Skyways Ltd.) with one 
Grumman Widgeon. 

Nassau Flying Club Ltd., formed in 1951 with 58 members, with 
one Luscombe “ Silvaire.” 


At the end of 1951, 10 aircraft were registered in the Colony of the 
Bahamas, and there were 21 current Bahamas “*B”’ pilots’ licences and 
eight ‘‘A” licences. 
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Air traffic at Oakes Airport has shown a steady increase ; it reac 
8,990 movements in 1950 and 13,355 movements in 1951, compa 
with only 6,619 movements in 1949. The total number of passens 
brought into the Colony by air was 39,931 in 1950 and 58,927 in 15 
compared with only 27,202 during 1949. This spectacular incre 
in air traffic was due to the success of the tourist drive, and it is 
interest to note that a very great ony of the visitors arriving fc 
aa in the Colony now come by 

The Airport revenue for the a ‘1950 and 1951 was as follows : 


1950 1951 

£ s. d. £ s. 
Landing Fees : . : . 14,865 4 6 16,954 0 
Parking Fees : : . 1,765 10 7 1,418 1 
Hangar Fees : 3 2,881 6 3 2,266 7 
Royalty on Aviation Fuel. . 2175 3 1 2,065 7 
Rental of Office and Stomee cee 

etc. . 4,473 11 5,559 

Miscellaneous. : 3 ? 415 10 1,584 3 


Ml Os 


Totals £26,576 6 £29,847 17 


POSTS 


Revenue derived from the sale of stamps during 1951 was £63,3 
compared with £57,849 in 1950 and £86,822 in 1949. The hi 
revenue in 1949 was due to the fact that four stamps, the 23d., 3d., 6 
and Is. values, were issued on 10th October, 1949, in commemoratic 
of the foundation of the Universal Postal Union. 

Mails were despatched weekly from Nassau by fast motor vesse 
to the majority of the Out Islands. In addition, mails were despatche 
by air two or three times weekly to West End, Grand Bahama ; twi 
weekly to nearby settlements of the Eleuthera District (three times 
week during the winter tourist season) ; and to other settlements i 
the Out Islands as opportunity offered. 

Surface mails were despatched once weekly from Nassau to Miam 
Mails were also forwarded direct to New York, the United Kingdo: 
and Jamaica as opportunity offered. 

Air mails were despatched from Nassau to Miami twice daily o 
Mondays to Thursdays and once daily on Friday and Saturday. | 
addition, mails were despatched by air direct to the United Kingdot 
and Bermuda three to four times per week and to Jamaica three time 
a@ week, | 

TELEPHONES ) 


The exchange equipment for 400 telephone subscribers installed i 
the Nassau City Exchange in 1949 was found inadequate to fill all thé 
applications for telephones that were filed since the equipment wa 
ordered ; therefore equipment for 600 more lines was ordered in 1950 
This equipment should arrive in February, 1952, and will be installec 
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imediately. The number of new applications received since 1950 
owed that the 600 lines ordered then would not meet the demand, 
1d another order for 600 additional lines was placed in 1951. Delivery 
‘this latter order is promised for September, 1952. ‘ 
The equipment to extend the Western Exchange by 50 lines and the 

astern Exchange by 100 lines was installed during the first half of 1950. 
oe time announcing equipment was installed in December, 


RADIO-TBLEPHONB AND TBLEGRAPH 


There are now four radio-telephone circuits in operation between 
jassau and Miami. Three of these circuits are of the double sideband 
pe andé the fourth, and latest to be installed, a single sideband circuit. 

Two double sideband radio-telephone circuits are used to provide 
i\dio-telephone service to 19 Government and privately owned Out 
land radio stations. 

One ship-to-shore radio-telephone circuit is operated to some ships 
t sea. 

A VHF radio-telephone circuit is used to enable police cars to 
ommunicate with each other and also to allow these cars to be con- 
ected with the local telephone system. 

A radio-teletype circuit is in operaton between Nassau and Miami. 
1 morse manual circuit exists with Bermuda. Two morse manual 
ircuits are in operation with the Out Islands. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE Bahamas are an archipelago of islands, cays and rocks, lying 
between 20° 50’ and 27° 25’ north latitude and 72° 37’ and 80° 32 
west longitude, and extending from Inagua on the south to Matarilla 
Reef on the north, from Mayaguana and its adjacent rocks and <2)s 
on the east to and including the Cay Sal Bank on the west, and are 
separated from Florida, to the west, by the Straits of Florida, and from 
Cuba, to the south by the Old Bahama and Nicholas channels. E:- 
tending over an area of 760 miles, the Bahamas comprise nearly 70 
islands and more than 2,000 cays and rocks. The aggregate land 
surface of the group is 4,375} square miles, which is slightly less than 
that of Jamaica, the largest of the British West Indian islands. 

New Providence, although not one of the larger islands, is the most 
important, as it contains the capital, Nassau, which is the chief port 
and is inhabited by more than one-quarter of the total population of 
the Colony. The island is about 21 miles in length from east to west, 
and seven miles in breadth from north to south. 

The population of the Bahamas taken from the last census (1943) 
set out in individual islands, is as follows : 


Abaco and Cays y é ‘ i : 3,461 : 
Acklins Island. ww wt 1,744 
Andros Island . R ‘ . : . 6,718 
Berry Islands. , : . ‘ Z 403 
Biminis. < é , , ‘ 5 718 
Cat Island . : : ‘ : : 3,870 : 
Cay Lobos : ‘ : : 3 7 : 
Crooked Island P : : . : 1,078 ' 
Eleuthera 7 3 F 2 . Z 6,430 : 
Exuma and Cays a 3 . F 3,784 
Grand Bahama : : ‘ 3 . 2,333 : 
Harbour Island ‘ Y i . - 769 
Inagua. Fi : a 4 : < 890 : 
Long Cay é - . é : ‘ 101 
Long Island. ‘ : 7 : : 4,564 
Mayaguana F . 7 F P : 591 
New Providence A < ¢ > ; 29,391 | 
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Ragged Island and Cays . 3 ; : 417 

Rum Cay : A : i é 219 

San Salvador (or Watlings Island) . , 693 

Spanish Wells . F : . 7 : 665 
CLIMATE 


The winter climate of the Bahamas is most delightful. Frost is 
known, the average temperature is about 70° F., the rainfall is slight, 
d cool breezes prevail. The rainy months are May, June, September 
d October. The total rainfall for 1951 was 42°44 inches compared 
th 43-09 inches in 1950. 

The greatest heat is experienced during July, August and September, 
t temperature ranging from 80° to 90°F. The islands are never 
healthy and the malaria mosquito is unknown in the Colony. 


Chapter 2: History 


t the time when the Bahamas were first discovered, that is to say in 
92, they were inhabited by a race of Indians who were removed to 
aiti by the Spaniards to work in the mines. A few stone implements 
e occasionally found, but, apart from this, there is no trace of the 
original inhabitants. The Spaniards made no attempt to colonise the 
lands, which remained uninhabited until about 1629, when they were 
cluded in a Royal Grant, from which date they were visited from 
me to time by settlers from Bermuda. Earlier than that, in 1578, 
ley were already regarded as part of the British domains. In 1647 a 
ompany of “Eleutherian Adventurers” was formed in London for 
te purpose of colonising the islands, which were granted by Parlia- 
ent to the Company despite the earlier Royal Grant. In 1670 yet 
third grant was made by Charles II, vesting the islands in six Lords 
toprietors. 

Two years after the grant of the third charter the first governor was 
ppointed by the Lords Proprietors. He and his successors found it 
xtremely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this time were 
he virtual rulers of the country. In 1673 one governor was seized and 
eported to Jamaica ; in 1690 another was deposed and imprisoned ; 
nd it seems that the only governors who escaped trouble were those 
tho left the inhabitants to do as they pleased. In addition to internal 
roubles the governors appointed by the Lords Proprietors had to deal 
vith invasion. In 1680 the Spaniards destroyed the settlement and 
arried off the governor to Cuba. In 1703 a combined force of French 
nd Spaniards destroyed Nassau and carried off the negro slaves, most 
ff the white inhabitants fleeing to Carolina. The new governor, who 
rrived in 1704, found New Providence totally uninhabited, and re- 
urned to England. 

Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as the 
ieadquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great were 
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the depredations of these pirates that the British Government fot 
necessary to send out a governor to control the Colony and driv 
pirates from their stronghold. This governor, Captain We 
Rogers, arrived in Nassau in 1718, and in December of that year: 
of the leading pirates were executed and the others compelled ta 
up their nefarious trade. A period of comparative quiet folla 
In 1776, however, a fleet belonging to the rebellious American Col 
captured the town of Nassau and carried off the governor, but af 
few days the place was evacuated. Five years later a Spanish { 
took possession of Nassau and left a garrison, but in 1783 the Span: 
were driven out by a British expedition. 


The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively uneven 
The final abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic and sx 
change ; the outbreak of civil war in the United States led to a pe 
of considerable prosperity in the Colony, which, between the y 
1861 and 1865, became a depot for vessels running the ‘‘block 
imposed against the Confederate States. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


The present constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of 
North American Colonies prior to the War of Independence. 1 
Government is modelled upon that of England in the early days, 
Governor representing the Sovereign, and the nominated Legisla! 
Council and the elected House of Assembly representing respecti\ 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. 


The ‘“Eleutherian Adventurers”, who came to the Bahamas fr 
Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647, brought with then 
conception of representative government already established 
Bermuda, anid the affairs of the infant settlement were managed b 
Governor, a Council, and an elected Senate. The Charter of 1670 
the Lords Proprietors provided for an elected House of Assembly, a 
the constitution, much as it exists today, was finally settled in 17. 
when the Crown assumed direct control of the Colony. The Baham 
enjoy representative, though not responsible, government. T 
Executive Government is in the hands of a Governor, appointed | 
the Crown, who has the power of veto, and is advised by an Executi 
Council. Various executive powers and the right to enact certa 
subsidiary legislation are vested by law in the Governor in Council. 

The Legislative Council, consisting of nine members nominated 
the Crown, was created as a separate Council by Royal Letters Pate 
in 1841. 

The House of Assembly is composed of 29 members elected for | 
districts. The qualification for members is possession of real « 
personal property to the value of £200. A member must also be 
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Je British subject who has attained the age of 21 years and have 
mm ordinarily resident in the Colony for the preceding three years. 
e Out Islands seldom return a member of their own community, 
: 21 representatives being generally inhabitants of New Providence. 
e qualification for electors is ownership of land to the value of £5 
the occupation of houses of annual rental value of £2 85. in New 
ovidence, or half that amount in the Out Islands. 'Women have no 
te. The normal life of the House is seven years, but it may be 
solved at any time by the Governor, as occurred in June, 1928, and 
May, 1935. No forms of local government exist. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


y the Weights and Measures Act (Chapter 172) weights and measures 
e fixed at the standard of those used in England previous to the 
troduction of imperial weights and measures. Imperial weights and 
easures are used, however, in the collection of duties on imports. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


The Nassau Guardian, published daily. 
The Nassau Daily Tribune, published daily. 
The Voice, published twice weekly. 

The Herald, published twice weekly. 

The Nassau Magazine, published quarterly. 


i 
i 


Chapter 6: Reading List 


inuce, P. H. Bahamian Interlude. Reprinted from the Memoirs of 
' J. H. Bruce, 1782. London, Culmer, 1949. 


-ARTWRIGHT, W. W. Pocket Guide to Nassau. Nassau, 1951. 


art, Miss. Letters from the Bahama Islands, 1823-24. Edited by 
Richard Kent. London, Culmer, 1948. 


MALCOLM, Harcourt. Historical Documents relating to the Bahama 
+ Islands. Nassau, 1910. 


/AOSELEY, Mary. Bahamas Hand Book. Nassau, 1926. 
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O_pmIxon, J. History of the Isle of Providence. First published is 
The British Empire in America, 1741. London, Culmer, 1949. 


Peccs, A. DEANS. A Short History of the Bahamas. Nassau, 1951. 


RICHARDSON, J. HENRY. Review of Bahamian Economic Condition 
and Post-War Problems. Nassau, 1944. 


RiGG, J. Linton. Bahama Islands. New York, Van Nostrand, 1949 
THompson, T. A. A Short Geography of the Bahamas. Nassau, 1344 


WAKEFIELD, A.J. Report on Agricultural Development in the Bahamas 
Nassau, 1942. 


WriGuT, J. M. History of the Bahama Islands. Geographica 
Society of Baltimore, 1905. 


Historic Forts of Nassau. Nassau, 1932. 


Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into disturbances in th 
Bahamas which took place in June, 1942. Nassau, 1942. 


The following Government publications are available : 


Laws. Revised Edition, Vols. 1 and 2. Annual volumes fo 
years subsequent to 1928. 


Single copies of Acts. 

Rules, Regulations and Orders-in-Council. 
Blue Books. 

Official Gazette. 

Departmental Reports. 

Census, 1943. 


Law Finder: A Guide to-Legislation in force in the Bahana 
Islands. 
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PART I 


Review of the Years 1952 and 1953 


General 

THE economic prosperity of the Colony continued to depend almost 
utirely on the remarkable development and expansion of the tourist 
tade. The results of the Development Board’s energetic and well- 
panned publicity in the United States and Canada were reflected in a 
seady rise in the numbers of visitors to the Colony which for the last 
fire years were : 


1951 . : F : 68,462 
1952. : ; : 84,718 
1953. . : : 90,485 


Athough the proportion of visitors brought by air fell from 74.2 per 
ent of the total in 1951 to 59.7 per cent in 1952 it rose again to 61.4 
percent in 1953. The renewal of contracts with the S.S. Nassau to 
povide a regular cruise service from New York proved a most wise 
wep. 
| The continued popularity of Nassau itself as a tourist resort was 
tidenced by the commencement of the new 600-bed Emerald Beach 
Hotel in 1953, but it is significant that the Out Islands are also begin- 
ungtoenter vigorously into the tourist business. A large-scale develop- 
mentwas begun in 1952 at Fresh Creek in Andros Island and continued 
throughout the period. The basis of other large-scale development was 
kid in Southern Eleuthera, and there was much activity on smaller- 
wed developments at Bimini, the Abaco Cays, Harbour Island and 
Sranish Wells. 

In the agricultural and industrial field the Colonial Development 
Crporation enterprises in Eleuthera and Andros were abandoned, 
bu American interests embarked upon the establishment of a livestock 
custry in Eleuthera and a general agricultural development on the 
fuinland at Andros. The West Indian Chemical Company’s salt 
custry operations at Inagua continued to expand. 

While the building boom which was noted in the last report slackened 

some extent, the construction of the new Bahamas General Hospital 
id the start on the Emerald Beach Hotel kept employment in this 
tide at a high level. The continuation of the system by which agri- 
‘tural labourers to a figure of 4,200 were admitted on contract to the 
|tnited States assisted materially in creating a condition whereby 
{temployment was virtually non-existent. 
| The buoyant tourist trade, the continued investment of American 
“pital and the remittances and savings of agricultural labourers com- 
tned to make the Colony a net earner of U.S. $7,459,255.00 in 1952 
jad U.S. $7,418,637.00 in 1953. 

Construction work on the Long Range Proving Ground sites con- 
‘hued through most of the period and the construction of a landing 
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strip at the Eleuthera base was well advanced by the end of 19 
Relations with the United States service personnel have continued 
be excellent, and the Colony takes a proper pride in their joint o 
ations. 

Two large public works were completed during the period. 
March, 1952, the new prison at Fox Hill was completed and the Col 
now has a modern prison building which can bear comparison wi 
such institutions anywhere : it was built almost entirely by pris 
labour. In May, 1953, the new Bahamas General Hospital of 
beds was opened. At the same time the target figure of £50,000 f 
new Tuberculosis Sanitorium as a memorial to His late Majesty Ki 
George VI was raised by voluntary subscriptions. 


Representation Abroad 


The Speaker of the House of Assembly represented the Colony 
the Funeral of His late Majesty King George VI. The Colony w 
represented at the Coronation of Her Majesty the Queen in Wes 
minster Abbey by Mr. G. W. K. Roberts, C.B.E. and the late Mr. A. . 
Adderley, C.B.E. The death of the latter during his homewa: 
journey was a sad loss to the Colony. Sir A. K. Solomon, C.B.I 
Q.C., represented the Bahamas Branch of the Commonweal 
Parliamentary Association at the Association’s Conference in Canac 
in 1952 and also at the Coronation in 1953. 


Change of Governorship 

Major General Sir R. Neville, K.C.M.G., C.B.E. completed b 
term of office on 11th October, 1953, and his successor the Rig 
Honourable the Earl of Ranfurly assumed office on 21st Decembe 
1953. 


Change of Colonial Secretaryship 

Mr. C. P. Bethel, O.B.E., I.S.O. retired in April, 1952, and w 
succeeded in August, 1952, by Mr. A. G. H. Gardner-Brown ¢ 
transfer from Northern Rhodesia. 


Executive Council 

Mr. A. R. Braynen relinquished the Deputy Speakership of t 
House of Assembly in February, 1953, on appointment to the Exec 
tive Council in succession to Mr. H. A. McKinney whose term of offi 
expired. In June, 1953, Mr. E. A. P. Dupuch was appointed to fill t! 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. A. F. Adderley. 


Distinguished Visitors 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Munster, Parliamentary Und 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, visited the Colony in March, 195 


Naval Visits 

In 1952 three British Naval vessels and one Canadian vessel visit. 
the Colony. During the same period 48 Vessels of the United Stat 
Navy arrived in Nassau. The comparative figures for 1953 were fo 
British, two Canadian and 44 United States Naval vessels. 


PART II 
Chapter 1 : Population 


2 thirteenth decennial census of the Colony was taken on the night 
5th December, 1953, showing the total population as 84,841 made 
of 39,338 males and 45,503 females. The proportion of males to 
total population was therefore 46.36 per cent and of females 53.64 
cent. The total population at the 1943 census was 68,846, of which 
les represented 46.66 per cent and females 53.34 per cent. It was 
mated that there were 3,622 agricultural workers absent from the 
lony on census night. 

Che racial groups were as follows : 


European . : , . 10,709 
African. : ' . 61,627 
Mixed , ; : . 12,371 
Mongolian ; 3 : 144 


There were 2,845 births during 1952, or 33.7 per 1,000 of the popula- 
n, and 3,188 births during 1953 or 37.6 per 1,000 of the population. 
ere were 1,090 deaths during 1952 and 1,034 during 1953, or 12.9 
d 12.2 per 1,000 respectively. Infant mortality rates and numbers 
still births are given on page 25. 

The number of arrivals and departures during the period 1951-53 
‘re as follows : 


1951 1952 1953 
Departures . : . 75,579 93,169 97,606 
Arrivals ; ‘ . 716,758 94,369 99,867 
In transit. : . 41,532 29,417 44,315 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 
EMPLOYMENT 


he following table shows the estimated number of wage earners in 
© main industries and services : 
Male Female 


Agricultural Labourers , . 758 1,052 
Labourers eure ‘ : : 2,721 642 
Cooks . ; : j 242 934 
Laundresses : : ; 870 
Housemaids : . : F 6,852 
Gardeners . 3 P : ‘ 637 
Chauffeurs , : ‘ ‘ 741 
Butlers : ee . 236 
Farmers and planters 5 . F 2,983 4,165 
Fishermen and seamen : . 2,588 
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Male Female 
Carpenters . ; : : . 2,204 : 
Masons F : : : ‘ 1,137 ( 
Mechanics . : : : 879 
Painters . . . ... 507 
Electricians 3 - F : 216 4 
Plumbers. . ‘ F : 233 
Waiters 2 : 2 F 2 260 
Waitresses . , ; : : 188 
Straw Workers. ; 50 1,016 


The estimated number of scaetiployeds at the end of 1953 was 5 
males and 637 females. 

During the period under review an average of 3,613 agricultur! 
workers were employed in the United States. 


WAGES 


In certain industries wages are regulated by Orders in Council mzd: 
under the Minimum Wage Act of 1936, but the increased cost of liv: 
in the Colony—the index is the highest in the Caribbean—has raise! 
wages far beyond the minimum in every class of employment. F= 
example the unskilled labourer’s daily wage, which was 2s. just over! 
decade ago, has risen to between 13s. and 18s. 

The following is the range of wages for an 8-hour day in the vario:: 
occupations : 





Male Female | 
Unskilled labourers. . ; 13s. to 18s. 9s. to 14s. | 
Semi-skilled . . . . 16s. to 25s. | 
Craft-women Shell-work . : 10s. to 18s. 
Straw-work  . : 10s. to 18s. | 
Carpenters : : : . 40s. to SOs. 
Masons. P : . . 40s. to 50s. 
Painters. ; : ‘ . 32s. to 40s. 
Mechanics 30s. to 35s. 


Overtime is usually paid at time and a half. 

In many instances employment of both skilled and unskilled is 
continuous. Unskilled male labourers often receive 9s. to 13s. per day 
for casual employment. Cooks and housemaids and general domest< 
help are paid from 30s. to 100s. per week. Wages tend to rise steeply 
during the winter tourist season. 


COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living in the Bahamas is extremely high. During th 
winter season the tariff in first-class hotels varies from £10 to £18 pe 
day (inclusive) and in the smaller hotels from £3 to £8 per day (it 
clusive). During May to November rooms may be had from £5 per 
day in the larger hotels and from £2 in the smaller. A furnished hous. 
costs from about £420 to £1,000 a year. It is estimated that to live it’ 
New Providence in reasonable comfort, it would cost a man, excludin:! 
rent, if single £600 a year, if married without children £1,000 a year. 
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4 if married with two children £1,200 a year. In certain of the Out 
tnds there are boarding houses, and comfortable bungalows are 
ainable on most of the larger islands. 

- he labourer’s staple articles of diet are flour, fish, hominy, meal, 
car and occasionally meat, all of which have risen in price. (For 
mptions from duty on staple foodstuffs see Chapter 3). His rent 
3 ry from 4s. per week in 1936 to between 25s. and 45s. per week 
1953. 

>rimary education is provided free by the Government as is medical 
i hospital treatment for persons who are unable to pay. 

Che cost-of-living index on 3lst December, 1953, was 147 as com- 
red with 146 in December, 1952, and 135 in December, 1951. These 
ures are arrived at by taking prices at Ist September, 1949, immedi- 
‘-ly prior to devaluation as a basis, namely 100. The weighted 
-tem is used in assessing the cost of living. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


There is no permanent Labour Department in the Colony, but the 
esent Labour Office has been in existence since 1943. It is solely 
nceerned in organising and supervising the recruitment of labourers 
r agricultural work in the United States. It operates an accounting 
stem which deals with all matters connected with the workers wages, 
surance, welfare and family allotments. An idea of the scope of the 
ork involved may be obtained from the fact that wage deductions 
talled $1,257,000 in 1951, $1,417,340 in 1952 and $1,411,654 in 1953. 
The staff of the Labour Office consists of a Labour Officer and 14 
sistants. Four Liaison Officers are stationed in the United States. 
The Liaison staff settle disputes between the men and the employers, 
-gotiate contracts for Bahamian labourers and see that they are 
»served and generally watch over the workers’ welfare. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
The following registered trade unions operated during the years 
52-53 : 
The Bahamas Trades and Labour Union 
The Bahamas Taxi Cab Union 
The Bahamas Typographical Union 
The Bahamas Musicians Union. 


he total membership is 420. These unions have all been in existence 
1 New Providence since 1946 and are duly registered under the pro- 
isions of The Trade Unions Act of 1936. 

The Labour Board Act of 1946 provides for the establishment of a 
abour Board to act as a conciliatory body in regulating employer- 
mployee relations. The Board reports and makes recommendations 
) the Governor-in-Council. There was only one dispute in the period 
nder review. This occurred in November, 1953, and concerned 
tevedores’ wages. An increase in the hourly wage rate from 4s. per 
our to 5s. per hour was demanded. A compromise rate of 4s. 6d. per 
our was finally achieved. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION 
The principal laws and regulations in force are : 
Minimum Wage Act, 1936 
Employment of Children Prohibition Act, 1938 
Recruitment of Workers Act, 1939 
Trade Unions Act, 1943. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1943 
Labour Board Act, 1946 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1947. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 

There are no major industries and consequently there is 
legislation for the inspection of machinery, etc. 

No industrial welfare schemes exist. 

There is no recognised system of training or apprenticeship. Tl 
Agricultural, Educational, Electrical, Medical, Public Works ani 
Telecommunications Departments provide training for a small numbj 
of persons who are subsequently absorbed by the Departments 3 
permanent members of their staff. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


The totals of revenue and expenditure during the years 1949 to 195 
were as follows : 


Revenue Expenditure 
1949 : : : £1,329,967 £1,509,974 
1950 : : F 1,579,748 1,658,741 
1951 : : ; 2,044,385 1,828,642 
1952 : F : 2,397,097 2,414,256 
1953 ¢ : 2,610,678 2,712, 272 


The revenue of the Colony was mainly derived from the followin 
sources : 


1951 1952 1953 
Customs . : . £1,212,315 £1,416,964 £1,443.6¢ 
Port, Wharf and Harbour Dues ; 56,990 70,175 43,37 
Licences and Internal Revenue. : 217,888 238,203 354,5! 
Fees of Court or Office etc. . ‘ A 83,073 96,195 121,66 
Post Office Revenue. : . 68,306 83,227 95,32 
Rent of Government Property 7 1,756 2,089 2,58 
Miscellaneous Receipts . Z : 34,569 29,193 34,63 
Interest. F ; 9,004 12,378 12,18 
Electrical Power House Receiots ‘ 164,399 219,662 236,22 
Telegraph and selepnone Revenue z 165,949 192,788 217.45 
Aviation. “ . ‘ 30, 136 36, 223 48,97 
Expenditure andes main heads for the years 1951 to 1953 was : 

1951 1952 1953 
Governor and Staff. ‘ ‘ A £10,258 £13,017 £15,32 
Legislative Council . é 2 ‘ 714 1,484 1,295 
House of Assembly. 12,536 9,488 18,49 


Agricultural and Marine Products Board 24,596 28,234 28,40 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


fit Peper 
ation 
trols : 
‘toms Department ¥ 
‘elopment Board 
ication . : 
ctrical Department 
2 Department 
est Conservation 
reral Clerical Staff . 
nigration Department 
ustrial School 
iicial Department 
sour Office. 
sal Department 
dical Department 
scellaneous . 
t Island Department 
isions and Gratuities 
lice Department 
rt and Marine : 
st Office Department 
son Department 
blic Debt : 
blic Libraries . 
blic Works Department F 
blic Works, Recurrent New 
Providence. : : ; i 
blic Works, Recurrent Out Islands 
blic Works, Non-Recurrent, New 
Providence. : < ‘ 5 
iblic Works, Non-Recurrent Out 
Islands i! . 
sgistrar General's Department 
cretariat 
lecommunications Department . 
‘easury Department . 
ater and Sewerage 


1951 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The public debt at 31st December, 1953, was : 


. Electricity Loan 1965 ‘ 
. Electricity Loan 1952-66 

. Hospital Loan 1952-66 

. Hotel Loan 1955-59 

. Prison Loan 1965 

. Telephone Loan 1965 3 
. Telephone Loan 1952-66 


(6) Value of redeemed debentures. 


Amount of 
Original 
Debt 
Ae 


. 73,000 (a) 
208,000 (6) 
350,000 (b) 
150,000 (a) 

68,000 (a) 
100,000 (a) 

32,000 (b) 


£981,000 
(a) Market value of Stock as at 31st December, 1953. 


1952 


30, 247 


64,116 
25,947 


189,731 


95,125 
4,190 
8,842 

160,750 
7,615 
57,002 


Amount 

Redeemed 
and held for 

as lr 


17,709 
21,681 
36,483 - 
124,678 
16,486 
24,247 
3,336 


£244,620 


23, 5252 


61,186 
28,278 


405,310 


44,046 
5,267 
8,455 

170,325 
9,114 
59,764 


Amount 
out- 
Standing 


£ 
55,291 
186,319 
313,517 
25,322 
51,514 
75,753 
28,664 


£736,380 
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All these loans were raised locally by the issue of debentures beari 
interest from 3 to 5 per cent. Provision is made for the redemption 
these loans by annual contributions from the revenue to sinking fun 
Investments in sinking funds at the end of 1953 stood at £183,120. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


A statement of assets and liabilities at 31st December, 1953, is giv 
at Appendix I. 

The deficit for the year ended 31st December, 1953, was £101,6 
which was decreased by £4,983 (appreciation of investment surpl 
ee) to £96,642. Balances held on behalf of the Colony were 
ollows : 


1952 195 

£ £ 

Receiver General and Treasurer : : 178,547 99,9 

Joint Colonial Fund ; ‘ : j 113,000 193,0 

Crown Agents ‘ 7 : ‘ ‘ 718 

Sub-Accountants ; : i : 35,163 41,9 

Surplus Funds (Securities) : 178,606 183,5: 
Surplus Funds Loan to Imperial Government 250,000 90, 


The reduction in 1953 of the Surplus Funds Loan to Imperi. 
Government was due to the purchase from these funds of the A 
Ministry’s assets at Oakes and Windsor Airfields. 


TAXATION 


Apart from real property tax, and a probate duty of 2 per cent 
personalty, there is no direct taxation in the Colony. There are al: 
no excise duties. Stamp duties are imposed on instruments used | 
civil proceedings in the Supreme Court or in commercial or oth 
transactions and are based on the value of the transaction. A tax ¢ 
3d. is levied on all cheques. 


Customs Duties 


The yield of customs duties was as follows : 
1952 1953 
£ 


£ 
1,416,964 1,443,668 
Flour, rice, sweetened tinned milk, salt beef, pork, and brown sug: 
are admitted to the Colony duty free when of Commonwealth origin 
other staple foodstuffs pay a low specific duty and are exempted frot 
emergency tax. The duty payable on these items is listed below : 


Flour... ‘ . 1s. per 100 Ib. bag, preference 100 per cent 
Rice j F . ls. per 100 lb. bag, preference 100 per cent 
Milk (condensed) . 10 percent ad valorem, preference 100 per cer 
Milk (evaporated) . 20 percent ad valorem, preference SO per cent 
Sugar (brown) . . 1s. 3d. per 100 Ib., preference 100 per cent 
Sugar (white) . . 3s. per 100 lb., preference 50 per cent 


Salt Beef ‘ . 2s. per 100 lb., preference 100 per cent 
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v Coffee. . Id. per Ib., preference 100 per cent, 5 per cent 
emergency tax 
6d. per lb., pe 50 per cent, 5 per cent 
emergency tax 
ts and Corn Meal 1s. 6d. per 98 Ib., preference 25 per cent 
d Substitutes . 4d. per lb. preference 100 per cent 
atoes . : 2s. per 100 Ib., preference 50 per cent 


‘he general ad valorem duty is 20 per cent plus an emergency tax 
5 per cent ad valorem. 

,Pirits and tobacco are taxed specifically at relatively high rates. 
soline and oils pay specific duties with an additional sales tax on 
oline. 

\. sliding tariff is provided for the protection of the Colony’s agri- 
tural production, the maximum rate being placed sufficiently high 
preclude the importation of any item which is produced in sufficient 
antities locally. Preferential margins are designed to implement the 
tawa and Anglo-American trade agreements. 

Provision is made for.the exemption from duty of Government 
res, supplies for Armed. Forces, industrial and certain educational 
»plies and meritorious awards. 


rt, Wharf and Harbour Dues 
These dues yielded : 1952 1953 
£ 


£ 
63,814 43,376 


There is a sliding scale of charges on goods landed on or shipped 
ym the Government Dock varying from Is. 6d. per ton to 6s. if goods 
2 landed directly on the dock. Goods not landed at the Government 
ck, if imported in vessels drawing fourteen feet and over, pay 2s. 6d. 
rton. Tonnage dues on ships entering the harbour are payable at 
2 rate of ld. for each registered net ton or 4d. if bringing less than 
0 tons of cargo. Ships of war are exempt from the above charges 
d concessions are allowable to ships performing regular passenger 
d freight services. 


cences and Internal Revenue 
These yielded : 1952 1953 


£ £ 
238,203 354,557 
The principal items under this head were : 
Motor Car and Drivers’ Licences 27,580 36,582 


Probate Duty 4,978 37,835 
Real Property Tax 44,456 55,461 
Stamp Duties 92,155 104,220 
Totalisator Percentage 8,488 11,981 


Rates per annum on motor vehicles in New Providence are 6s. per 
X Ib. weight with a minimum of £6 per annum. A driving licence 
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costs £1 10s. Od. Rates on the Out Islands are approximately d 
third of the rates in New Providence. 

The principal rate of probate duty is 2 per cent on personal esta 
above £100. This is the only duty on estates. 

The real property tax is payable on occupied buildings at the r 
of 2s. 6d. in the £ of assessed rental value. 

The stamp duties on conveyances of realty, which are levied ot 
sliding scale, provide the main receipts under this head. 

The totalisator percentage represents the net amount accruing’ 
Government on the operation of the Horse Racing Totalisator at | 
only licenced race track in New Providence. The rate is 5 per a 
of the total amounts staked. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 
CURRENCY 


British sterling money is declared to be the money of account unc 
the British Currency Act (Chapter 159). Under the Proclamation 
His Majesty in Council of 17th October, 1936, however, silver coi 
of the United Kingdom ceased with effect from Ist November, 19: 
to be legal tender in the Colony for the payment of an amount excee 
ing 40 shillings. 

Local currency, consisting of notes of 4s., 10s., £1 and £5 denomi 
ations, is issued by the Bahamas Government Currency Comm 
sioners. A total of £1,007,700 of these notes was in circulation at t 
end of 1952. This figure rose to £1,019,000 at the end of 1953. 

Owing to the geographical position of the Colony and its dependen 
on tourism for its revenue, American currency circulates freely and 
accepted at the standard rate. It is obligatory for residents to tu 
in all dollars received to the authorised dealers. 


BANKING 


There are two overseas banks operating in the Colony—the Roy 
Bank of Canada which has maintained a branch in Nassau for ma 
years, and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) whi 
began operating in September, 1947. Their head offices are 
Montreal and London respectively. 

In addition, there is a Post Office Savings Bank, in which, at the e. 
of June, 1952, there were 26,050 depositors and £503,372 in deposi 
compared with 29,480 depositors and £543,092 in deposits at the e1 
of June, 1953. 

Telegraphic transfer rates for buying and selling on 31st Decem be 
1951 to 1953 were : 


U.S. DoLLAaR CANADIAN DOLL a! 

Selling Buying Selling Buy‘ir 

31st December, 1951. 3 2.764 2.80¢ 2.80 2. 8€ 
31st December, 1952... 3 2.794 2.82% 2.70} 2.73 


31st December, 1953. ‘ 2.79% 2.824 2.723 2.75 
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a tes for the purchase by banks (for Bahamian pounds) of cheques 

traward transfers drawn in the following currencies were : 

©rms drawn in or reimbursable in U.K. 3% Discount, minimum 1s. (mini- 

ng. mum 6d. for cheques less than 
£10). Where the sum is in excess 
of £100,000—}% discount on the 
first £100,000 and 34% on the 
excess over that amount. 

$ payable in Jamaica Pounds 4% Discount, minimum 1s. 

S payable in Bermuda Pounds 2% Discount, minimum 2s. (plus 
Bermudian bank’s charges). 


ates for the sale by banks (against payment in Bahamian pounds) 
rafts in the following currencies were : 
ts drawn on the U.K. in pounds sterling 4% Premium, minimum !s. 


» other points claused ‘Payable at your 
snt buying rate for sight drafts on 


don’’. Drafts drawn on Jamaica payable +% Premium, minimum 1s. 
>cal currency 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


ports and domestic exports for the years 1951-53 were as follows : 


1951 1952 1953 
£ £ £ 
ports (total) ..-7,649,645 8,819,016 —8, 797,396 
‘mestic Exports (total) . 729,012 926,275 1,045,260 


The following table shows the quantities and values of the principal 
ports and exports for 1951-53. 


IMPORTS 
1951 1952 . 1953 
Unit Quantity Value Quantity or Quantity vale 
tf . $ - ,000 gal. 159 75,143 213 106,265 253 124,221 
ter . . cwt. 3,816 67,295 4,167 81,663 4,028 81,166 
ur . e 2 " 95,258 220,644 99,230 240,340 92,211 221,902 
cken and Dairy 
cken and ‘ 
i : : » 72,381 145,338 64,716 140,156 47,686 103,900 
e. ‘ : ‘ 33,410 = 120,519 23,995 106,824 40,124 = 182,106 
‘d and Lard 
‘ubstitutes 7 » 16,138 132,739 18,849 150,048 19,724 142,769 
ats, fresh . » 19,780 264,447 18,721 266,397 18,839 312,295 
Ik, sweetened . _ 44,792 _ 58,658 _ 46,801 
ik, unsweetened _ 77,167 — 111,116 —_ 109,802 
yar, white 7 cwt. 41,848 99,180 20,199 48,956 74,454 144,046 
mber : . 000 fr. 2,322 136,979 3,291 182,777 730 154,049 
jarettes . ,000 52,856 67,151 65,623 85,084 64,038 
parel yi _ 315,419 _— 306,080 — 273,339 
ots and Shoes . 138,533 138,801 133,808 
ment 7 i 266,675 23,068 310,560 154,040 318,277 150,915 
cdicines and Drugs _- 73,8 _ 79, — 85,4 
otor Cars and 
Trucks. 223,499 586 257,932 537 30,34: 
is, crude ,000 gal 2,736 133,544 3,083 136,2 3,316 = 152,212 
soline » 3,08 211,928 3,631 233,879 3,7 243,698 
. 917 $1,21 1,071 . 
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EXPORTS 
1951 1952 1933 * 

Unit Quantity er ag Quantity Velve Quantity We 
Crawfish. cwt. 11,572 90,805 11,087 99,649 20,128 «(t 
Okras < . 6,598 18,612 31366 11,041 6,902 
Sak. ’ a ,000 bushels 1,333 55,002 1,515 76,705 3,390 1 
Tomatoes, raw ” 62 98,722 61 60,790 88 ut 
Lumber i . ,000 ft. 9,679 324,736 4,787 247,905 4,609 - 
Shell and Straw 

Work ‘ ‘ _- 23,465 _ 17,631 _ 

Pit Props . cu. fathoms - _- 11,730 239/867 11,133 


The principal supplying countries of the Colony’s imports and t 
principal countries of destination of domestic exports were : 


Principal Supplying Countries of Colony’s Imports 


1951 1952 1953 
£ £ £ 

United Kingdom. é . 2,039,881 2,243,338  2,066,1 
Australia ; : ; : 319,247 123,499 151,5 
Barbados : : : : 39,622 49,821 48,3 
British Guiana ‘ : : 1,681 17,717 —_ 
Burma . , j ; : 15,253 31,426 20,8 
Canada . : : : : 770,200 919,568 879,3 
Eire ; : : : ‘ = 6,740 10,7 
Hong Kong . . : ; 13,545 5,573 9,71 
Jamaica F : ; . 146,177 109,754 198,8. 
New Zealand . ‘ : : 55,562 197,638 96,7 
Tanganyika . ‘ ‘ ; _— 15,5 
Trinidad : : : 38,953 76,982 70,0 
Argentine Republic : : 3,239 265 21,6! 
Aruba . : : . 368,614 387,354 423,8: 
Belgium : ‘ ‘ : 14,507 20,225 13,4 
Denmark : r 5 : 36,058 35,126 28,2. 
Dutch Guiana i ‘ ‘ — 31,954 55,6. 
France . : 119,313 120,729 109,6. 
Germany, Federal Republic : 13,468 29,262 27,5 
Holland ; 28,426 49,768 94,9 
Indo-China. : . : 68,662 —_— — 
Japan. ‘ : 4 F 3,405 12,052 2,6: 
Siam. ‘ F : : 15,372 — 9,31 
Sweden . : : : z 13,973 12,089 14,2 
US.A. . : ‘ : . 3,179,996 3,922,870  3,891,44 
Nicaragua. : i P — — 36,2 
Principal Countries of Destinations of Colony’s Domestic Expor 
1951 £952 1953 

£ £ £ 
United Kingdom. ‘ ; 70,598 416,262 287,6! 
Antigua : : ; . 8,227 10,084 7,64 
Barbados . : 3 ‘ 32,232 11,251 3,2: 
Bermuda ; ‘ . ; 7,723 5,679 3,8( 


Canada . : . : ; 95,059 75,472 102, 7 
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1951 1952 1953 

£ £ £ 
aica : ; : ‘ 113,475 32,540 8,485 
K itts : : r : 11,102 4,667 13,770 
ridad © : ‘ : ‘ 103,349 62,144 129,058 
ati, ‘ ? . : 35,176 27,244 23,007 
an. ; : : : 33,811 46,760 —_ 
bcAe 5 : : P . 196,207 208,738 446,153 


Chapter 6: Production 
LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


is estimated that the total area of arable land at present cultivated 
the Bahamas is 30,000 acres. The total area of improved pasture 
id is approximately 1,200 acres. The total area of forest land is 
imated to be 800,000 acres. 

No special legislation exists in the Colony for soil protection. The 
»ard of Agriculture, however, tries to foster soil conservation prac- 
es by discouraging the burning of land and shifting cultivation which 
practised by many peasant farmers of the Colony. 

The Crown holds considerable acreages of land in the various islands 
the Colony but the greater part of the land most suitable for farming 
now owned by private individuals. During the period under review, 
town lands were rented annually for 2s. per acre ; private individuals 
arge 5s. to 10s. per acre on many of the islands. In the more 
veloped islands, 5s. to 20s. an acre per annum may be charged for 
tm land. There is an increasing tendency in the better farming 
eas, for the landowner to take 25 per cent of the value of the harvest 
the use of the land. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural production is mainly in the hands of individual agricul- 
rists, there being very few holdings on the plantation scale. The 
rinciple crops for local consumption and export during the period 
nder review were as follows : 


egetables and Fruit 
Seasonal vegetables such as cabbages, beets, carrots, spinach, 
inglish peas, lima beans, okras, etc. were produced throughout the 


Xolony. Large quantities were always available in the local market 
t Nassau. 


nions, Approximately 184 short tons of excellent quality onions 
talued at £9,200 were produced in 1952. Several consignments were 
nade to Jamaica, Canada and Barbados, and the remainder of the 
top was consumed locally. The 1953 crop was approximately 118 
ort tons valued at £5,899. Consignments were made to Barbados. 
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The onion crop of the Colony is marketed by the Bahamas Prod 
Exchange which is a Government agency. : 


Okra. During 1952, 377,000 Ib. of okra valued at £11,041 

exported to Canada, compared with 773,000 lb. valued at £22,24 

in 1953. 
\ 


Tomatoes. In 1952 approximately 2,000 acres of tomatoes wa 
cultivated. The average yield per acre is 200 bushels of fruit. Growin 
conditions were favourable until 25th October when heavy rainfa 
damaged the seasonal crop. The subsequent hurricane did conside: 
able damage to the fields of Cat Island and southern Eleuthera. It wa 
necessary for the Board of Agriculture to advance fertilizer and seed 
to the farmers to restore their fields. Sixty-one thousand bushels value 
at £60,790 were exported to the United States and Canada. During th 
1952-53 season, prices ranged from 9s. 6d. to 25s. 2d. per lug. In 195: 
88,000 bushels valued at £119,165 were exported, the average price bein 
14s. per lug. Canned tomatoes valued at £4,229 and tomato juice value 
at £1,577 were also exported in 1953. _All fruit for export was grade 
and packed under Government supervision. Fruit was sold by tende 
for the farmers by the Agricultural and Marine Products Board. 


Pineapples. Only replacement plantings were made during 195: 
Exports for the year amounted to 12,997 dozen fresh pineapples value 
at £7,069 and 732 cases of canned pineapple valued at £992. A grea 
portion of the crop was canned for local consumption. During 195 
pineapple exports were negligible, the greater portion of the crop bein 
consumed locally as fresh or canned fruit. 


Citrus. During the period under review the citrus industry continue 
to expand, and there is a constant demand for the budded citrus plant 
produced at the Experimental Station at Nassau. The bulk of th 
fruit is shipped to the market at Nassau. 


Bananas. Banana production has continued to increase during th 
past two years. It is still necessary from time to time to allow. foreig 
importations in order to take care of the local demand during certai 
seasons of the year. 


Pigeon Peas and Beans. Peas and beans form a large portion of th 
diet of the local populace. It is estimated that during 1952, 3,50 
bushels were produced, some of which were canned. 283 bushe 
valued at £1,109 were exported to the United States. In 1953 ther 
was a drop in production to an estimated 2,700 bushels. The declin 
in production is no doubt due to the fact that some of the peasar 
farmers who would normally have produced peas were working in th 
United States as agricultural labourers. The major portion of the pe 
and bean crop was marketed by the Bahamas Produce Exchange. 


Sisal. There were no new acreages planted during 1952. Cutting 
are still made from the old plantings ; 79 tons valued at £6,201 wer 
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exported in 1952 compared with only 401 cwt. valued at £963 in 1953. 
Department of Agriculture 

The Agricultural and Marine Products Board is responsible for the 
development of agriculture in the Colony. The Board consists of a 
chairman and four other members who are appointed annually by the 
Governor. The departmental staff comprises a Senior Agricultural 
Osicer, the Secretary to the Board, a Veterinary Officer and 23 other 
wbordinate staff members. 

The principal aim of the Board is to foster and encourage the 
éevelopment of agriculture, animal husbandry and the fisheries of the 
Colony. The agricultural policy is to try and achieve self-sufficiency 
ss far as possible in the important staple food crops and to encourage, 
stere feasible, the growing of cash crops for export. The principal 
rsearch being conducted at the Experimental Station, Nassau, consists 
of observational trials of new varieties of basic food crops which show 
promise of increasing local food production. Crops tested during the 
penod under review were onions, field corn, sweet corn, Crowder peas, 
wmatoes and cantaloupes. The storage qualities of several varieties 
o onions are also being tested. In connection with a scheme to 
tcourage the development of improved pastures in the Colony, six 
ianeties of grass are being tested in an attempt to find grasses suitable 
for the year-round production of fodder. In order to increase the 
init production of the Colony, grafted fruit trees such as citrus and 
aocados are produced at the Experimental Station and sold to farmers 
throughout the Colony at a nominal cost. 

The policy of the Board to prevent the spread of insect pests and 
dsases was vigorously pursued throughout the period under review. 
hsecticides for the control of scale insects are made available to the 
public at a nominal fee and inspectors of the Board are constantly on 
the lookout for any abnormal increase in insect populations so as to 
prevent them from reaching the epidemic stage. 


Agricultural Extension 

_ Technical advice on such problems as plant nutrition, disease and 
msect control was given to the leading agricultural enterprises in the 
Colony. An increasing number of residents of Nassau and the Out 
sands are taking advantage of the services of the Board in seeking 
acvice on fruit culture and the control of plant pests. 


Credit Facilities 
There are no credit facilities available to farmers other than advances 
b the Board of seed and fertilizer for the production of crops such as 
‘onatoes and onions. Advances are recovered as the products are 
sold. 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The bulk of the livestock in the Colony, other than poultry, is owned 
by peasant farmers. Approximately half of the poultry in the Colony 
Sowned by Eleuthera “Limited, Hatchet Bay, Eleuthera, the most 
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important agricultural undertaking in the Colony. The followi 
table shows the estimated number of livestock in the Colony : 
1952 195, 


Horses ; : F 3,640 3,560 
Horned Cattle . . 3,300 3,300 
Sheep ; 5 . 22,200 22,200 
Goats : : ; 14,300 14,000 
Swine : ‘ . 9,000 10,000 
Poultry . ; . 400,000 405,000 


Approximately five hundred gallons of milk per day are produced 
the Colony. Other milk requirements are imported from the Unit 
States. In 1952, 19,291 hides and skins were exported at a value 
£1,020, compared with 9,294 valued at £979 in 1953. There is : 
processing of animal products in the Colony. 

There were no epidemics among the animals during the past tv 
years. Small outbreaks of disease were controlled in the initial stag: 

The importance of animal husbandry to agricultural developme 
in the Colony has always been stressed by the Board of Agricultu 
The Board periodically supplies pure-bred animals to farmers on t 
Out Islands for the improvement of native stock. 


FORESTRY 

Important Events affecting Forestry 

Through the courtesy of the Jamaica Government Mr. E. W. Marc 
their Conservator of Forests, visited the Bahamas from 18th Janua 
to 6th March, 1952, and made a survey of the forest conditions, tr 
growth and wild life protection on the Eastern Bahama Islands. As 
result of his survey, Mr. March made recommendations for a forest 
development policy which includes : 

(a) the establishment of forest reserves on available areas of Crov 
land and the creation of prohibited areas 100 feet wide on bo 
sides of all public roads. Within these areas a limited amou 
of recognised forest areas will be once more created by a pe 
manent protection policy against encroachment, burning, fellit 
or denudation. From this nucleus an expanding forest area ca 
be developed in time—based on the experience gained fro 
these initial reserves ; 

(b) the encouragement of a tree planting campaign comprisit 
primary and secondary food-crop trees and also, on the poor 
sites, such of the native cover trees as would grow and provic 
shade and humus. This tree planting campaign should aim : 
using each area to the best advantage and at developing to th 
fullest all successful species, with the view to making it 4 
alternative “‘money crop”. The scheme should be encourage 
by Government by distributing plants and other aids to selecte 
farmers who would undertake the preparation of the ground i 
an approved manner. The campaign has been initiated on th 
nearer islands and will be extended to the more distant islanc 
over a period of years. ; ns 
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This survey of the forest conditions in the Eastern Islands was the 
naessary supplement to the Survey of 1948, also made by Mr. E. W. 
March, which covered the pine forests of the Western Islands. As an 
outcome of these two surveys there is now a working policy for the 
whole group of the Bahama Islands which will contribute greatly to 
the proper management of the forest patrimony of the Colony. 

In 1952 the forest staff was strengthened by an officer from the 
Jamaica Forest Department who assumed duties as Forest Supervisor. 
This officer is on secondment for three years. 

1 A building for caretaker’s quarters and a research station in New 
Providence, begun in 1952 and completed in 1953, stands on a 10-acre 
fot of Crown land which has been subdivided into one acre plots on 
mhich experiments and the collection of silvicultural data are being 
amied out, and seed beds are being established for raising seedlings of 
suitable broad-leaf species. An adequate fire lane has been constructed 
sound the lot as a fire protection measure. 

' The Forestry Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
wsited the Bahamas during 1953 ; he toured the pine forest areas and 
mspected areas of virgin pine and areas of natural regeneration. He 
uso inspected the operations of the Abaco Lumber Company at Grand 
Bahama. As a result of this visit further recommendations on the 
soper policy and management for the pine forests were embodied in 
a comprehensive report. 

, The incidence of forest fires has been greatly reduced in New Provi- 
tence through the vigilance of the Rangers and the co-operation of the 
public, but in the southern part of Abaco two very large and some- 
what destructive fires were experienced. Efforts are being made to 
tducate the public about the value of the forests and some progress 
an be reported as evidenced by the fire-free record of the remainder 
of Abaco and the relatively few and small fires which occurred in 
Grand Bahama and Andros during the last year. 


forest Areas and Management 

» In the Western Islands it is estimated that there is a total of some 
¥0,000 acres of forest comprising 700,000 acres of pine forest and 
approximately 100,000 acres of sub-tropical broadleaf forest made up 
as follows : 

I i 
' i CROWN PRIVATE FREEHOLD 


, | ; Area in Acres Area in Acres 


} a a | ee ee ee nee 


Toral Exploit- | Inaccess- | Total Exploit- | Inaccess- 

















; able ible able | ible 
Pine Forests 650,000 | 390,000 | 260,000 |} 50,000 40,000 10,000 
Broadleaf 70,000 50,000 20,000 30,000 20,000 10,000 





Forests | (Est.) (Est.) | (Est.) | (Est.) (Est.) (Est.) 


' 1 
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Most of the original forest of the Eastern Islands have been cut out ft 
agricultural purposes and only scrub regeneration is now found. 

As can be seen from the table, most of the forests in the Colony a 
Crown property and control over the exploitation of the Crown pit 
forests is governed by the terms of certain licences which were issue 
some 50 years ago. No commercial exploitation of the limited an 
scattered broadleaf forests is possible and these are used mainly fc 
supplies of hardwood for the local boatbuilding industry and a limite 
amount of cabinet making, building materials, ornaments etc. Virtual 
no management of these broadleaf forests exists today. The cor 
cessions on the pine forests confer such a measure of freedom on tt 
licencees that rigid control is difficult. However, since fellings a 
restricted to trees above 6 inches in diameter and to defined blocks nc 
exceeding 15,000 acres and also because the operating companies hav 
operated strictly within these terms, these forests have suffered n 
damage from over-exploitation. 

The administration of the Crown forests is under the direction of th 
Crown Lands Officer, with a staff consisting of a Forest Supervisor an 
eight Rangers. The efforts of the staff are directed towards the prc 
tection of the forests from fire, the prevention of theft and damag 
and the control of all users of the forests in order to reduce the hazar 
of fire and ensure that the natural regeneration is allowed to establis 
itself. The Forest Supervisor has headquarters in New Providence 
Three Rangers are stationed in New Providence, two full-time and on 
part-time, and five Rangers, all part-time, are stationed at Abac 
Island, which has been completely cut over and is now in the proces 
of regenerating. It is proposed to establish one Ranger at Gran 
Bahama Island in the near future. 


Organisation 
The forestry industry is confined to the pine forests and is organise 
by two companies and one individual operating on a 17,000-acre bloc 
at Andros. A limited amount of the products from all three concern 
is used for local consumption but by far the greater amount is exportec 
Initial processing including saw-milling is done by : 


(a) The Abaco Lumber Company, with plant at Pine Ridge, Gran 
Bahama ; 

(b) The Bahamas Lumber Company, with plant at Stafford Creel 
Andros ; and 

(c) The Karl Claridge Interests, with plant at Mastic Point, Andro: 


Marketing 

The lumber produced is marketed locally and in the Caribbean are: 
while the pit-props are marketed in England. There is also ever 
likelihood that the export trade in lumber will be extended shortly t 
certain European countries—this potential market is now bein 
investigated by the Abaco Lumber Company, Limited. No data o 
prices paid to producers are available. 
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ain Exploited Timbers : 


The main exploited timber is yellow pine q pinus ‘caribaea), and the 
tistics of production for 1952 and 1953 were as follows : 


ymber 

7 Grand Bahama Andros Total 

52 5,201,442 board ft. 4,250,955 board ft. 9,452,397 board ft. 
3 6,981,304 . ow» 4,348,988 » » 11,330,292 ow 
t-Props 


52 13,748 cu. fathoms _ 
$3 11,056 ” = 


In addition, some pine timber was cut for Shared burning, mainly 
New Providence Island, and a small amount of hardwood was 
llected—but no figures are available. 

The following quantities were exported : 


Quantity Value 
1952 1953 1952 1953 

t Props 11,730 cu. fath. 11,133 cu. fath. £239,867 £228,344 
imber 4,787,000 fe. 4,609,000 ft. 247,905 207,088 
ardwood 
(Lignum vitae) 186 cwt. 56 cwt. 432 245 
iscarilla bark 193 cwt. 144 cwt. 888 697 

FISHERIES 


There is no separate fisheries department in the Colony. The 
ipervision and protection of the fisheries is carried out by the Agri- 
iltural and Marine Products Board which employs a principal Marine 
ispector and four sub-inspectors. During the period under review, 
onservation rules were passed in an attempt to protect the fisheries 
or the fishermen. 

Fishing in the Colony is confined to the coastal areas, the Little 
ahama Bank and the Great Bahama Bank being the chief fishing 
rounds. Scale fish are generally caught with nets, fish traps and 
and lines. Crawfish are caught by the use of bully nets. It is 
stimated that between 1,500 and 2,000 men are engaged in fishing. 
ishing craft are owned by individual fishermen, there being no 
tganized scheme for the financing of the fishing industry. 

Nassau provides the chief market for fish consumed locally. The 
orts of Miami and West Palm Beach in the State of Florida are the 
tincipal markets for crawfish and_ scalefish exported from the 
sJahamas. 


‘ishing for Export 

The fishing season for crawfish is confined to the period from Ist 
Jetober to 15th March. All crawfish for export are caught under 
icence issued by the Agricultural and Marine Products Board. During 
952, 11,087 cwt. of crawfish valued at £99,649 were exported com- 
vared with 20,128 cwt. valued at £156,920 in 1953. There were 18 
ower boats engaged in this trade and on the average 30 fishermen 
vorking in dinghies captured fish for each boat. 
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A large proportion of these power boats engage in scalefishin 
after the crawfishing closes. Scalefish are generally caught by net 
fish traps and hand lines. In 1952, 1,848 cwt. of scalefish valued : 
£10,656 were exported to Florida compared with 1,746 cwt. valued : 
£3,992 in 1953. The principal fish exported are grouper, red snappy 
and mutton fish. 


Fishing for the Local Market 

There are six auxiliary power boats fishing for the local market : 
Nassau. These boats are equipped with purse seine nets for deep-se 
fishing and traps for crawfishing. In addition, there are about 3 
sailing boats ranging in size from five to 20 tons which also land fis 
at Nassau. It is estimated that there are about 300 dayboats whic 
fish at the other islands. 
Sponge 

The sponge beds have been closed since September, 1949, but ther 


are encouraging signs of recovery. In 1952, 3 cwt. of sponge value 
at £664 were exported compared with 11 cwt. valued at £1,198 in 195: 
Turtle 

During 1952, 3,500 !b. of turtle shell was inspected at Nassau an 
approximately 50 tons of turtle meat was marketed locally. In 195: 
1,307 Ib. of turtle shell was inspected and approximately 20 tons o 
meat was marketed locally. Fifty-three hundredweight of shell value 
at £3,950 was exported in 1952 and 2 cwt. valued at £187 in 1953. 
Conch 

It is estimated that 10 tons of conch (Strombus gigus) is sold annuall 
at the Nassau market ; 31,147 shells valued at £619 were exported ir 
1952 and 64,311 shells valued at £1,821 in 1953 


Other Marine Exports 


Quantity Value 
1952 1953 sr ~ 
Salt . . . 1,515,000 bushels 3,390,000 bushels 76,705 _—171,,06 
Marine Curios 7 2,923 5,16 
Shell and Straw Work 17,631 25,17: 
Beach Shells. : 18,483 31,00 


Processing 
There is one processing plant at Nassau which handles frozen lobste! 
tails and fish fillets for export. 


MINING 


There are three petroleum companies who hold oil exploration 
licences granted by the Petroleum Board with the approval of the 
Governor in Council. 

Bahama California Oil Company Limited (Standard Co. of Cali: 
fornia) holds oil exploration licences in respect of five areas in the 
Colony, covering a total of approximately 15,130 square miles. 

Bahamas Exploration Company Limited (Gulf) holds oil exploration 
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concessions in respect of three areas covering a total of approximately 
9,911 square miles. 

Nassau Oil Mining Company holds one concession in respect of an 
area of 1,502 square miles. 

No field work has been done by these companies during the period 
under review, but Bahama California Oil Company Limited has 
cared out seismograph operations. 

Revenue collected by the Petroleum Board during the years 1952 
ind 1953 amounted to £3,356 16s. Od. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


There are no co-operative societies other than the 17 Tomato 
Growers’ Associations in the islands of Eleuthera and Cat Island and 
the 65 Farmers’ Associations scattered throughout the Colony. These 
associations are assisted by the Board of Agriculture to the extent of 
advancing seed and fertiliser, etc. for the tomato and other crops. The 
Board markets the tomato crop and deducts the advances from the 
proceeds of each consignment until the entire indebtedness is liqui- 
dated. The Produce Exchange, a Government agency, also markets 
and sells farm produce for the Farmers’ Associations. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Department and Policy 

The Board of Education is responsible for all education, except 
that given in the secondary schools which are conducted under 
separate Acts. The Director of Education is the Technical adviser 
and administrative officer to the Board. He is responsible to the 
Board of Education for the carrying out of the policy laid down 
by the Board. He is assisted in this work by an Inspector of Schools 
and an office staff of six clerks. 

The policy of the Board is to raise the standard of education in the 
Colony, and in particular, to encourage pupils with ability to remain 
at school after the statutory leaving age of 14 years in order to obtain 
ithe Cambridge Certificate in Technical or Domestic Subjects, and to 
encourage those who have left school to improve their educational 
attainments by attending continuation classes. 


Expenditure 

i Government is responsible for the expenditure on public primary 
schools and the Government High School and for grants in aid to 
certain primary and secondary schools. In 1953 the Board of Education 
spent £145,668 on primary education. Of this sum £135,882 was 
recurrent and £9,786 was non-recurrent. The expenditure on the 
Government High School was £12,418 and on grant aided secondary 
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schools was £17,079. No figures are available for the expenditure ot 
private or denominational schools. 


Schools 
The numbers of schools, children on the roll and teacher staff as a¥ 
December, 1953, were : t 
Primary Schools Children 
Number on Roll Staff 
Board Schools 102 13,551 200 (excluding 
subordinate 
teachers) 
Aided Schools 24 701 24 
Private and Denominational 50 6,742 103 
Secondary Schools ; 
Government High School 1 197 il 
Aided Schools 2 S11 20 
Private and Denominational 4 486 30 


Students Abroad 


The numbers of scholars abroad and courses being taken were a 
follows : 


United West 


Course U.K. Canada States Indies 
Arts : z re 4 4 22 1 
Science . 1 5 1 — 
Medicine P : 4 2 6 1 
Law : : : < 4 _— —_ — 
Accountancy . 1 — 2 —_— 
Domestic Science 2 — _ _ 
Engineering 3 2 2 — 
Theology 1 — — 1 
Nursing 5 — 4 _ 
25 13 37 3 | 
The numbers of students holding scholarships was as follows : 
Course Government Colonial Development 
Scholarship and Welfare 
Medicine 1 —_— 
Accountancy . 1 = 
Domestic Science 1 —_ 
Engineering 2 —. 
Nursing — 5 


Teacher Training 


There is only one Training College for teachers established in 1950. 
At present there are 43 students-in-training—14 in the second year and 
29 in the first year. During the period under review 27 trained teachers 
were sent to various schools. 
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“urther Education 

Continuation classes in general subjects for ‘students wishing to 
sotain their Cambridge Junior or Senior Certificates have been in 
meration since 1947. Continuation classes in technical subjects, 
rainly for the benefit of the junior employees in the Technical Depart- 
cents of Government, have been conducted since 1951. 

Adult education, as such, has not yet been attempted. The lack of 
utably qualified staff has been the handicap. 

A schools circulating library ensures that a reasonable supply of 
tading books is available to all schools. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
The climate of the Bahamas is conducive to good health. Pipe- 
wme purified water, a drainage and sewerage system, ice plant and 
rid-storage are to be found in Nassau. Several of the larger Out 
snd settlements have pipe-borne water supplies. The water supply of 
\assau is regularly analysed and a high standard of purity maintained. 


tval Statistics ~ 1952 1953 
tinh rate per 1,000 population ; ; . - 33.7 37.6 
Death rate per 1,000 population . - 12.9 12.2 
‘ant mortality rate (deaths under one year) per 

1,000 live births : : 90.2 68.0 
J births registered : : .  . 131 132 


Medical Department 

The Medical and Public Health Service is administered by a Board 
i Health with the Chief Medical Officer as adviser. ‘The Government 
redical staff in Nassau, excluding the Chief Medical Officer whose 
work is wholly administrative, consists of seven Medical Officers, an 
anaesthetist and an eye specialist. There are six District Medical 
Oficers in the Out Islands and eight unqualified medical practitioners. 
Inctitutions 

During 1953 the new Bahamas General Hospital was completed 
providing accommodation for 210 beds (including cots) at a cost of 
$32,000. In addition £50,000 was spent by Government for equip- 
nent and furnishings, and private donations for specialised equipment 
anounted to £6,000. A drive for funds for a new tuberculosis sana- 
tnum achieved the target figure of £50,000. It is hoped that the 
wastruction of this sanatorium and also a new mental hospital will be 
commenced in 1954. At the old Prospect Hospital site there is a 
uberculosis ward of 35 beds and a 75 bed section for the aged and 
mirm. A well run Larazetto with accommodation for 24 patients 
is located on the seashore about 10 miles from Nassau. 
Medical and Health Personnel 

The following table shows the numbers of staff employed by Govern- 
ment and doctors and nurses in private practice : 

Government Private 

Medical Officers. F : . ; 16 16 
Dentists ; : ; : : , 8 iy 5 


| 
| 
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Government Privat. 
Chief Sanitary Inspector 1 — 
Sub-Sanitary Inspectors (New Providence) 10 — 
Sanitary Papers (Out aaaiited : 7 — 
Matron A : : 1 — 
Nursing Sisters. ‘ 10 — 
Nurses, Qualified (New Providence) : 90 (65 in 35 
training) 
Nurses, Qualified (Out Islands) , ; 2 5 
Midwives, Registered (Out Islands) . 12 —? 


There are altogether 246 registered nurses and midwives in tt 
Colony. 


Expenditure 

Expenditure on health services both capital and re-current wi 
£210,084 in 1952 and £277,873 in 1953. The cost per in patient at tk 
General Hospital was 21s. per day in 1952 and 21s. 6d. in 1953. 


Developments in Public Health 

A programme for mosquito control with particular reference t 
Aedes aegypti has been arranged with the World Health Organisatio 
and will be put into operation shortly. 

Negotiations are also in progress with the World Health Organisatio 
regarding a tuberculosis control campaign. 

Rat control measures are carried out in New Providence. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 

The principal housing needs in New Providence are for mediur 
priced two- and three-bedroom houses for middle and lower incom 
groups. Building costs are high varying from 7s. to 10s. per cubic foc 
for domestic buildings. The main cause of this high cost is th 
necessity for importing practically all materials used in buildins 
Only sand, cracked rock, lime and pine timber are produced locally 
Local labour is expensive but reasonably efficient. 

AW housing programmes are in the hands of private enterprise anc 
no housing scheme has been planned or executed during the periox 
under review. 

In all new construction in New Providence only traditional styl 
buildings are permitted. The majority are built of concrete block: 
with poured reinforced concrete columns at the main corners anc 
intersections, and with a reinforced belt course under the eaves tc 
which the wall plate and roof timbers are attached. This type o! 
construction gives extra strength to a building to withstand hurricane: 
which are liable to occur in the Caribbean area during the summer 
months. 

A statement of building permits issued in New Providence durin 
1952 and 1953, together with approximate costs, is given at Appendix II. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


A Public Health Nursing Service is under a specially qualified 
supervisor, who, with five graduate nurses, is responsible for three 
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health centres dealing with ante-natal, post-natal, and infant child 
welfare work. This is combined with a school service, home visits 
und the notification of any disease beyond their scope of treatment. 

The Bahamas Red Cross operates a nursing and welfare clinic and 
kas four local graduate nurses under a British Welfare Officer. This 
erganisation operates a milk scheme for public schools throughout 
the Colony. 
nig Salvation Army runs a small and very successful school for the 

ind. 
juvenile Delinquency 

An Industrial School for male juvenile delinquents is maintained in 
Kew Providence. The ages of the inmates are from 10 to 16 years and 
the school is divided into two groups, juniors 10-14 years and seniors 
‘4-16 years. The school population at the end of 1952 was 81 com- 
pared with 72 at the end of 1953. The average age of the boys was 
3.8 years. The institution is staffed by a Superintendent, an Assist- 
ant Superintendent, a Chaplain (part time), 10 male overseers and one 
matron. The boys are taught building, carpentry, masonry, painting, 
tiloring and gardening. Elementary education is provided daily for 
toys in the junior age group. A Visiting Committee is responsible for 
te control and management of the school. 
' A Probation Officer and an Assistant Probation Officer supervise 
the “after care” of the boys and a new system of release on licence will 
be introduced in the near future. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Fifty-seven Acts were passed in 1952 and 37 in 1953 ; the most im- 
portant of these were : 
1952 


The Public Officers’ Additional Salary Act 1952, provides an additional 
salary for certain public officers mentioned in the First Schedule to 
the Act, a 10 per cent increase to officers not included in the First 

- Schedule and duty pay and other allowances to certain public officers 

-_ mentioned in the Second Schedule to the Act. 

The Consular Conventions (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1952, was 

enacted for the purpose of regulating in the Colony the position of 
Consular Officers of countries with which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had concluded Consular Conventions. 

The Out Island Dilapidated Buildings Act, 1952, consolidates the law 
relating to dilapidated buildings in the Out Islands. 

The Stamp Amendment Act, 1952, increases the various stamp duties 
which were charged under section B of the Schedule to the Stamp 
Act. 

The Pensions Act, 1952, repeals and re-enacts, with certain changes, 
the Pensions Act, Chapter 13 of the Revised Laws. 

The Vacation Village, Grand Bahama (Rehabilitation, Remodelling 
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and Re-opening) Act, 1952, authorises the Government to eng 
into an agreement with a company to be incorporated in the Baha 
by an American financier for the rehabilitation and re-opening 
the Butlin Vacation Village at Grand Bahama. 

The Far Eastern Nominees (Nassau, Bahamas) Limited Hotel Act 19 

The Racecourse Betting Act, 1952, repeals the Racecourse Betting 
1930, and provides for the appointment of a Racing Commission 
supervise the operation of all racecourses in the Colony and to m 
an annual report to the Legislature on such operation. 

The Magistrates Amendment Act, 1952, amends sections 2 and 21 
the Magistrates Act. This Act increases the jurisdiction of 
Magistrates and authorises them to try cases founded on contrat 
where the debt does not exceed £50, founded on tort where th 
demand or damage claimed does not exceed £25 and when, remittd 
by the Supreme Court, a suit or proceeding, not involving title é 
land, for the recovery of an amount not exceeding £100. 


1953 

The Mental Hospital and Infirmary Loan Act, 1953. 

The Electricity Loan Act, 1953. 

The Water Supplies (Out Islands) Act, 1953. 

The Emerald Beach Hotel Act 1953 confirms the agreement made o1 
14th April, 1953, between the Government and business interest: 
under which a new 300-bedroom hotel has been constructed in New 
Providence. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 
Law and Courts 

The law of the Colony is : 

(a) The common law of England as it existed at the time of the 
settlement of the Colony subject to the exceptions mentioned tr 
the Declaratory Act (Chapter 7 Statutes, Revised Edition, 1929) 

(b) Statutes of the Imperial Parliament. 

(c) Statutes of the Colonial Legislature. 


The Supreme Court of the Colony, which sits in Nassau, is presidec 
over by a Chief Justice, and its jurisdiction is that of a High Court ot 
England. An appeal, in civil matters, lies from the Supreme Court tc 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The Supreme Cour! 
sits throughout the year as occasion requires, but sessions are held 
quarterly for disposal of criminal cases and civil actions listed for trial 
by jury. 

- The principal magisterial court of the Colony is that of the Stipendiary 
and Circuit Magistrate, who is stationed in Nassau. Appeals from this 
court lie to the Supreme Court. Magisterial powers are also exercised 
by Commissioners in charge of Districts in the Out Islands and by some 
Justices of the Peace empowered to try cases singly. Appeals from 
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2 Courts lie to the Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrate, who conducts 
cuit from time to time among the Out Islands, to hear such appeals 
to dispose of cases as are triable only, in original jurisdiction, by 
Sircuit Justice. The Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrate, Com- 
Sioners and, where so empowered, Justices of the Peace are also 
~Oonsible for conducting preliminary inquiries into indictable 
nees triable by the Supreme Court. 
‘a yment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable cases, but 
mecessity seldom arises. The Penal Code provides for placing 
-mders on probation, and there is one Probation Officer. 
“he main types of civil case are those for money lent, rentals and 
mages ; criminal cases chiefly consist of charges of wounding, 
‘glary, house-breaking, stealing, the use of obscene language, and 
‘uly behaviour. 


>valence of Crime 


Ihe following table shows the number of cases dealt with by the 
pendiary and Circuit Magistrate and by the Supreme Court in the 
st five years: 


Magistrate’s Court Supreme Court 
Year Civil Criminal Civil Criminal 

Cases Cases Cases Cases 
1949 1,710 1,185 216 141 
1950 1,713 1,631 259 119 
1951 1,765 1,680 275 106 
1952 1,892 1,994 314 104 
1953 2,613 2,696 295 62 


It will be seen from the above table that the number of both civil and 
‘iminal cases held in the Magistrate’s Court has increased each year 
nce 1949. In the Supreme Court the number of civil cases increased 
uring the period 1949 to 1952 but decreased slightly in 1953; the 
umber of criminal cases decreased each year since 1949 and it appears 
iat the imposition of more severe terms of imprisonment in this court 
t recent years has proved a deterrent to crime. 

The number of civil cases in the Supreme Court reflects in some 
egree the rising prosperity of the Colony and is related to the high 
‘ages and salaries now being paid in all trades and occupations. 
‘here is a marked increase in the number of claims on promissory 
iotes and for goods sold and delivered. 

In 1953 there were two cases in which murder was charged. One 
erson was convicted and sentenced to death and the other was 
icquitted. 

POLICE 

"stablishment and Distribution 

The Bahamas Police Force was established in 1864. Though 
primarily for the preservation of law and order and the prevention and 
detection of crime, it is, in fact, the only armed force in the Colony. 
The authorised establishment is as follows: one Commissioner of 
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Police, one Deputy Commissioner, two Superintendents, two Assista! 
Superintendents, five inspectors, one instructor, 11 sergeants, | 
corporals and 187 constables. 

The headquarters of the Police is in Nassau, where the main streng 
is concentrated and training undertaken. For civil police duties tl 
Force is organised into two headquarters and street duty divisions. 
has a motor transport section consisting of 12 vehicles, four of whi 
have two-way radio telephones. A Criminal Investigation Sectic 
maintains photographic and fingerprint records. 

The City of Nassau is divided into beats which are regularly patrolle 
from the Central Police Station and three sub-stations. The rur 
areas of New Providence are patrolled from two sub-stations. 

The Out Islands generally are policed by a force of 82 local co: 
stables under the Out Island Commissioners, but at certain of the mo 
populous islands a constable of the regular force is stationed for du 
for periods of twelve months. These local constables are suppl 
mented by 647 district constables appointed annually and paid on 
when called out for duty. 

The Force is also the Fire Brigade for New Providence and 
equipped with eight motor fire engines, all police personnel beir 
trained as firemen. 

The Police provide all ceremonial parades, guards and sentries an 
have a band of eighteen instruments. 

The officers are appointed from the Colonial Police Service and tt 
other ranks are recruited locally as far as possible, and from Barbado: 
British Guiana and Trinidad when local recruiting falls short. Jama 
cans living in Nassau have also been enlisted. 


Crime 

Returns of reported crime for 1952 and 1953 are given at Appendi 
III. Offences against the person and property continue to increas 
each year with the growth of the population. The increase in offence 
committed by juveniles was principally due to minor street offences. 


Other Police Duties 

Passports are issued by the Secretariat but the records, preparatiot 
of passport documents and the issue of seamen’s certificates is undet 
taken by the Police Criminal Investigation Department. 

A traffic section is maintained for the control of traffic. Vehicle 
are inspected by the Police annually before being licensed. 

PRISONS 

The authorised establishment at 31st December, 1953, comprise 
one Superintendent, two Assistant Superintendents, one Chaplain 
54 male and three female staff. 

The new main prison at Fox Hill in New Providence with single cel 
accommodation for 224 men was occupied on Ist April, 1952. Th 
separate prison for women has 30 single cells. 

A prison farm at Fox Hill for first offenders can accommodate 7. 
male prisoners in four dormitories. Each dormitory has a lavator 
with running water, washbasins, toilets, showers and lighting. Th 
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mmates are able to engage in handicrafts, reading and other forms of 
recreation until 9 p.m. 

The Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent and Chaplain are 

provided with furnished quarters in the prison compound. Senior 
narried members of the subordinate staff are accommodated in two 
blocks of houses. 
: There are small prisons or “‘lock-ups” on all the inhabited Out 
klands. These are under the supervision of the District Commissioners. 
Pnsoners sentenced to terms exceeding three months are transferred 
wb Nassau. 


Prison Statistics 

_ The daily average number of prisoners in the Nassau prisons was 
79 in 1952 and 221 in 1953. Admissions were 434 in 1952 and 458 
a 1953. 


Prison Discipline 
‘ Discipline was well maintained with a total of only 157 punishments 
asarded in 1953 as a result of infractions of Prison Rules. 


Yealth 

* The health of the prisoners was uniformly good. Only 2 per cent 
ef the total have not gained weight during their imprisonment—a 
sibute to the adequate and well balanced diet and high standard of 
sanitation. 

Education 

A full-time Chaplain was appointed on Ist July, 1953, and as a 
result it has been possible to start educational classes in the evening ; 
these have been well attended, with excellent results. 

The training of unskilled labourers among the prisoners has declined 
owing to the completion of the prison construction programme, the 
reduced daily average of prisoners, and shorter prison terms. The 
more intelligent and willing of the prisoners are trained as cooks, 
bekers, tailors and carpenters in the prison shops which are staffed by 
aruisans. 


Labour 

. Prisoners provide labour for the maintenance of Government House 
and Police Barrack grounds, the maintenance and repair of prison 
suildings, equipment and grounds, and the manufacture of concrete 
‘locks and pipes. There is no scheme for the payment of prison 
iabour nor does a system of extra-manual labour exist. 

Remission 

Under the Prison Rules of 1952 the following rates of remission of 

sentence are in effect : 

(a) Criminal prisoners under sentence for terms of more than one 
month and less than three years may, after completion of one 
month’s imprisonment, earn a remission of one-sixth of the 
remaining period of their sentence by satisfactory industry and 
good conduct. 
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(6) Criminal prisoners under sentence for terms longer than thr 
years may earn remission of one-quarter of their sentence | 
satisfactory industry and good conduct, provided that | 
remission may be earned by prisoners serving a sentence 
default of payment of a fine. 


{c) On the recommendation of the Superintendent the Govern 
may grant such further remission as he shall determine on s 
grounds such as exceptional merit or permanent ill-health. 


For the purpose of giving effect to (a) and (b) above each prisor 
on admission is credited with the full amount of remission 
could earn and forfeits such portion as the Prison Superi 
tendent may determine as a punishment for idleness, lack 

industry, bad conduct or any offences against prison disciplir 


(e) The Prison Superintendent can restore any forfeited remissi: 
in whole or in part. 


After Care 

The Prison Chaplain is the chairman of the Discharged Prisone: 
Aid Committee and a Salvation Army Officer the secretary. Th 
have achieved excellent results in the rehabilitation of prisoners aft 
their discharge. 


Industrial School 

This institution for male juvenile delinquents, is at Fox Hill. Thirt 
two boys were admitted in 1952 and 21 in 1953. Further particula 
of this institution are given on page 27. 


(d 
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Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The Bahamas Government Electricity Department operates, in Net 
Providence, 13 diesel-engine driven generators with a total installe 
capacity of 8,300 kW., two 1,500 kW. sets having been commissione 
during the 1952-53 period. The annual outputs for the years 1952 an 
1953 were 21,448,000 and 24,121,000 units respectively. 

The main generating and transmission voltage is 7,200 volts at : 
frequency of 60 cycles per second, underground cables being used it 
the city area and overhead lines elsewhere. The low voltage suppl 
for domestic consumption is 115 volts single phase and 115/200 volt 
three phase. 

The number of consumers connected to the Department’s main: 
increased from 7,539 in 1952 to 8,384 in 1953, an increase of ove 
11 per cent. The annual average consumption for domestic users i: 
5,000 units and increases through 20,000 for industrial premises tc 
500,000 units for the larger hotels. 
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The tariff for domestic installations consists of a sliding scale as 


ollows ; 
For the first 42 units per quarter . : ‘ nn per unit 
For the next 108 units per quarter. : : ooo 
For the next 390 _,, ” ” : : ; 3d er 
For all units over 540 __s,, i : ; . dun ow 


_ Hotels and similar consumers are charged £6 per annum per kVA 
f maximum demand plus 23d. per unit consumed 

Several of the larger Out Island settlements have small privately- 
ned generating plants which provide a limited supply of electricity 
or the general public. The larger undertakings are generally equipped 
th diesel-driven alternators, generating at American standard low 
pitages and frequency. 


' WATER SUPPLIES 
Yew Providence 

The water supply system in New Providence is the property of the 
&shamas Government and is the responsibility of the Public Works 
partment. Fresh water rests on the surface of salt and brackish 
sater which permeates the entire island, and is collected by means of 
tween seven and eight hundred shallow wells situated in three pumping 
seas: ‘‘Prospect’”’ 200 acres, ‘“‘Perpalls’” 200 acres and “Windsor 
Field’? 476 acres. The wells are operated by 285 pumping units. 
Owing to the danger of overpumping the thin fresh water layer, the 
xater drawn off is not allowed to exceed 1,000 gallons per well per 
4ay—hence the large number of wells. 

The total amount of water supplied in 1952 was 214,429,000 gallons 
wd in 1953 242,373,000 gallons. Approximately 25,000,000 gallons 
acnually are supplied free through public stand pipes. During the 
‘inter tourist season the daily demand is approximately 600,000 gallons. 

The water rates are as follows : 

6s. per 1,000 gallons up to 13,000 gallons, per quarter 
, 9s. per 1,000 gallons for the next 13,000 gallons 

12s. per 1,000 gallons for any quantity over 26,000 gallons 
Commercial concerns pay a flat rate of 9s. per 1,000 gallons. 


. As the water supply is limited the rates are purposely high as a 
deterrent to unnecessary consumption. Rain water tanks have been 
nade compulsory for all new houses with a floor area over 750 square 
ket 


The revenue of the waterworks was £45,898 in 1952 compared with 
expenditure of £62,164. In 1953 the revenue was £48,500 and the 
expenditure £55,703. 


Out Island Waterworks 

Small public water supplies are operated by the local Boards of 
Works in Harbour Island, Spanish Wells, Tarpum Bay, Palmetto 
Point and Governor’s Harbour. The first two provide connections 
to private houses and the remainder have public standpipes only. 
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SEWERAGB 

The Public Board of Works regulates the sanitary arrangements 
all new buildings and buildings which are extensively renova’ 
Whenever these buildings are located in an area serviced by the | 
age system, it is compulsory for all fixtures to be connected to the ca 
sewers. Inspection of work done by private plumbers is enforced ¢ 
ensure that all work carried out is according to the most modes 
methods of sanitation. 

Whenever possible, extensions of the city sewers are made in stree! 
or private subdivisions formerly not serviced. Work is carried ot 
continuously in reconditioning the sewer mains and pumps, an 
improvements have been made at the main station to facilitate th 
disposal of the increasing amount of sewage, owing to the growth ¢ 
Nassau and the extension of sewers in areas where formerly thet 
was no proper sanitation. In such districts owners are requested t 
condemn septic tanks and latrines and connect their properties direc 
to the sewerage system. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

The maintenance, superintendence and control of all public wor 
on the island of New Providence is under the direction of the Publi 
Works Department, which carries out its duties on behalf of the Publi 
Board of Works. This Board consists of a chairman and four othe 
members appointed annually by the Governor. Two members of th 
Board are also members of the House of Assembly, not holding an 
office under the Crown or in the public service. All funds for publi 
works are granted annually to the Board by the Legislature. 

Public works on the Out Islands are carried out by the Commis 
sioners under the direction of the Chief Out Island Commissioner. / 
local Public Board of Works at each settlement or township als 
assists in directing the works to the best advantage. The Public Work 
Department gives technical advice where necessary, and carries ou 
certain specific works on the various Out Islands. 

The most important activities of the Public Works Department i 
1952 were : 

(a) The completion of the Southern Police Station (cost £12,000). 

(b) The construction of the Eastern Senior School (cost £20,000). 

(c) The commencement of the Windsor Field Water Works project 


In 1953 new roads were constructed to the value of £18,000. / 
Barber Green mixer and dryer for the manufacture of premixed ta 
macadam and a Barber Green paver and finisher were purchased 
With this equipment three miles of Bay Street, the main street o 
Nassau, was resurfaced at a cost of approximately £15,000. 

The new Bahamas General Hospital was completed in May, 1953 

In addition to the services described earlier in this chapter th 
Department carries out the following works : 

Public Buildings. The Board is responsible for the maintenance o 
Government House, the main public buildings, and the police building 
and stations. 
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Private Buildings. The Board exercises control over the construction, 
location, architecture and planning (including remodelling and reno- 
vating) of all buildings in certain zones, as authorised by the Buildings 
Regulations Act. This prevents any faulty construction or sanitation 
end overcrowding of houses, and ensures that no buildings are erected 
which are not in conformity with the local style of architecture, which 
s predominantly Georgian. The results which have been achieved 
we remarkable, and the large number of houses built in recent years 
pontributes to the old-world charm and picturesqueness of Nassau. 
Frequent inspections are made to ensure that there is adequate and 
proper sanitation, and wherever possible arrangements are made for 
private supplies of water, including storage of rain water, which may 
be used for all domestic purposes other than for drinking, thus con- 
serving the supply of purified and chlorinated water as much as possible. 


Roads. A\ll public roads, sidewalks and abutments in New Providence 
tre vested in the Board, which also controls their building and main- 
tenance. The Board also exercises its right in ensuring that no awnings 
or signs are erected over the streets or sidewalks which might be 
dangerous to the public. The Board also regulates the type of such 
agns. All neon or ultra-modern electric flashing signs are prohibited, 
with the result that the business district with its older type of signs still 
tains its quaintness and old-fashioned atmosphere. Bill posting is 
uso prohibited. 

| The Traffic Committee make rules dealing with the direction of 
traffic, location of parking places, etc. This Committee has as its 
chairman the Chairman of the Public Board of Works, and four other 
members—the Director of Public Works, the Commissioner of Police, 
ihe Chairman of the Development Board, and another member repre- 
senting the Chamber of Commerce, who is appointed annually by the 
Governor. 

_ Roads have proper drainage both by surface drains and underground 
storm sewers. The drains are kept open and clean at all times, thus 
eliminating the hazard of mosquito breeding or foul odours. 


Parks and Recreation Grounds. A\ll parks and public places, including 
recreation grounds, are supervised by the Department. Shade trees 
form a restful shade from the heat of the sun, and annuals and 
fowering shrubs are planted in suitable places. The lawns, studded 
with numerous varieties of palms, shrubs and flowers, on both sides of 
the road leading from the airport to the city make a pleasant impression 
on travellers arriving in Nassau. 

A nursery is maintained for supplying trees and shrubs. Formerly 
the surplus was sold to the public, but the demand for plants for 
public places became so great that these sales were discontinued. 
Forts. The historic forts of Nassau are preserved in their original 
setting. 

Cemeteries. The Board controls all cemeteries which are maintained 
from public funds. Burials are regulated and the proper spacing and 
depth of graves is supervised. 
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Fire Wells and Fire Wharves. The Board has constructed a number 
wells on the shoulders of the roads in low areas which are used by t 
Fire Department for fighting fires. These wells give an adequa 
supply of water and can supply several engines simultaneously i 
necessary. They have been very satisfactory, not only in savig 
drinking water, but in providing an ample supply of water close a 
the residential areas in cases of fire. Along the waterfront there 
several wharves from which the fire engines may pump seawater fq 
fire-fighting purposes. These wharves are kept in good condition am 
are also used by the local or inter-island boats for landing purposes. . 


Subdivisions. During recent years the growth of the residential area 
has been considerable. Private enterprise has been responsible fo 
the construction of roads and clearing of lots in these districts. Th 
Board, under the Private Roads Act, exercises its powers to mak« 
certain that such developments and subdivisions have roads suitable fo 
motor traffic, that building lots sold in these localities are of a reason 
able size to avoid overcrowding of houses, and that persons buildin: 
homes in these subdivisions are provided with public utilities. 


Lighthouses. There are 41 automatic flashing acetylene navigationa 
lights operated by the Board. These lights are maintained anc 
serviced by the Public Works Department, by which new ones are 
erected when necessary. These lights are mainly for the benefit o! 
local or Out Island navigation, although many of them are visible 
from the main steamship routes and are used by offshore shipping. 
They are unattended, being serviced only once a year (except in case: 
where they become extinguished) and are therefore classed in the 
Admiralty List of Lights as such. 

The Out Islands Department maintains 37 oil lights near settlement: 
on the islands. 


Chapter 11 : Communications 
SHIPPING 


The Bahamas is in direct steamship communication with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the United States of America, the West Indies. 
South America and New Zealand. The principal lines calling a! 
Nassau are the Canadian National Steamships Line, the Royal Mai: 
Line, the Pacific Steam Navigation Line, the Florida Caribbean Line 
and the North Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Line. A large percentage 
of the Colony’s imports and exports is transported by locally ownec 
vessels, ranging in size from 80 to 300 tons net, plying between Nassau 
and Miami, Florida. The following cruise ships included Nassau 
in their itinerary during the 1952 and 1953 winter tourist seasons : 
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Wauretania, Caronia, Silver Star, Queen of Bermuda, Ocean Monarch 
and Nieuw Amsterdam. 

The only ports in the Colony other than Nassau at which there is 
dipping activity of any consequence are Mathew Town, Inagua, and 
Hawksbill Creek, Grand Bahama. Salt is exported from Mathew 
Town and lumber and pit props from Hawksbill Creek. 

The following table gives some statistics of shipping and cargo 
during the period under review : 


1952 1953 
No. of ships entered and cleared _.. ‘ 5,235 5,476 
Net tonnage : . 2,766,363 2,658,600 
Tonnage of cargo landed at Nassau : 439,113 469,029 
No. of Passengers, inward ; ‘ ; 34,253 35,057 
No. of Passengers, outward. : : 29,260 ; 


! 
RAILWAYS 
| There are no railways in the Colony. 


| 


All main roads and the majority of the secondary roads in New 
Providence are asphalted. The Public Works Department is respon- 
sble for road maintenance. A recent survey showed the following 
nileage of the roads on New Providence, practically all of which may 
de used by motor traffic : 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


Type Public Private Total 
Asphalted : : ‘ 112 miles 7.5 miles 119.5 miles 
Macadamised : , 33 5.5. os 38.5 4 
Unimproved earth . : 20 22 Ps 42 ” 


Totals. Z 7 165 miles 35 miles 200 miles 


| The following table shows the number of vehicles registered during 
the last three years : 





1951 1952 1953 
Motor Cars d 3 ‘ 2,096 2,548 2,682 
Motor Trucks . j ; 721 804 888 
Taxi Cabs . ; F 165 170 173 
Motor Buses. : Z 4 7 8 
Motor Cycles. . : 127 185 238 
Hackney rene ‘ ; 23 27 30 
Drays . : ; 20 20 24 
Carts k Fi : 21 19 24 
Bicycles 8,571 9,110 9,946 
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Main Airfields 
Runway Details Remarks 
Oakes Airport, One 6,000 feet by 150 feet The main international ai 
Nassau Two 5,000 feet by 150 feet port of the Colony. Operate 
by the Government. Has a 
necessary facilities 
Windsor Field Two 7,000 feet by 150 feet No facilities available. 
One 5,000 feet by 150 feet 
West End, One 5,000 feet by 150 feet Built and owned by Bahama 
Grand Bahama (Butlins) Limited. A 
facilities decommissioned. 
Rock Sound, One 3,800 feet by 80 feet Built and owned by th 
Eleuthera Colonial Development Cor 
poration. facilitie 
available. Limited to VFI 
flights. 


Andros Central One 5,000 feet by 150 feet Built and owned by th 


Colonial Development Cor 
poration. No facilitie 
available. Limited to VFI 
flights. 

International Services 

Pan American World Airways continued to operate three flight: 
daily between Nassau and Miami, Florida. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation operated two flights dail; 
between Nassau and Miami ; two flights weekly between Nassau anc 
Havana ; five flights weekly during the winter tourist season betweer 
Nassau and New York ; two flights weekly during the summer betweer 
Nassau and New York ; four flights weekly between Nassau anc 
Kingston, Jamaica, via Montego Bay, Jamaica ; one flight weekl; 
between Nassau and Bermuda. 

Trans Canada Airlines operated one flight weekly from Toronto. 
one from Montreal via Tampa, Florida, and one to Kingston, Jamaica 
via Montego Bay. 

Mackey Airlines Inc. operated two flights daily between Nassau and 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, via West Palm Beach, Florida. 

Resort Airlines Inc. operated seventeen flights weekly from Havana 
and on to Miami, Florida. 


Internal Services 

Bahamas Airways Limited, which operates under a subsidy from the 
Bahamas Government, provided ten scheduled flights daily between 
Nassau and various Out Islands and charter flights when required. 

Skyways Limited (Bahamas) provided charter flights when required. 
Statistics 

The total number of aircraft movements at Oakes Airport was : 


Landings Take-offs Total 
1952 7,509 7,504 15,013 
1953 7,971 7,968 15,939 
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The total number of passengers arriving at and departing from 
Nassau by air was : 


Arrivals Departures 
1952 . : 60,116 63,909 
| 1953. : 64,810 64,697 
The total freight handled at Oakes Airport was : 
| Set Down Picked Up 
1952 . . 421,236 kilos 103,520 kilos 
1953. . 330,125 kilos 99,041 kilos 
| POSTS 
> 


The postal system comprises a General Post Office in Nassau, branch 
ffices in the Eastern and Southern Districts of New Providence and 
B sub-post offices in the Out Islands. The revenue was £83,227 in 
952 and £95,326 in 1953. Expenditure was £45,220 in 1952 and 
56,939 in 1953. The total number of letters handled was : 


] Internal Service International Service 

, 1952 . ; 760,000 3,860,000 

1953... 1,139,000 4,028,000 
ter-insular mail is carried by subsidised mail vessels and by Bahamas 


Airways. 
: TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


The public telephone and radio communication services are main- 
ained and operated by the Telecommunication Department. There 
sno telegraph system. 


Radio Telegraph 

_ There are 34 Out Island settlements connected with Nassau by radio 
rlegraph on three circuits in the high frequency band. An average 
of 250 telegrams is exchanged daily. 

Nassau operates a radio teleprinter circuit with Cable and Wireless, 
Bermuda, and a diplex radio telephone printer service with Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Company, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Traffic aver- 
eges 300 telegrams a day. 


Radio Telephone 

Nassau operates five radio telephone circuits with nineteen Govern- 
ment owned stations and eight privately owned stations in the Out 
Islands. Three of these circuits are in the high frequency band and 
two in the very high frequency band. Traffic is approximately 100 
talls a day. 

Nassau operates six radio telephone circuits with the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, Miami, Florida. Four of these 
are single-side-band and two double-side-band. Fifty calls a day 
are averaged in the summer months and 120 a day during the winter 
season. 
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Radio telephone ship-shore circuits are in operation at Nassai 
Inagua, Cat Cay and Pine Ridge, Grand Bahama. The daily avera; 
is 15 calls. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


q 
{ 
i 
PRESS ‘ 
The Nassau Daily Tribune and the Nassau Guardian are published dai 
in Nassau. The Herald is published weekly as is the Governme 


Official Gazette. Subsidiary newspapers are The Voice, The Whip ar 
Unity News. All are published in English only. 


BROADCASTING 


Radio Station ZNS in Nassau operates on 1540 kc/s with a power « 
5 kW. The transmitter is located at Perpall’s with the studios in Ea 
Street. The distance between the transmitter and studios is appro: 
imately 1} miles. The hours of broadcasting are 7 a.m. to 10 p.n 
Monday to Saturday and 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday. 

Three British Broadcasting Corporation programmes and one Voic 
of America programme are relayed daily. British Broadcastir 
Corporation recorded programmes are also used. Recorded prc 
grammes are used on an average of four hours daily. Church service 
are broadcast on Sundays and a fifteen minute devotional programm 
daily except Sundays. Five thousand nine hundred and eighty-seve 
radio receiver licences were issued in 1953. Station ZNS_ bega 
commercial operation in 1950. 


FILMS 


Distribution of films is mainly through commercial cinema 
Government is supplied periodically with films by the Central Offic 
of Information and these are distributed through the commerci: 
cinemas of which there are at present five in Nassau. Most of th 
films shown in the local cinemas are obtained from the United State: 
The Education Department operates a film service for schools. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


There is no separate Information Department. Important Goverr 
ment statements of policy etc. are broadcast over Radio Station ZN 
and circulated to the local press. Supplies of publications receive 
from the Central Office of Information, are distributed to schoo: 
public libraries and organised social groups. 


PART Il 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


GEOGRAPHY 


#8 Bahamas are an archipelago of islands, cays and rocks, lying 
meen 20° 50’ and 27° 25’ north latitude and 72° 37’ and 80° 32’ 
rst longitude, and extending from Inagua on the south to Matanilla 
ref on the north, from Mayaguana and its adjacent rocks and cays 
} the east to and including the Cay Sal Bank on the west, and are 
parated from Florida, to the west, by the Straits of Florida, and from 
gba, to the south by the Old Bahama and Nicholas channels. The 
thamas comprise nearly 700 islands and more than 2,000 cays and 
cks. The aggregate land surface of the group is 4,375} square miles, 
hich is slightly less than that of Jamaica, the largest of the British 
est Indian islands. 

New Providence, although not one of the larger islands, is the most 


sportant, as it contains the capital, Nassau, which is the chief port 
ad is inhabited by more than one-quarter of the total population of 
FC alony: The island is about 21 miles in length from east to west, 
seven miles in breadth from north to south. 
The population of the Bahamas taken from the last census (1953) 
Fout in individual islands, is as follows : 
4 Abaco and Cays . A Z . - 3,474 
Andros Island . 2 ‘ § -  , 6,999 
4 Berry Islands ; . ao : 318 
+ Biminis E ‘ 3 5 ‘ ‘ 1,344 
, Cat Island p : ; : : , 3,124 
' Cay Lobos ; ‘ J . is 5 
Eleuthera : ‘ Z ; : F 4,450 
| Exuma and Cays . : 3 : é 2,916 
Grand Bahama 3 ‘ : ‘ ‘ 3,912 
| Harbour Island... : s ‘ ‘ 1,894 
Inagua . : : ‘i i : ' 980 
f Long Cay. : : : , : 2,200 
\ Long Island . i . : ; . 3,759 
b Mayaguana. - ‘ ‘ : : 694 
New Providence. . ¢ F 45,206 
4 Ragged Island and Cays 3 : , 320 
b Rum Cay to. 124 
San Salvador (or Watlings Island) % , 655 
Spanish Wells $ , - 686 
CLIMATE 


The winter climate of the Bahamas is most delightful. Frost is 
inknown, the average temperature is about 70°F., the rainfall is slight, 
nd cool breezes prevail. The rainy months are May, June, September 
ed October. Rainfall is about 40 inches a year. 

The greatest heat is experienced during July, August and September, 
he temperature ranging from 80° to 90°F. The islands are never 
whealthy and the malaria mosquito is unknown in the Colony. 
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Chapter 2: History 


At the time when the Bahamas were first discovered, that is to say 
1492, they were inhabited by a race of Indians who were removed 
Haiti by the Spaniards to work in the mines. A few stone impleme: 
are occasionally found, but, apart from this, there is no trace of t 
aboriginal inhabitants. The Spaniards made no attempt to colonise 
islands, which remained uninhabited until about 1629, when they we 
included in a Royal Grant, from which date they were visited fre 
time to time by settlers from Bermuda. Earlier than that, in 15 
they were already regarded as part of the British domains. In 164 
Company of ‘“Eleutherian Adventurers” was formed in London |: 
the purpose of colonising the islands, which were granted by Parl 
ment to the Company despite the earlier Royal Grant. In 1670 : 
a third grant was made by Charles II, vesting the islands in six Lor 
Proprietors. 

Two years after the grant of the third charter the first governor w 
appointed by the Lords Proprietors. He and his successors found 
extremely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this time we 
the virtual rulers of the country. In 1673 one governor was seized a1 
deported to Jamaica ; in 1690 another was deposed and imprisonex 
and it seems that the only governors who escaped trouble were tho 
who left the inhabitants to do as they pleased. In addition to intern 
troubles the governors appointed by the Lords Proprietors had to de 
with invasion. In 1680 the Spaniards destroyed the settlement a1 
carried off the governor to Cuba. In 1703 a combined force of Fren: 
and Spaniards destroyed Nassau and carried off the negro slaves, mo 
of the white inhabitants fleeing to Carolina. The new governor, wi 
arrived in 1704, found New Providence totally uninhabited, a: 
returned to England. 

Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as tl 
headquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great we 
the depredations of these pirates that the British Government found 
necessary to send out a governor to control the Colony and drive tl 
pirates from their stronghold. This governor, Captain Wood 
Rogers, arrived in Nassau in 1718, and in December of that year eig! 
of the leading pirates were executed and the others compelled to git 
up their nefarious trade. A period of comparative quiet followe 
In 1776, however, a fleet belonging to the rebellious American Colonit 
captured the town of Nassau and carried off the governor, but after 
few days the place was evacuated. Five years later a Spanish forc 
took possession of Nassau and left a garrison, but in 1783 the Spaniarc 
were driven out by a British expedition. 

The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively uneventfu 
The final abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic and soci: 
change ; the outbreak of civil war in the United States led to a perio 
of considerable prosperity in the Colony, which, between the year 
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and 1865, became a depot for vessels running the ‘“‘blockade”’ 
»sed against the Confederate States. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


present constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of the 
th American Colonies prior to the War of Independence. The 
ernment is modelled upon that of England in the early days, the 
‘ernor representing the Sovereign, and the nominated Legislative 
ncil and the elected House of Assembly representing respectively 
Houses of Lords and Commons. 

he ‘*Eleutherian Adventurers”, who came to the Bahamas from 
nuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647, brought with them a 
ception of representative government already established in 
muda, and the affairs of the infant settlement were managed by a 
yvernor, a Council, and an elected Senate. The Charter of 1670 to 
Lords Proprietors provided for an elected House of Assembly, and 
constitution, much as it exists today, was finally settled in 1729, 
:n the Crown assumed direct control of the Colony. The Bahamas 
Yy representative, though not responsible, government. The 
‘cutive Government is in the hands of a Governor, appointed by 
Crown, who has the power of veto, and is advised by an Executive 
uncil. Various executive powers and the right to enact certain 
isidiary legislation are vested by law in the Governor in Council. 
The Legislative Council, consisting of nine members nominated by 
Crown, was created as a separate Council by Royal Letters Patent 
1841. 

[he House of Assembly is composed of 29 members elected for 15 
tricts. The qualification for members is possession of real or 
sonal property to the value of £200. A member must also be a 
ue British subject who has attained the age of 21 years and have 
2n ordinarily resident in the Colony for the preceding three years. 
e Out Islands seldom return a member of their own community, 
2 21 representatives being generally inhabitants of New Providence. 
ie qualification for electors is ownership of land to the value of £5 
the occupation of houses of annual rental value of £2 8s. in New 
ovidence, or half that amount in the Out Islands. Women have no 
te. The normal life of the House is seven years, but it may be 
ssolved at any time by the Governor, as occurred in June, 1928, and 
May, 1935. No forms of local government exist. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


y the Weights and Measures Act (Chapter 172) weights and measures 
‘e fixed at the standard of those used in England previous to the 
troduction of imperial weights and measures. Imperial weights and 
‘easures are used, however, in the collection of duties on imports. 


Chapter 5: Reading List 


Bruce, P. H. Bahamian Interlude. Reprinted from the Memoirs| 
J. H. Bruce, 1782. London, Culmer, 1949. | 
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Hart, Miss. Letters from the Bahama Islands, 1823-24. Edited | 
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Islands. Nassau, 1910. | 
MosELEY, Mary. Bahamas Hand Book. Nassau, 1926. 
Otpmixon, J. History of the Isle of Providence. First published. 
The British Empire in America, 1741. London, Culmer, 1949. | 
Pecos, A. DEANS. A Short History of the Bahamas. Nassau, 1951. 
RICHARDSON, J. HENRY. Review of Bahamian Economic Conditia 
and Post-War Problems. Nassau, 1944. 
RicG, J. Linton. Bahama Islands. New York, Van Nostrand, 194 
THOMPSON, T. A. A Short Geography of the Bahamas. Nassau, 194 
WAKEFIELD, A.J. Report on Agricultural Development in the Bahama 
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The following Government publications are available : 


Laws. Revised Edition, Vols. 1 and 2. Annual volumes fc 
years subsequent to 1928. 

Single copies of Acts. 

Rules, Regulations and Orders-in-Council. 

Blue Books. 

Official Gazette. 

Departmental Reports. 

Census, 1943. 

Law Finder: A Guide to Legislation in force in the Bahan 
Islands. 
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PART I 


Review of the Years 1954 and 1955 


PRINCESS MARGARET’S VISIT 


Her Royal Highness, The Princess Margaret, visited the Bahamas at the 
end of her Caribbean Tour, arriving at Nassau in the Royal Yacht 
Britannia on the 26th February 1955. 

Her Royal Highness left Oakes Airfield for the United Kingdom by 
B.0.A.C. Stratocruiser on the 2nd March, leaving behind a resurgence 
of loyalty to the Crown which will never be forgotten by those priv- 
ileged to have seen its manifestation on the occasions on which her 
Royal Highness attended public functions arranged in her honour. 
These included a banquet at Government House followed by a recep- 
tion for some 1,800 guests, a youth rally at which over 10,000 school 
children were present, a day’s visit to the island of Eleuthera and a 
regatta and firework display. En route to the airport on the day of 
departure Her Royal Highness paid a special visit to the R.A.F. 
Cemetery and planted a bougainvilla shrub. 


VISIT BY THE R.A.F. 


The other outstanding event of 1955 was the visit of the R.A.F. 
Canberra Squadron from 25th-29th August. A magnificent display of 
formation flying followed by a display of aerobatics was a feature of 
their stay in Nassau. The familiar markings of the R.A.F. planes—so 


. seldom seen in this part of the world—evoked a marked sense of pride 


in British achievement. 


TOURISM 


The development and expansion of the tourist industry, which 
remains the backbone of the Colony’s economic prosperity, continued 
toa marked degree during the period under review and the number of 
Visitors increased to 142,689 in 1955, compared with 99,867 in 1953. 

Much credit is due to the unflagging efforts of the Development 
Board, whose well planned publicity and advertising campaigns in the 
United States and Canada are attracting an ever increasing number of 
Visitors to the Colony. In Nassau the newly completed Emerald Beach 
Hotel has already been finding its accommodation too small for its 
needs, and there has been talk not only of expansion but also of build- 
ing another hotel financed by the interests now operating the Emerald 
Beach Hotel. The Royal Elizabeth Hotel was completed early in 1954. 
This hotel is sited in Nassau City with a frontage on the harbour. The 
Prince George Hotel, also in Nassau, has been extended and renovated. 
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Extensive alterations and additions have also been made to the Raval 
Victoria Hotel. Construction of two new hotels, one in George Street. 
Nassau, and one on the Western Esplanade, began towards the end of 
1955. The Olympic Hotel opened for the first time in the winter of 
1954. In addition to these developments the number of guest houses 
has increased considerably. 

In August 1955, plans for the development of a large area of the 
southern part of New Providence were approved by the Legislature. 
These included proposals for the construction of a hotel, a yacht club 
and a yacht harbour, and the provision of residential plots for private 
occupation. Great progress has been made and the sponsors hope to be 
able to open the hotel for the winter season of 1956-57. The harbour 
was nearing completion at the end of 1955. The capital involved 1s 
American and the estimated cost of completion of the full scheme nuns 
into millions of dollars. The developed area is to be called Coral 
Harbour. 

In the Out Islands development has for the most part been less 
spectacular, save on the islands of Eleuthera, Bimini and Andros. 

The residential club at Rock Sound, Eleuthera, was being enlarged 
and renovated. In the Cotton Bay-Wemyss Bight area of the same 
island a large project was in progress. This includes a yacht harbour. a 
first class 18-hole golf course, a golf club-house and residences. The goif 
course was almost completed and would probably be open for play 
towards the end of 1956. The projected hotel in this area has not yet 
materialised. 

In Bimini, extensions to the Big Game Fishing Club premises were 
contemplated and two other projects were under consideration. The 
harbour entrance has been dredged and improvements made to the 
Government wharf. 

The original “‘ Andros Town” project at Fresh Creek, Andros. 
has been completed but further additions and extensions were under 
review. 

The Exuma group and the Abaco group are likely to be the next 
areas for tourist development. There is a magnificent natural harbour 
at George Town, Exuma, and the construction of an airstrip has been 
started. The chief drawback to tourist expansion in both these groups 
has been the lack of adequate air transport. This lack was shortly to be 
remedied as far as Exuma is concerned and construction of an airstrip 
in the Abaco group at Marsh Harbour was shortly being undertaken. 
Both these groups contain unspoilt areas with delightful beaches and 
unforgettable seascapes. The fishing in both areas is excellent and 
varies in type from the deep sea “‘ big game” species to the popular 
hard fighting bonefish caught in the shallows. It is doubtful whether the 
angling potentiality of either group is yet fully known. 

A fishing camp has been opened at Sandy Point, Abaco, where 
modern accommodation is available and each cottage has a small 
kitchen enabling visitors to cater for themseives should they so desire. 

A small hotel is in operation at Green Turtle Cay, Abaco, and some 
cottage colonies are being built in the vicinity. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


In the industrial field the development of a Free Port in the island 
of Grand Bahama offers a prospect of full employment in the future. 
This project—financed by American capital—embraces the construct- 
ion of a large deep-water harbour at Hawksbill Creek, Grand Bahama. 
The Free Port Authority has acquired 50,000 acres for development 


and plans are in existence for zoned areas for industrial projects of all 


kinds in the vicinity of the proposed harbour and town planning on the 
most modern lines. This vast project received the blessing of the 
Bahamas Legislature but it must be emphasised that it is in no sense a 
“ government ” scheme. The Bahamas Government has undertaken to 


_ supply—on reimbursement—administrative, police, customs and im- 


migration staff who will remain under its control. The Free Port 
Authority will provide its own medical and educational facilities, but 


_ there is provision for inspection of these services by Bahamas Govern- 


ment medical and education officers. Licences to operate within the 
Free Port area are granted by the Free Port Authority and a copy of 
each is sent to the Government with whom the closest liaison has been 
established. 

It is not possible to estimate accurately yet the possible impact of 
this project on the social and economic life of the Colony, but the one 
certain thing is that when work really commences in earnest there will 
beemployment for every able-bodied man who seeks it. It is the intention 
that, apart from skilled key personnel, technicians and other experts, 
indigenous labour should be employed as far as possible. As the develop- 
ment proceeds there is little doubt that the local supply of Bahamian 
labour will be unable to meet the demand. In that event recruiting from 
outside the Colony will be permitted—the most obvious source being 
the plentiful supply available in neighbouring West Indian Colonies. 

The town planning scheme is based on the probable needs, in about 
ten years time, of a town of many thousands of inhabitants and includes 


_ provision for utilities, recreation, amusement, civic activities of all 


kinds and access to the neighbouring beaches. No building of any kind 
may be erected save on licence from and to the specifications of the 
Free Port Authority. The dangers of possible “‘ shanty town ” develop- 
ment do not therefore exist. 

Interest in oil exploration in certain areas of the Bahamas has 
revived. 

Progress in the agricultural field has not been marked by any out- 


, Standing development. 


The beef-cattle raising enterprise in Eleuthera has made considerable 


progress and the Black Angus strain of cattle has done well. Experi- 


mental production of beef has begun but it has only been available on 
the local market on one occasion and then only in limited quantity. 
The quality was excellent. 

Strawberries grown in Andros were on sale during the 1955 season 
but the agricultural undertaking there has not yet reached a fully 
productive stage. 
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The salt industry in Inagua, operated and owned by the West India 
Chemicals Co., has continued to expand. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Construction of a new mental hospital began during 1955 ; this 
much needed building will be ready for occupation towards the end of 
1956. It is completely modern in conception and will have facilities for 
the most up to date care and treatment of the mentally afflicted. The 
site of the existing mental hospital will then become available for the 
projected tuberculosis sanatorium which is to be built as a memorial to 
His late Majesty King George VI. 

The building boom showed signs of slackening during the latter 
part of 1955 but a revival seemed possible in the near future. 


DEATHS OF PUBLIC FIGURES 


Tue Colony suffered a sad loss in the death of the late Sir Kenneth 
Solomon, Kt., C.B.E., President of the Legislative Council, on the 2nd 
November 1954. Sir Kenneth Solomon had a long record of public 
service to his credit and his passing left a gap which it will be difficult 
to fill. 

The Hon. Sidney Farrington, C.B.E.—another elder statesman— 
died suddenly during the early hours of March Ist after attending the 
royal banquet at Government House. He gave many years of public 
service to his country and took a great part in establishing air com- 
munications within and without the Colony. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


DISTINGUISHED visitors in 1954 included the late Dr. C. F. Garbett, 
Archbishop of York, Lady Baden Powell, Lord Reith, and the Vice- 
President of the U.S.A., Mr. R. Nixon and Mrs. Nixon. Those in 1955 
included Lady Limerick, Vice Admiral Sir John Stevens, Commander 
in Chief America and West Indies Station, and Air Vice Marshal J. R. 
Whitley, R.A.F., Canberra Squadron. 


NAVAL VISITS 


In 1954 three British Naval vessels and three Canadian vessels visited 
the Colony. During the same period 63 vessels of the United States 
Navy arrived in Nassau. The comparable figures for 1955 were three 
British, eight Canadian and 62 United States Naval vessels. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE thirteenth decennial census of the Colony taken on the night of 6th 
December 1953, showed the total population as 84,841 made up of 
39,338 males and 45,503 females. The proportion of males to the total 
population was 46.36 per cent and of females 53.64 per cent. The total 
population at the 1943 census was 68,846 of whom males represented 
46.66 per cent and females 53.34 per cent. It was estimated that there 
were 3,622 agricultural workers absent from the Colony on census 
night. 


The racial groups were as follows : 


European. 2 7 ‘ 10,709 
African : : : é 61,627 
Mixed . F : : . 12,024 
Mongolian . . 3 é 144 
Others and not stat . . 337 


The estimated mid-year population was 89,628 in 1954, and 95,489 
in 1955. There were 3,410 live births during 1954, or 38.05 per 1,000 of 
the population and 2,844 live births during 1955 or 29.8 per 1,000 of 
the population. There were 973 deaths during 1954 and 957 during 
1955 or 10.9 and 10.0 per 1,000, respectively. Infant mortality rates and 
numbers of still births are given on page 26. 

The number of arrivals and departures during the period 1953-55 
were as follows : | 


1953 1954 1955 
Departures : ‘ : . ‘ - 97,606 115,108 138,785 
Arrivals . 7 7 : ‘i é - 99,867 118,481 142,689 
In transit . F ° i : - 44,315 53,914 66,983 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisations 
EMPLOYMENT 


Tue following table shows the estimated number of wage earners in 
the main industries and services : 


Male Female 

Agricultural Labourers : ; és ° 7 853 1,183 
Labourers (general). 5 ? P ‘ 7 3,061 722 
Cooks 3 ‘ : : i ‘ 3 ‘ 272 1,050 
Laundresses —_ 

Housemaids — 7,708 
Gardeners . 716 —_ 
Chauffeurs i 833 _ 
Butlers - 265 —_ 
Farmers and planters . j 2 ‘ 3,357 4,685 
Fishermen and seamen : : a . 2,911 _ 
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. Male Female 
Carpenters 3 A 5 ‘ 7 . 2,479 _ 
Masons . : é . i‘ 5 i 1,279 _ 
Mechanics ‘ ‘ - i : ¢ 988 _ 
Painters. . ‘ 7 F - 3 570 _ 
Electricians : : 5 : ‘ : 243 —_— 
Plumbers . 2 é ‘ , . . 262 —_ 
Waiters. . : i 3 is 292 _ 
Waitresses ‘ ‘ 3 * _ 211 
Straw Workers . Z ‘ 3 : : 56 1,143 


The estimated number of unemployed at the end of 1955 was 588 
males and 716 females. 

During the period under review an average of 3,210 agricultural 
workers was employed in the United States. 


WAGES 


IN certain industries wages are regulated by Orders in Council made 
under the Minimum Wage Act of 1936, but the increased cost of living 
in the Colony—the index is the highest in the Caribbean—has raised 
wages far beyond the minimum in every class of employment. For 
example the unskilled labourer’s daily wage, which was 2s. just over a 
decade ago, has risen to between 16s. and 22s. 

The following is the range of wages for an 8-hour day in the various 
occupations :— 


Male Female 
per hour per hour 
Unskilled labourers . “ E 2s. Od. to 2s. 9d. ls. 3d. to 2s. Od. 
Semi-skilled labourers : A 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. 
Craft-women : Shell-work ‘ 2s. Od. to 2s. Od. 
Straw Work : 2s. Od. to 2s. Od. 
Carpenters : F 2 : Ss. Od. to 7s. Od. 
Aasons . : ‘ : P 5s. Od. to 6s. 6d. 
Painters. 2 ; F : 4s. Od. to 6s. 6d. 
Mechanics j 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 


Overtime is paid at time and a half. 


In many instances employment of both skilled and unskilled labour 
is continuous. Unskilled male labourers receive 16s. to 20s. per day for 
casual employment. Cooks and housemaids and general domestic help 
are paid from £3 to £7 per week. These wages tend to rise steeply 
during the winter tourist season and trained cooks and butlers can 
command £10 a week and more. 


COST OF LIVING 


THE cost of living in the Bahamas is extremely high. During the winter 
season the tariff in first-class hotels varies from £10 to £18 per day 
(inclusive) and in the smaller hotels from £3 to £8 per day (inclusive). 
During May to November rooms may be had from £5 per day in the 
larger hotels and from £2 in the smaller. A furnished house costs from 
about £480 to £1,200 a year. It is estimated that to live in New Provid- 
ence in reasonable comfort, it would cost a man, excluding rent, if 
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single £840 a year, if married without children £1,200 a year, and if 
married with two children £1,500 a year. In the more developed Out 
Islands there are small hotels and a few comfortable bungalows are 
obtainable, but prices tend to be comparable with those in Nassau. 

The working man’s staple articles of diet are flour, fish, hominy, 
meal, sugar and occasionally meat, all of which have risen in price. 
(For exemptions from duty on staple foodstuffs see page 13). His 
rent had risen from 4s. per week in 1936 to between 40s. and 90s. per 
week in 1955. 

Primary education is provided free by the Government, as is medical 
and hospital treatment for persons who are unable to pay. 

The cost-of-living index on 3lst December 1955 was 143 as com- 
pared with 145 in December 1954, and 147 in December 1953. These 
figures are arrived at by taking as a basis of 100 ruling prices at the Ist 
September 1949, immediately prior to devaluation. The weighted system 
is used in assessing the cost of living. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


THERE is no Labour Department as such in the Colony, but the present 
Labour Office has been in existence since 1943. It is solely concerned in 
organising and supervising the recruitment of labourers for agricultural 
work in the United States. It operates an accounting system which deals 
with all matters connected with the workers’ wages, insurance, welfare 
and family allotments. 

The staff of the Labour Office consists of a Labour Officer, an 
Assistant Labour Officer and 15 assistants. Five Liaison Officers are 
stationed in the United States. 

The Liaison staff deal with such matters as may arise between the’ 
men and the employers and negotiates terms for contracts for Bahamian 
agricultural workers. They also keep close watch over the workers’ 
welfare and ensure that the contract terms are scrupulously observed. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
THE following trade unions were in operation at the end of 1955 : 


The Bahamas Taxi Cab Union 

The Bahamas Typographical Union 

Bahamas Plumbers Union 

British Airline Pilots Association 
(Bahamas)—BALPA 

The Nassau Transport Drivers’ Union 

The Bimini Building Trade & Labour Union 

The Grand Bahama Trade & Labour Union. 

The United Brotherhood of Longshoremen 

The Union of Carpenters and Joiners 

The Bahamas Masons’ Union 

The Bahamas Painters’ Union 

The Bahamas Federation of Labour 

The Bahamas Musicians Union. 
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The total membership is 820. These unions are duly registered under 
the provisions of the Trade Unions Act of 1936. 

The Labour Board Act of 1946 provides for the establishment of a 
Labour Board to act as a conciliatory body in regulating employer- 
employee relations. The Board reports and makes recommendations to 
the Governor-in-Council. There were 10 disputes in the period under 
review. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 
THE principal laws and regulations in force are : 
Minimum Wage Act, 1936 
Employment of Children Prohibition Act, 1938 
Recruitment of Workers Act, 1939 
Trade Unions Act, 1943 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1943 
Labour Board Act, 1946 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1947. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


THERE are no major industries and consequently no legislation for the 
inspection of machinery and kindred matters. 

No industrial welfare schemes exist. 

There is no recognised system of training or apprenticeship. The 
Agricultural, Educational, Electrical, Medical, Public Works and 
Telecommunications Departments provide training for a small number 
of persons who are subsequently absorbed by the Departments as 
permanent members of their staffs. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


THE totals of revenue and expenditure during the years 1951 to 1955 
were as follows : 


Revenue Expenditure 

£ £ 
1951. : ‘ 2 : : 2,044,385 1,828,642 
1952 . : . s i : 2,397,097 2,414,256 
1953. ‘ : : . : 2,610,678 2,712,272 
1954 . : f : J 7 3,095,541 3,008,515 
1955. . ‘ ‘ . . 3,507,953 3,188,617 


The revenue of the Colony was mainly derived from the following 
sources in 1953-55 : 
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1953 1954 1955 
£ £ £ 
Customs. ‘ ‘ 1,443,668 | 1,700,808 | 2,024,502 
Port, Wharf & Harbour Dues 5 : 43,376 53,015 68,262 
Licences & Internal Revenue . . 354,557 374,123 420,284 
Fees of Court or Office, etc. . . - 121,699 173,012 181,932 
Post Office Revenue. : : 95,326 141,259 119,160 
Rent of Government Property r : 2,583 2,531 2,424 
Miscellaneous Receipts F Pi 34,634 56,396 22,061 
Interest ‘ Fi ; 12,182 | 9,074 16,836 
Electrical Power House Receipts F $ 236,228 | 261,251 314,255 
Telegraph & bacco Revenue . 7 217,451 244,713 279,295 
Aviation. : " 48,970 53,995 58,942 
Sale of Lands — 25,364 a 
Expenditure under main heads for the years 1953 to 1955 was : 
1953 1954 1955 
£ £ £ 
Governor and Staff 15,325 18,015 19,210 
Legislative Council. 1,293 1,714 1,895 
House of Assembly 18,495 13,749 8,408 
Agricultural & Marine Products 's Board 28,401 33,691 31,856 
Audit Department . 3,109 10,639 12,580 
Aviation ; 58,027 61,722 88,636 
Controls a 8,566 8,387 8,998 
Customs Department 34,549 | 137,886 53,607 
Development Board 308,878 | 340,386 | 413,323 
Education 158,445 | 196,483 | 262,549 
Electrical Department 205,281 | 259,507 | 269,498 
Fire Department 2,373 2,800 2,895 
Forest Conservation 3,640 3,027 3,297 
General Clerical Staff 63,722 —- = 
Immigration Department 5,223 5,343 5,883 
Industrial School 11,650 12,734 12,955 
Judicial Department 13,746 15,546 17,496 
Labour Office ‘é 24,167 28,248 30,909 
Legal Department 4,457 5,553 6,734 
Medical Department 277,873 | 260,429 | 306,403 
Miscellaneous ‘ 3 117,781 | 370,410 | 250,825 
Out Island Department . 96,475 | 103,705 | 113,354 
Pensions & Gratuities 44,520 48,657 50,102 
Police Department 137,214 | 148,494 | 173,499 
Port & Marine 3 A 40,639 41,344 48,940 
Post Office Department . 56,939 61,864 65,099 
Prison Department 48,779 | 47,022 52,676 
Public Debt . ; 89,279 89,594 | 125,640 
Public Libraries 3,681 3,991 3,628 
Public Works Department J 23,252 29,264 32,556 
Public Works, Recurrent, New Providence 61,186 64,838 74,213 
Public Works, Recurrent, Out Islands 3 28,278 32,806 34,073 
Public Works, Non- Recurrent, New Providence 405,310 | 149,932 | 177,305 
Public Works, Non-Recurrent, Out Islands 44,046 93,570 80,603 
Registrar General's Department 5,267 7,996 9,676 
Secretariat ; 2 % 8,455 | 13,100 14,540 
Telecommunications Department : A “ 170,325 | 190,316 | 212,211 
Treasury Department . z 9,114 15,589 19,754 
Water & Sewerage : ; 59,764 57,585 64,588 
Out Island Improvement “Acts 2 : : — 13,104 15,390 
Personal Grants 5 : ‘ — 9,474 | 12,813 
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PUBLIC DEBT 
THE public debt at 31st December 1955, was : 





Amount of Amount 
Original Amount Held 
Debt Auth-| Redeemed For Re- 
orized payment 
£ £ £ 
1, 3% Electricity Loan 
1956 73,000 (a) 26,346 46,654 
2. 4% Electricity Loan 
1952-66. 208,000 44,491 163,509 
3. 4% Electricity Loan 
970 . 179,000 (a) 10,051 168,949 
4. 495 Hospital Loan 
1952-66 . 350,000 74,864 275,136 
5. 5% Hotel Loan 
1955-59 150,000 | (6) 133,180 | (a) 3,332 13,488 
6. 4% Mental Hospital 
& Inf. Loan 1974 230,000 (a) 13,807 216,193 
7. 3% Prison Loan 1965 68,000 (a) 24,542 43,458 
8. 3% Telephone Loan 
196 5. 100,000 (a) 36,090 63,910 
9. 4% Telephone Loan 
1952-6 ; 32,000 6,845 25,155 
10. 4% Telephone Loan 
1970 . 120,000 (a) 6,738 113,262 


+ £1,510,000 £259,380 £120,906 | £1,129,714 





(a) Market Value of Stock and Cash held for Investment as at 31st December 
1955, 


(6) An amount of £54,220 of this loan was converted in 1955 into 4% Electricity 
and Telephone Loan 1970. A further amount of £78,960 was redeemed from 
Surplus Funds to avoid sale of Investments in the present low market. 


All these loans were raised locally by the issue of debentures bearing 
interest from 3 to 5 per cent. Provision is made for the redemption of 
these loans by annual contributions from the revenue to sinking funds. 
Investments in sinking funds at the end of 1955 stood at £120,906. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


A STATEMENT of assets and liabilities at 31st December 1955 is given at 
Appendix II. The surplus for the year ended 31st December 1955 was 
£319,337. Balances held on behalf of the Colony were as follows : 


it - 
Receiver General and Treasurer & . - 480,179 278,879 
Joint Colonial Funds. 3 : 5 - 473,000 858,000 
Crown Agents anc é < : . 691 130 
Sub-Accounts < 3 : : ; 33,486 43,286 
Surplus Funds (Securities) i . —_ 49,591 
Surplus Funds Loan to peperial Government - 90,000 90,000 


Capital Investment Fund ‘ - 271,032 261,222 





ee eee 
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TAXATION 


APART from real property tax, and a probate duty of 4 per cent on 
personalty, there is no direct taxation in the Colony. There are no 
excise duties. Stamp duties are imposed on instruments used in civil 
proceedings in the Supreme Court or in commercial or other tran- 
sactions and are based on the value of the transaction. A tax of 3d. is 
levied on all cheques. 


Customs Duties 
The yield of customs duties was as follows : 
1954 1955 
£1,700,808 £2,020,705 
Flour, rice, sweetened tinned milk, salf beef, pork and brown sugar are admitted 
to the Colony free when of Commonwealth origin ; other staple foodstuffs pay a 


low specific duty and are exempted from emergency tax. The duty payable on 
these items is listed below : 


Flour . : F . Is. per 100 Ib. bag, preference 100 per cent 
Rice. : . Is. per 100 lb. bag, preference 100 per cent 
Milk (condensed) 10 per cent ad valorem, preference 100 per cent 
Milk (evaporated) 20 per cent ad valorem, preference 50 per cent 
Sugar (brown) ‘: 1s. 3d. per 100 Ib., preference 100 per cent 


Sugar (white) 3 3s. per 100 Ib., preference 50 per cent 
Salt Beef ‘ . 2s. per 100 Ib., preference 100 per cent 
Raw Coffee - . 1d. per Ib., preference 100 per cent, 7} per cent 


emergency tax 

Tea. : > - 6d. per lb., preference 50 per cent, 7} per cent 
emergency tax 

Grits & Corn Meal. - 1s. 6d. per 98 Ib., preference 25 per cent 

Lard Substitutes. . 4d. per lb., preference 100 per cent 

Potatoes . . . 2s. per 100 Ib., preference 50 per cent. 


The general ad valorem duty is 20 per cent plus an emergency tax 
of 74 per cent ad valorem. 

Spirits and tobacco are taxed specifically at relatively high rates. 
Gasoline and oils pay specific duties with an additional sales tax on 
gasoline. 

A sliding tariff is provided for the protection of the Colony’s 
agricultural production, the maximum rate being placed sufficiently 
high to preclude the importation of any items which is produced in 
Sufficient quantities locally. Preferential margins are designed to 
implement the Ottawa and Anglo-American trade agreements. 

Provision is made for the exemption from duty of Government 
stores, supplies for Armed Forces, industrial and certain educational 
supplies. 

Port, Wharf and Harbour Dues 


These dues yielded: 
1954 1955 
£53,015 £67,051 ; 
There is a sliding scale of charges on goods landed on, or shipped 
from, the Government Dock, varying from Is. 6d. per ton to 12s. per 
ton if goods are landed directly on the dock. Goods not landed at ‘the 
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Government Dock, if imported in vessels drawing 14 feet and over, 
pay 2s. 6d. per ton. Tonnage dues on ships entering the harbour are 
payable at the rate of 2d. for each registered net ton or 1d. if bringing 
less than 200 tons of cargo. Ships of war are exempt from the above 
charges and concessions are granted to ships performing regular 
passenger and freight services. 


Licences and Internal Revenue 


These yielded : 
1954 1955 

£374,123 £420,285 

The principal items under this head were : é 
£ 

Motor Car & Drivers’ Licences . 3 : 40,580 48,191 
Probate Duty . , Z : . ‘ 8,143 19,621 
Real Property Tax. ‘ é . Z 55,158 $8,995 
Stamp Duties . : ; . . : 119,847 151,189 
Departure Tax ‘ 7 . 3 ‘ 46,151 62,300 
Totalisator Percentage é FA . : 20,289 36,283 


Rates per annum on motor vehicles in New Providence are 6s. per 
100 lb. weight with a minimum of £6 per annum. A driving licence costs 
£1 10s. Od. On the Out Islands these rates are approximately one-third 
of those in New Providence. 

The principal rate of probate duty is 4 per cent on personal estates 
above £100. This is the only duty on estates. 

The real property tax is payable on occupied buildings at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. in the £ of assessed rental value. 

The stamp duties on conveyances of realty, which are levied on a 
sliding scale, provide the main receipts under this head. 

The totalisator percentage represents the net amount accruing to 
the Government on the operation of the horse racing totalisator at the 
only licenced race track in New Providence This rate is 5 per cent of 
the total amounts staked. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


CURRENCY 


BRITISH sterling money is declared to be the money of account under 
the British Currency Act (Chapter 159). By Proclamation of His 
Majesty in Council of 17th October 1936, however, silver coins of the 
United Kingdom ceased to be legal tender in the Colony for the pay- 
wa of any amount exceeding 40 shillings as from the Ist November 
1936. 

Local currency, consisting of notes of 4s., 10s., £1 and £5 denomin- 
ations, is issued by the Bahamas Government Currency Commission- 


a satiate eit Settee chedemetamtiieniacale = 3k! 
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ers. A total of £976,500 of these notes was in circulation at the end of 
1954. This figure rose to £1,126,500 at the end of 1955. 

Owing to the geographical position of the Colony and its depend- 
ence on tourism, American currency circulates freely and is accepted 
at the standard rate. It is obligatory for residents to turn in to the 
authorised dealers all dollars received. 


BANKING 


THERE are two overseas banks operating in the Colony—The Royal 
Bank of Canada and Barclays Bank (D.C.O.). The former has main- 
tained a branch in Nassau for many years and the latter began opera- 
ting in September 1947. Their head offices are in Montreal and London 
respectively. 

There is a Post Office Savings Bank. At the end of June 1954 there 
were 29,838 depositors and £542,668 in deposits. These figures rose to 
30,298 depositors and £552,468 in deposits by the end of June 1955. 

Telegraphic transfer rates for buying and selling on 31st December 
1953 to 1955 were : 


U.S. DOLLAR CANADIAN DOLLAR 
Selling Buying Selling Buying 
31st December 1953 . 5 - 2.794 2.823 2.72} 2.75} 
31st December 1954 . . » 2.77 2.80} 2.674 2.71 
31st December 1955 . : . 2.78} 2.82 2.78} 2.812 


Rates for the purchase by banks (for Bahamian pounds) of cheques 
and inward transfers drawn in the following currencies were : 


All items drawn in or reimbursable 4% Discount, minimum Is. (minimum 6d. 
in U.K. Sterling. for cheques less than £10). Where the 
sum is in excess of £100,000—}% dis- 
count on the first £100,000 and 3% 
on the excess over that amount. 
Items payable in Jamaican Pounds 4% Discount, minimum Is. 
Items payable in Bermudian Pounds 4%, Discount, minimum 2s. (plus 
Bermudian bank’s charges). 
Rates for the sale by banks (against payment in Bahamian pounds) of drafts 
in the following currencies were : 
Drafts drawn on the U.K. in pounds 4% Premimum, minimum 1s. 
or in other points claused ‘* Pay- 
able at your current buying-rate 
for sight drafts on London.” 
Drafts drawn on Jamaica payable 2% Premimum, minimum Is. 
in local currency. 
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THE values of imports and domestic exports for the years 1953-55 were 
as follows : 


1953 1954 sere 
£ £ 
Imports (total) . . . 8,812,564 9,404,183 10,859,926 


Domestic Exports (total) . . 1,045,260 956,902 757,253 
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Beer - 
Butter 
Flour 
Chicken & Dairy Feed 
Lard and Lard Substitutes 
Meats, Fresh 18,839 | 312,295 
Milk, sweetened . _ 46,301 
Milk, unsweetened . a 
Sugar, white cwt. 74,454 046 
Lumber "000 ft. 2,730 | 154,049 
Cigarettes "000 64,038 8,509 
Apparel — 273,339 
Boots & shoes _ 
Cement : cwt. 318,277 | 150,915 
Medicines & _ 85, 
Motor Cars & Trucks - no. 537 | 230,345 
Oils, crude - 000 gal. 3,316 | 152,212 798 
Gasoline - : . i. 3,754 | 243,698 3,941 482 
Kerosene - * * ‘a 1,071 51,920 1,094 50. 222 
Lubricating Oil - . a 94 
EXPORTS 
1953 1955 
Commodity Unit Value | Quantity, Value 
£ £ 

Crawfish —- - - cwt. 163,743 13, 536 | 160,647 
Okras - - - 5 15,085 2,788 | 9,533 
Salt . . . 000 

bushels 144,073 1,142 44,520 
Tomatoes, raw . : 87,175 47 29,082 
Lum| + | 1000 ft. 27,687 | 7,045 | 264.795 
Shell & Straw Work ° 21/931 _— 18,196 
Pit Props - . cu. 

fathoms 148,335 11,617 | 186,962 
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The following tables shows the quantities and values of the principal 
imports and exports for 1953-55. 













IMPORTS 















































The principal supplying countries of the Colony’s imports and 
the principal countries of destination of domestic exports were : 


Principal Supplying Countries of Colony’s Imports 














| 1953 1954 1955 
£ £ £ 

United Kingdom 5 F A 2,079,699 | 2,060,154 | 2,390,876 
Australia . . 5 ‘ 151,553 56,335 26,614 
Barbados ‘ i ‘ - 324 55,921 46,799 

Burma c 3 F : 20,802 202 — 
— - Z 2 . ‘ 879,323 859,638 869,084 

‘i : 3 ‘ ‘ 10, 724 1,589 — 
Hong Kong ‘ ‘ : 2 i 9,708 7,449 22,312 
Jamaica ‘ é : 198,849 70,574 85,472 
New Zealand é ‘ i ‘ 5 96,775 133,108 144,844 


ee 





Tanganyika 
Trinidad. 
Argentine Republic 
Aruba A 
Belgium 

Denma 


tke: 
Dutch Guiana 
France 


Germany. Federal Republic ; 


Hollan’ 
Indo-f hina . 
Japan 
Siam . 
Sweden 
U.S.A. 
Nicaragua 
Italy 


Production 








1954 1955 


23,907 
5,271.952 


4,571,636 
4,312 _ 
14,533 _ 


Principal Countries of Destinations of Colony’s Domestic Exports 





United Kingdom 
Antigua 7 
Barbados 
Bermuda 

Canada 

Jamaica 

St. Kitts 

Trinidad 

Cuba . 

U.S.A. 

Germany 
Martinique 





1953 





8,369 | 
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1954 1955 





£ £ 
184,084 174,926 
2,246 9,643 
3,017 | 1,126 
2,990 | 2,005 
75,244! 39,625 
20,112 38,453 
8,969 8,930 
143,905 125,600 
33,159 | 21,152 
389,505 | 245,399 
23,761 | 37,207 
24'682 | 12.725 


LAND,UTILISATION AND TENURE 
THE total of arable land at present cultivated in the Bahamas is estima- 
ted to be 30,300 acres. The total area of improved pasture land is 
approximately 1,500 acres, and the total area of forest land approx- 


imately 800,000 acres. 


No special legislation exists for soil protection. The Board of 
Agriculture, however, fosters soil conservation practices by discourag- 
ing the burning of land and the shifting cultivation practised by many 


peasant farmers. 
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The Crown holds considerable acreages of land in the various 
islands, but the greater part of the land most suitable for farming is now 
owned by private individuals. During the period under review, Crown 
Lands were rented for 2s. per acre per annum. Private individuals 
charge 5s. to 10s. per acre on many of the islands, and in the more 
developed areas prices vary from 5s. to 20s. an acre for farm land. 
There is an increasing tendency in the better farming areas for the land- 
owner to take 25 per cent of the value of the harvest as payment for 
the use of the land. In the islands of Eleuthera, Harbour Islands and 
Exuma there are large areas of common. 


AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL production is mainly in the hands of individual 
agriculturists. There are few holdings on the plantation scale. The 
principal crops for local consumption and export were as follows : 


Vegetables and Fruit 

Seasonal vegetables such as cabbages, beets, carrots, spinach, 
English peas, lima beans, okras, etc. Large quantities of these were 
always available in the local markets. 
Onions 

Approximately 116 short tons of onions of excellent quality, valued 
at £4,371, were produced in 1954. The 1955 crop was approximately 
125 short tons valued at £4,687. 

The onion crop of the Colony is marketed by the Bahamas Produce 
Exchange which is a Government agency. 


Okra 


During 1954, 4,732 cwt of okra valued at £15,085 were exported to 
Canada, compared with 2,783 cwt. valued at £9,533 in 1955. 


Tomatoes 


The average yield per acre is 200 bushels of fruit. In 1954 approx- 
imately 1,100 acres of tomatoes were cultivated. Growing conditions 
were favourable throughout the season: 85,000 bushels valued at 
£86,950 were exported to the United States and Canada, the average price 
being 12s. per lug. In 1955, 47,000 bushels valued at £29,082 were 
exported. The grave fall in exports in 1955 was due to full production in 
Florida. All fruit for export was graded and packed under Government 
supervision. Fruit was sold by tender for the farmers by the Agricultural 
and Marine Products Board. Canned tomatoes, valued at £2,894, 
and tomato juice, valued at £3,954, were also exported during 1955. 


Pineapples 


Replacement plantings only were made during 1954 and 1955. 
During this period exports were negligible, the greater portion of the 
crop being consumed locally as fresh or canned fruit. The bulk of the 
crop is now canned and the export trade has dwindled to negligible 
proportions. 


—_—_—— 


— 
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Citrus 

The citrus industry has continued to expand, and there is a constant 
demand from all islands for the budded citrus plants produced at the 
Government Experimental Station. The bulk of the fruit is shipped to 
Nassau for sale in the local market. 
Bananas 

Banana production continued to increase during the past two years, 
but it is still necessary to allow foreign importations in order to meet 
the local demand at certain seasons of the year. 
Pigeon Peas and Beans 

Peas and beans are popular items of diet in the Colony. During 
1954 some 4,500 bushels were produced. In 1955 there was a severe 
drop in production, due to poor rainfall, and the estimated production 
was only 2,500 bushels. The major portion of the pea and bean crop 
was marketed by the Bahamas Produce Exchange. 
Sisal 

No new acreages were planted during 1954 and 1955 but cuttings 
were still made from the old plantings. During 1955, 115 cwt. valued at 


£883 were exported, compared with 401 cwt. valued at £963 in 1953. 
No sisal was exported in 1954, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


THe Agricultural and Marine Products Board is responsible for the 
development of agriculture in the Colony. The Board consists of a 
chairman and four members who are appointed annually by the 
Governor. The departmental staff comprises a Director of Agriculture, 
a Senior Agricultural Officer, a Veterinary Officer and 23 subordinate 
staff. 

The principal aim of the Board is to foster and encourage the 
development of agriculture, animal husbandry and the fisheries of the 
Colony. The agricultural policy is directed to achieving self-sufficiency 
as far as staple food crops are concerned and to encouraging the grow- 
ing of cash crops for export. The principal research being conducted at 
the Experimental Station, Nassau, consists of observational trials of 
new varieties of basic food crops which show promise of increasing 
local food production. Crops tested during the period under review 
were onions, field corn, sweet corn, Crowder peas, tomatoes and 
cantaloupes. The storage qualities of several varieties of onions were 
also being tested. In connection with a scheme to encourage the develop- 
ment of improved pastures in the Colony, six varieties of grass were 
being tested in an attempt to find grasses suitable for the year-round 
production of fodder. In order to increase the fruit production of the 
Colony, grafted fruit trees such as citrus and avocados are produced 
and sold to farmers throughout the Colony at a nominal cost. 

The policy of the Board in regard to the prevention of insect pests 
and diseases was vigorously pursued throughout the period under 
teview. Insecticides for the control of scale insects are made available 
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to the public at a nominal fee and inspectors of the Board are con- 
stantly on the lookout for any abnormal increase in insect populations 
and to prevent these from reaching the epidemic stage. 
Agricultural Extension 

Technical advice on such problems as plant nutrition, disease and 
insect control was given to the leading agricultural enterprises in the 
Colony. An increasing number of residents of Nassau and the Out 
Islands are taking advantage of the services of the Board, seeking 
advice on fruit culture and the control of plant pests. 
Credit Facilities 

There are no credit facilities available to farmers other than the 
advances of seed and fertilizer made by the Board for the production 
of crops such as tomatoes and onions. Advances are recovered as the 
products are sold. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

THE bulk of the livestock in the Colony, other than poultry, is owned 
by peasant farmers. Approximately half of the poultry is owned by 
Eleuthera Limited of Hatchet Bay, Eleuthera, the most important 
agricultural undertaking in the Colony. The following table shows the 
estimated numbers of livestock : 


1954 1955 
Horses P ; ‘ s 3,520 3,640 
Horned Cattle. . : 3,330 3,380 
Sheep 2 $ - : 22,200 22,280 
Goats . : is : 14,200 14,250 
Swine P P 5 : 10,000 10,360 
Poultry . : : - 405,500 506,500 


Approximately five hundred gallons of milk per day are produced 
in the Colony. Other milk requirements are imported from the United 
States. In 1954, 7,686 hides and skins were exported at a value of £839, 
compared with 14,623 valued at £1,723 in 1955. There is no processing 
of animal products in the Colony. 

There were no epidemics among animals during the past two years. 
Small outbreaks of disease were controlled in the initial stages. 

The importance of animal husbandry to agricultural development 
in the Colony has always been stressed by the Board of Agriculture, and 
the Board supplies from time to time pure-bred animals to farmers on 
the Out Islands for the improvement of native stock. 


FORESTRY 
Important Events 
During the period under review two small experimental reafforest- 
ation projects were started on selected areas of vacant Crown lands in 
the Eastern Islands. In 1954 one acre of Casurina seedlings was planted 
out on a hitherto barren section of the coastal sand dunes of the Island 
of Great Exuma, in an effort to provide a wind break and shelter for 
later plantings of the more economic timber species, or shade and soil 
improving species. In 1955 a five-acre plot at Cat Island was planted 
out with mahogany and cedar seedlings. 


a a 
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Work continued on the 10-acre research plot of Crown land in New 
Providence. Here, all pine trees over 6” in girth are being measured, 
numbered and accurately plotted on the ground plan of the area for 
the permanent recording of growth statistics and other silvicultural 
data. A nursery has been established on one section of the plot, and 
seedlings of the primary broadleaf timber species are being raised for 
afforestation projects in New Providence and the Eastern Islands. 
Private land owners are being encouraged to re-afforest denuded areas 
by the offer of a free supply of these seedlings. 

The incidence of forest fires on Abaco Island has been successfully 
reduced, as a result of increased viligance on the part of the Forest 
Rangers and greatly improved co-operation on the part of the public. 
In New Providence, however, the almost fire-free record for the years 
1953-1954 was broken in 1955 when an extremely destructive fire broke 
out, affecting some 9,000 acres. This fire occurred at the height of the 
dry season and lasted for nearly two weeks, destroying a high percent- 
age of the younger trees. To guard against the recurrence of such - 
extensive fires a programme of additional preventive measures has been 
instituted. In 1955 some two miles of additional 50-foot fire lanes were 
,constructed through the main block of the pine forest on New Provid- 
‘ence Island and an intensive campaign was undertaken to enlist the 
co-operation of the public. Funds have been allocated for the extension 
of these preventive measures during 1956 and these will be used to 
expand the existing system of fire lanes, to install fire wells along all 
the access routes, for more effective fire-fighting measures, and to 
erect additional warning signs at strategic points in an effort to keep 
the public alive to the dangers resulting from the careless or reckless 
use of fire in or near the forests. There was no marked improvement in 
the incidence of fires in the forests of Grand Bahama and Andros 
during the period under review, but most of the fires that did occur 
add quickly put out by the Companies who are now exploiting those. 

orests. 

In October 1955 a permanent appointment to the post of Forest 
Supervisor was made. 
| Forest Areas and Management 

{ The Western Bahama Islands are estimated to have approximately 
200,000 acres of forest, comprising 700,000 acres of pine forest and 


approximately 100,000 acres of sub-tropical broadleaf forest, made up 
as follows : 





CROWN ACREAGE PRIVATE FREEHOLD ACREAGE 












Inaccess- Total Exploit- | Inaccess- 
ible able ible 
Pine Forest 260,000 50,000 
Broadleaf 
Forest 20,000 30,000 


50,000 20,000 
(Estimated): (Estimated) 
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Much of the original forest in the Eastern Islands has been cut out 
for agricultural purposes and only scrub regeneration is now found. The 
bulk of the forests in the Colony are Crown property, but control over 
the exploitation of the pine forests of the Crown is governed by the 
terms of certain licences which were issued over 50 years ago. 

The administration of the Crown’s forests is under the direction of 
the Crown Lands Officer, with a staff consisting of a Forest Supervisor 
and eight Rangers. The Forest Supervisor has his headquarters in New 
Providence. The enactment of Forest Legislation suitable to the 
peculiar conditions of the Colony is under consideration. 

Organization 

The forestry industry is confined to the pine forests and is organized 
by two companies and one individual operating on a 17,000-acre block 
at Andros. A limited quantity of the products from all three concerns 
is used for local consumption but most is exported. 

Marketing 

The lumber produced is generally marketed locally and in the 
Caribbean area, while the pit-props are marketed in England, but 
during the years 1954 and 1955 a fair quantity of lumber was exported 
to the U.S.A., Canada and Germany. 

Main Exploited Timber 

The main exploited timber is yellow pine (pinus caribaea). Statistics 

of production for 1954 and 1955 were as follows : 


LUMBER 
Year Grand Bahama Andros Total 
Broad Feet Broad Feet Broad Feet 
1954 , : ‘ 8,459,835 5,772,350 14,232,185 
1955 : ; 3 9,831,704 5,343,708 15,175,412 
PIT-PROPS 
Cubic Fathoms 
1954 - : r 8,760 
1955 . : . 10,725 


In addition, some pine timber was cut for charcoal burning, mainly 
in New Providence Island, and a small amount of hardwood was 
collected. 

The following quantities were exported : 






1955 







Quantity Quantity 


















£ £ 
8,760 cu. fath. | 148,335 | 11,617 cu. fath. | 186,962 
Lumber 9,207,000 ft. 327,687 | 7,045,000 ft. 246, 
FISHERIES 


THERE is no separate fisheries department. The supervision and protect- 
ion of the fisheries is carried out by the Agricultural and Marine 
Products Board which employs a principal Marine Inspector and four 
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sub-mspectors. Conservation rules have been passed in an‘ attempt to 
protect the fisheries for the fishermen. 
Fishing in the Colony is confined to the coastal areas, the Little 
Bank and the Great Bahama Bank being the chief fishing 
grounds. It is estimated that 1,500 men are engaged in fishing. Most 
fishing craft are owned by individual fishermen, there being 20 organ- 
ized scheme for financing the fishing industry. 
Nassau provides the chief market for fish consumed locally. The 
ports of Miami and West Palm Beach in the State of Florida are the 
principal markets for crawfish and scalefish exported from the Bahamas. 


Fishing for Export 
The season for crawfish is confined to the period from the Ist 


| October to the 15th March. All crawfish for export are caught under 


licence issued by the Agricultural and Marine Products Board. During 
1954, 16,143 cwt. of crawfish valued at £163,743 were exported, com- 
pared with 13,536 cwt. valued at £160,647 in 1955, 

A large proportion of these fishermen engage in scalefishing 
after the close of the crawfish season. Scalefish are generally caught by 
nets, fish traps and hand lines. In 1954, 773 cwt. of scalefish, valued at 
£4,387, were exported to Florida, compared with 765 cwt, valued at 
£1,339 in 1955. The principal fish exported are grouper, red snapper and 


. mutton fish. 


| 
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Fishing for the Local Market 


There are 1] auxiliary power boats fishing for the local market at 
Nassau. These are equipped with purse seine nets for deep-sea fishing 
and traps for crawfish. In addition, there are about 34 sailing boats 
ranging in size from five to twenty tons which also land fish at Nassau. 
It is estimated that there are about 300 dayboats which fish at the other 
islands. 


Sponge 

The sponge beds have been closed since September 1949, but there 
are encouraging signs of recovery. In 1954, 6 cwt. of sponge valued at 
£1,021 were exported. No sponge was exported in 1955. It was proposed 
to open certain sponge beds to fishing during January-March 1956. 


Turtle 


During 1954, 2,435 Ibs. of turtle shell were inspected at Nassau and 
approximately 20 tons of turtle meat were marketed locally. In 1955, 
2,006 Ibs. of turtle shell were inspected and approximately 17 tons of 
meat marketed. Turtle shell exports were valued at £2,689 in 1954, and 
at £2,749 in 1955. 


Conch 


__ It is estimated that 10 tons of conch (Strombus gigus) is sold annually 
in the Nassau market ; 66,314 shells valued at £2,969 were exported in 
1954 and 117,633 shells valued at £1,784 in 1955. 
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Other Marine Exports 
1954 I9SS 
rane sai 
Salt (3,262,000 bushels) 144,073 (1,142,000 bushels) 44,520 
Marine Curios 4,767 5,081 
Shell & Straw 21,931 18,196 
Beach Shells 14,866 17,299 
Processing 


There is one processing plant at Nassau which handles frozen 
lobster tails and fish fillets for export. 


MINING 


Two petroleum companies hold oil exploration licences granted by the 
Petroleum Board, with the approval of the Governor in Council. The 
Bahama California Oil Company Limited (Standard Co. of California) 
holds licences in respect of five areas covering a total of approximately 
15,130 square miles in the Colony and adjoining waters. The Bahamas 
Exploration Company Limited (Gulf) holds oil exploration concessions 
in respect of three areas covering a total of approximately 9,911 square 
miles. No field work was done by these companies during the period 
under review. 

Revenue collected by the Petroleum Board during the years 1954 
and 1955 amounted to £2,232 lls. Od. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


THERE are no co-operative societies other than 17 Tomato Growers’ 
Associations on the islands of Eleuthera and Cat Island and the 65 
‘Farmers’ Associations scattered throughout the Colony. The Agri- 
cultural Marine Products Board markets the tomato crop and deducts 
any advances made by it from the proceeds of each consignment until 
the entire indebtedness is liquidated. The Produce Exchange, a Govern- 
ment agency, also markets and sells farm produce for the Farmers’ 
Associations. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
Department and Policy 


The Board of Education is responsible for all education, except 
that given in the secondary schools which are conducted under separate 
Acts. The Director of Education is the technical adviser to the Board. 

The policy of the Board is to raise the standard of education in the 
Colony and in particular to encourage pupils with ability to remain at 
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school after the statutory leaving age of 14 years in order to obtain 
the Cambridge Certificate in technical or domestic subjects, and to 
encourage those who have left school to improve their educational 
attainments by attending continuation classes. 


Expenditure 

The Government is responsible for the expenditure on public 
primary schools and the Government High School and for grants in 
aid to certain other primary and secondary schools. The Board of 
Education spent £202,385 on primary education in 1954, and £295,394 
in 1955. No figures are available for the expenditure on private or 
denominational schools. 


Schools 
Primary education is provided free by the Government: 


The numbers of schools, children on the roll and teaching staff as 
at December 1955 were : 


Children 

Primary Schools Number on Roll Staff 

Board Schools ‘ . 105 16,258 186 (excluding 
(subordinate 
teachers) 

Aided Schools : 3 25 775 25 

Private & Denominational 50 3,962 80 

Secondary Schools 

Government High School 1 209 8 

Aided Schools 3 s 2 525 32 

Private & Denominational 5 607 39 

Students Abroad 


The numbers of scholars abroad and courses being taken were as 
follows : 


United West 
Course U.K. Canada States Indies 
Arts 2 3 18 | 
Science — 5 5 — 
Medicine 1 2 7 | 
Pommame C1 S = = 
Accountancy a 1 —_ 2 _— 
Domestic Science 1 —_ — _— 
Engineering 2 2 2 —_— 
Theology _— —_ 1 1 
Nursing 9 _ 4 —_ 
17 12 39 3 


The numbers of students holding scholarships were as follows : 


Course Government Colonial Develop- 
Scholarship ment & Welfare 
Medicine. . . , . _ _ 
Accountancy ; . . s 1 —_ 
Domestic Science ‘ é : _ oar 
Engineering 2 a 
Nursing — 9 
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Teacher Training 

There is only one Training College for teachers, established in 1950. 
At present there are 87 students-in-training—34 in the second year and 
53 in the first year. During the period under review 39 trained teachers 
were sent to various schools. 
Further Education 

Continuation classes in general subjects for students wishing to 
obtain their Bahamas Junior or Cambridge Senior Certificates have been 
in operation since 1947. Continuation classes in technical subjects, 
mainly for the benefit of the junior employees in the technical depart- 
ments of Government, have been conducted since 1951. 

Adult education, as such, has not yet been attempted. The lack of 
suitably qualified staff has been the handicap. 

A schools circulating library ensures that a reasonable supply of 
reading books is available to all schools. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


THE climate of the Bahamas is conducive to good health. Pipe-borne 
purified water, a drainage and sewerage system, two ice plants and a 
cold-storage are to be found in Nassau. Several of the larger Out 
Island settlements have pipe-borne water supplies. The water supply of 
Nassau is regulary analysed and a high standard of purity maintained. 


Vital Statistics 
1954 1955 
Birth rate per 1,000 population. : 3 38.0 29.8 
Death rate per i ,000 population . 10.9 10.0 
Infant mortality rate (death under one yeat) per 1 ,000 
live births . . 57.8 82.0 
Still births registered . . é 3 F % 129 100 
Medical Department 


The Medical and Public Health Service is administered by a Board 
of Health with the Chief Medical Officer as adviser. The Government 
medical staff in Nassau, excluding the <“hief Medical Officer whose 
work is wholly administrative, consists Of seven Medical Officers, an 
anaesthetist and a part-time eye specialist. There are six District 
Medical Officers in the Out Islands and eight unqualified medical 
practitioners. 


Institutions 

During 1955, plans were prepared for a new mental hospital of 180 
beds, and construction started towards the end of the year. It was 
expected that this hospital would be completed towards the end of 
1956. The old mental hospital will then be demolished and plans for the 
erection of a tuberculosis sanatorium of 150 beds on this site will be 
implemented. 

Proposals for a new infirmary of 120 beds for aged and infirm 
persons were also under consideration. When these plans are im- 
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plemented it will be possible to abandon the old Prospect Hospital site 
which at present houses a tuberculosis section of 70 beds and a 75-bed 
section for the aged and in 

A leprosarium with accommodation for 24 patients is located on 
the sea-shore about ten miles south of Nassau. 
Medical and Health Personnel 

The following table shows the staff employed by the Government 
and the number of doctors and nurses in private practice - 


Government Private 
Medical Officers - s , Z 6 16 
Dentists % é _— 5 
Chief Sanitary ‘Inspecto: ro. 1 —_ 
Sanitary Inspectors (New Providence) Il _ 
Sanitary Inspectors (" Out ane) : 7 _ 
Matron . P 1 _ 
Nursing Sisters ‘ 10 _— 
Nurses Qualified (New Providence) . 90 (65 in 35 
training) 
Nurses, Qualified (Out Islands) é 21 5 
Midwives, Registered (Out Islands) . 13 —_— 


There are altogether 304 registered nurses and midwives in the 
Colony. 


Expenditure 
_ Capital and recurrent expenditure on health services was £260,478 
in 1954 and £304,451 19s. 9d. in 1955. The cost per in-patient at the 
General Hospital was 21s. 6d. per day in 1954 and 20s. 9d. in 1955. 
Developments in Public Health 

A programme arranged with the World Health Organisation for 
mosquito control with particular reference to Aedes aegypti has been 
put into operation. 

Negotiations were in progress with the World Health Organisation 
for a tuberculosis control campaign. 

Rat control measures are carried out in New Providence. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


THE principal housing needs in New Providence are for medium 
priced two-and-three-bedroom houses for middle and lower income 
groups. Building costs are high, varying from 7s. to 10s. per cubic 
foot for domestic buildings. The main cause of this high cost is the 
necessity for importing practically all materials used in building. Only 
sand, cracked rock, lime and pine timber are produced locally. Local 
labour is expensive but reasonably efficient. 

All housing programmes are in the hands of private enterprise and 
no Government housing scheme was planned or executed during the 
period under review. 

In all new construction in New Providence only traditional style 
buildings are permitted. The majority are built of concrete blocks with 
poured reinforced concrete columns at the main corners and inter- 
sections, and with a reinforced belt course under the eaves to which the 
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wall plate and roof timbers are attached. This type of construction 
gives extra strength to a building to withstand hurricanes which are 
liable to occur during the summer months. 

A statement of building permits issued in New Providence during 
1954 and 1955, together with approximate costs, is given at Appendix I. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


A Public Health Nursing Service staffed by a specially qualified super- 
visor, and five graduate nurses, is responsible for three health centres 
dealing with ante-natal, post-natal, and infant welfare work. It also 
provides a school service. Home visits are paid and any cases requiring 
treatment beyond its scope are notified to the Medical Authorities. 

The Bahamas Red Cross operates a nursing and welfare clinic and 
has four local graduate nurses under a British Welfare Officer. This 
organisation administers a milk scheme for public schools throughout 
the Colony. 


blind. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


An Industrial School for male juvenile delinquents is maintained in 
New Providence. The ages of the inmates are from 10 to 16 years and 
the schools is divided into two groups : juniors of 10 to 14 years, and 
seniors of 14 to 16 years. The school population at the end of 1955 was 
81 compared with 80 at the end of 1954. The average age of the boys 
was 13-3 years. The institution is staffed by a Superintendent, an 
Assistant Superintendent, a Chaplain (part-time), 10 male overseers 
and one matron. The boys are taught building, carpentry, masonry, 
painting, tailoring and gardening. 

Elementary education is provided daily for boys in the junior age 
group. A Visiting Committee is responsible for the control and manage- 
ment of the school. A Probation Officer and an Assistant Probation 
Officer supervise the “‘ after-care ” of the boys. A system of release on 
licence was introduced in 1945. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


The Salvation Army runs a small and very successful school for the 


SIxTy-EIGHT Acts were passed in 1954 and 36 in 1955; the most 


important were : 


1954 


The United States of America Naval Experimental Facility (San Salvador) 
Act 1954, providing for experimental facilities which are sited on the 
Island of San Salvador. 
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The Vacation Village Grand Bahama (Rehabilitation, Remodelling, and 
Re-opening) Act 1954, authorizing the entering into of an Agreement 
with the Grand Bahama Development Company, Limited, for the 
reviving of the tourist resort known as the Vacation Village at West 
End, Grand Bahama. 

The Buildings Regulations Act 1954, repealing and replacing the Build- 
ings Regulations Act. 1934. 

The Telephone Loan Act 1954, authcrizing the raising of a loan not 
exceeding £120,000 by the issue of debentures for the expansion of 
the Telecommunications and Telephone Systems of New Providence. 

The Hotels Encouragement Act 1954, designed to encourage the con- 
struction of hotels in the Colony by providing for the refund of 
Customs duties, emergency tax, certain other concessions and the 
exemption from certain taxation in respect of existing hotels. 

The Harbour Dues Act 1954, repealing and re-enacting The Harbour 
Dues Act 1936. 

The Radio and Television Receiver Inland Tax Act 1954, imposing an 
inland tax on radio and television receivers imported into the Colony. 

The Firearms Act 1954, repealing and replacing The Firearms Act 1929. 

The Adoption of Children Act 1954, making legal provision for the 
adoption of infants. 

The Widows and Orphans Pension Act 1954, providing for pensions for 
widows and orphans of members of the public service. 


1955 

The Major Public Works Act 1955, appropriating certain moneys for 
the purpose of carrying out certain major public works in the Colony. 

The Hawksbill Creek Grand Bahama (Deep Water Harbour and Indust- 
rial Area) Act 1955, authorizing the entering into of an Agreement 
with a company incorporated in the Colony by a Mr. Wallace Groves 
for the dredging of a deep water harbour and the establishment of 
a “free port” and industrial area at Hawksbill Creek, Grand 
Bahama. 

The Real Property Tax Act 1955, repealing and re-enacting The Real 
Property Tax Act 1938. 

The Police Act 1955, repealing and re-enacting The Police Act. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 
Law and Courts 
The law of the Colony is : 
(a) The common law of England as it existed at the time of the 
settlement of the Colony subject to the exceptions mentioned in the 
Declaratory Act (Chapter 7 Statutes, Revised Edition, 1929). 
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(5) Statutes of the Imperial Parliament. 
(c) Statutes of the Colonial Legislature. 


The Supreme Court of the Colony, which sits in Nassau, is presided 
over by the Chief Justice, and its jurisdiction is that of a High Court 
of England. An appeal, in civil matters, lies from the Supreme Court 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The Supreme Court 
sits throughout the year as occasion requires, but sessions are held 
tad for disposal of criminal cases and civil actions listed for trial 

y jury. 

There are two Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates stationed in 
Nassau. Appeals from their courts lie to the Supreme Court. Magister- 
ial powers are also exercised by Commissioners in charge of Districts 
in the Out Islands and by some Justices of the Peace empowered to try 
cases singly. Appeals from these courts lie to the Stipendiary and 
Circuit Magistrates, who conduct a circuit from time to time among 
the Out Islands, to hear any appeals and to dispose of such cases as are 
triable only, in original jurisdiction, by a Circuit Justice. The Stipend- 
iary and Circuit Magistrates, Commissioners and, where so empowered, 
Justices of the Peace are also responsible for conducting preliminary 
inquiries into indictable offences triable by the Supreme Court. 

Payment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable cases, but 
the necessity seldom arises. The Penal Code provides for placing 
eds on probation, when they come under the care of a Probation 
Officer. 

The main types of civil case are those for money lent, rentals and 
damages ; criminal cases chiefly consist of charges of wounding, bur- 
glary, house-breaking, stealing, the use of obscene language, and unruly 
behaviour. 


Prevalence of Crime 

The following table shows the number of cases dealt with by the 
Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates and by the Supreme Court in the 
past five years : 


Magistrates’ Courts Supreme Court 
Civil Criminal Civil Crimi 








Year 

Cases Cases Cases 
1951 1,765 1,680 106 
1952 1,892 1,994 104 
1953 2,613 2,696 62 
1954 2,598 6,193 119 
1955 3,263 5,860 105 





The number of cases heard in the Magistrates’ Courts showed a 
great increase on the figures for 1952-53. The increase in criminal cases 
was mainly due to prosecutions for traffic offences, which totalled 
3,347 in 1954 and 3,138 in 1955. This increase is not surprising having 
regard to the rapid development of New Providence and the conse- 
quent influx both of people and vehicles. The burden on the one Magist- 
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rate was greatly eased by the appointment of an additional Stipendiary 
and Circuit Magistrate who also sits in New Providence and exercises 
equal powers and jurisdiction. 

In the Supreme Court the decrease in criminal cases in 1953 was not 
maintained. However, the figures for 1955 showed a small decrease over 
those for 1954. Civil cases increased to a record figure. There was quite 
a considerable increase in the number of cases in the divorce and 
matrimonial side of the Court. With regard to the criminal cases, the 
most frequent form of offence was still housebreaking and stealing. 
In 1954 there were two charges of murder: in one the law took its course 
and in the other there was a conviction but the person was judged to 
be insane. In 1955 there were three murder charges : in two of these 
the person charged was acquitted and in the third the person was 


convicted of manslaughter and sentenced to five years imprisonment 
with hard labour. 


POLICE 
Establishment and Distribution 


The Bahamas Police Force was established in 1864. Though prim- 
arily for the preservation of law and order and the prevention and 
detection of crime, it is, in fact, the only armed force in the Colony. 
The authorised establishment is as follows : one Commissioner of 
Police, one Deputy Commissioner, two Superintendents, one Deputy 
Superintendent, two Assistant Superintendents, five Inspectors, one 
instructor, 13 sergeants, 24 corporals and 210 constables. 

The headquarters of the Police Force is in Nassau, where the main 
strength is concentrated and training undertaken. For civil police 
duties the Force is organised into headquarters, one depét and train- 
ing school and two street duty divisions. It has a motor transport 
section consisting of 16 vehicles, 10 of which have two-way radio- 
telephones. A criminal investigation section maintains photographic 
and finger print records. 

The City of Nassau is divided into beats which are regularly 
patrolled from the central police station and three sub-stations. The 
rural areas of New Providence are patrolled from two sub-stations. 

The Out Islands are policed by a force of 82 local constables under 
the supervision of the Out Island Commissioners. In certain of the 
more developed islands, constables of the regular force are stationed for 
duty for periods of 12 months. The local constables are supplemented 
by 647 district constables appointed annually and paid only when 
called out for duty. 

The Force is also the Fire Brigade for New Providence and is 
equipped with eight motor fire engines. All police personnel are trained 
as firemen. 

. The Force provides all Guards of Honour for ceremonial parades 


and any other guards that are necessary. It has a band of 18 instru- 
ments, 
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Officers are appointed from the Colonial Police Service and 
other ranks are recruited locally as far as possible, and from Barbados, 
British Guiana and Trinidad when local recruiting falls short. Jamaicans 
living in Nassau have also been enlisted. 


Crime 

Returns of reported crime for 1954 and 1955 are given at Appendix 
III. Offences against the person and property continue to increase each 
year with the growth of the population. The increase in offences com- 
mitted by juveniles is principally due to minor street offences. 


Other Police Duties 

Passports are issued by the Secretariat but the records, preparation 
of passport documents and the issue of seamen’s certificates is under- 
taken by the Police Criminal Investigation Department. 

A traffic section is maintained for the control of traffic. Vehicles 
are inspected by the Police annually before being licensed. 


PRISONS 
THE authorised establishment at the 3lst December 1955 comprised 
one Superintendent, two Assistant Superintendents, one Chaplain, 54 
male warders and three female warders. 

The main prison at Fox Hill in New Providence provides single 
cell accommodation for 224 men. A separate building with 30 single 
cells houses the female prisoners. There is a prison farm for first 
offenders, with four dormitories, accommodating a maximum of 80 
male prisoners. 

There are small prisons or “‘ lock-ups”’ at the larger settlements 
in each Out Island ; these are under the supervision of the District 
Commissioners. Prisoners sentenced to terms exceeding three months 
are transferred to the Central Prison in Nassau. 


Prison Statistics 

The daily average number of prisoners in the Nassau prisons was 
212 in 1954 and 231 in 1955. Admissions totalled 540 during 1954 and 
602 in 1955. 


Prison Discipline 

Discipline was well maintained during the period under review. In 
1954 there were 169 punishments awarded as a result of infractions of 
Prison Rules, and in 1955 there were 197. However, it will be noted 
that in 1955 there was also an increase of 19 in the daily average number 
of prisoners. 


Education 

A full-time Chaplain directs educational classes in the evening, 
with excellent results. These classes are voluntary and are well attended. 
The Chaplain is assisted in this work by the Assistant Superintendent 
and an Art Teacher from one of the local schools. 

Every effort is made to train prisoners who show aptitude in cook- 
ing, baking, tailoring and carpentry shops which are staffed by art- 
isans. 
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After-Care 

The Prison Chaplain is the chairman of the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Committee and a Salvation Army Officer the Secretary. They have 
achieved excellent results in the rehabilitation of prisoners after their 
discharge. 


Industrial School 

This institution for male delinquents is situated at Fox Hill. Twenty- 
seven boys were admitted in 1954 and 30 in 1955. Further particulars 
of this institution are given on page 28. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


THE Bahamas Government Electricity Department operates, in New 
Providence, 12 diesel engine driven generators with a total installed 
capacity of 9,860 kW These are located as follows : 


Sets Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Big Pond Capacity 300 775 775 775 1200 775 1495 1495 7,590 





Set Nos. 2A 2B %3 4 


Bay Street Capacity 500 500 200 720 1,220 
Set Nos. 1 2 
Oakes Field Capacity 350 350 700 
Set No. | 
Windsor Field Capacity 350 350 
9,860 


* Not in operation and not included in total. 


Two units at a rating of 1,200 kW each were to be installed in 1956. 
The annual outputs for the years 1954 and 1955 were 27,835,770 and 
32,187,890 units respectively. 

The main generating and transmission voltage is 7,200 volts at a 
frequency of 60 cycles per second, underground cables being used in 
the city area and overhead lines elsewhere. The low voltage supply for 
domestic consumption if 115 volts single phase and 115-200 volts three 
phase. 

The number of consumers connected to the Department’s mains 
increased from 9,172 in 1954 to 10,039 in 1955, an increase of 9-45 
per cent. 
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The tariff for domestic installations consists of a sliding scale as 
follows : 


For the first 60 units . . ‘ 7 : : 6d. per unit 
For the next 540 units ‘ , . $ . 3d. per unit 
For all units over 600 ‘ : ‘ 2d. per unit 


Hotels and similar consumers are Pere £6 per KVA of maximum 
couane up to 300 KVA and thereafter £3 per KVA plus a unit charge 
of : 


(a) for the first 30 units per KVA of demand per month, 3d. per 
unit ; 

(b) remaining units up to 60,000 per month, 2d. per unit ; 

(c) all over 60,000 units per month, 1}d. per unit. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


New Providence 


The water supply system in New Providence is the property of the 
Bahamas Government and is the responsibility of the Public Works 
Department. Fresh water rests on the surface of salt and brackish 
water which permeates the entire island, and is collected by means of 
between seven and eight hundred shallow wells situated in three pump- 
ing areas : ‘‘ Prospect ’’ 200 acres, “‘ Perpalls ’’ 200 acres and ‘* Wind- 
sor Field’ 476 acres. The wells are operated by 285 pumping units. 
Owing to the danger of overpumping the thin fresh water layer, the 
water drawn off is not allowed to exceed 1,000 gallons per well per day. 

The total amount of water supplied in 1954 was 222,032,000 gallons 
and in 1955, 268,894,000 gallons. The substantial increase in 1955 was 
brought about by the continuance of the building boom and the very 
dry weather experienced during the year when the rainfall was only 
19-57 inches. The public have also become accustomed to the higher 
water rates instituted in 1953 which reduced the demand in 1954 below 
that of 1953. 

The water rates have remained unchanged since 1953 and are as 
follows: 

6s. per 1,000 gallons up to 13,000 gallons per quarter ; 


9s. per 1,000 gallons up to the next 13,000 gallons ; 
12s. per 1,000 gallons for any quantity over 26,000 gallons. 


Commercial concerns pay a flat rate of 9s. per 1,000 gallons. 

The question of expanding the water undertaking to meet the rising 
demands received consideration in 1955 and recommendations were 
made to the Government. It was hoped to implement these in the near 
future. 

As the water supply is limited, the rates are purposely high as a 
deterrent to unnecessary consumption. Rain water tanks have been made 
compulsory for all new houses with a floor area of over 750 square 

eet. Ee - 


| 
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Revenue from and expenditure on the waterworks were as follows : 


Revenue Expenditure 
1954 7 £64,647 £45,840 
1955 . £78,280 £51,820 


Out Island Waterworks 


Small public water supplies are operated by the local Boards of 
Works in Harbour Island, Spanish Wells, Tarpum Bay, Palmetto 
Point and Governor’s Harbour. The first two provide connections to 
private houses and the remainder have public standpipes only. 


SEWERAGE 


THE Public Board of Works regulates the sanitary arrangements of all 
new buildings and buildings which are extensively renovated. When- 
ever these buildings are located in an area serviced by the sewerage 
system, it is compulsory for all fixtures to be connected to the city 
sewers. Inspection of work done by private plumbers is enforced to 
ensure that all work carried out is according to the most modern 
methods of sanitation. 

Whenever possible, extensions of the city sewers are made in streets 
or private subdivisions formerly not serviced. Work is carried out 
continuously in reconditioning the sewer mains and pumps, and im- 
provements have been made at the main station to facilitate the dis- 
posal of the increasing amount of sewage, owing to the growth of 
Nassau and the extension of sewers in areas where formerly there was 
No proper sanitation. In such districts owners are requested to condemn 
septic tanks and latrines and connect their properties direct to the 

- sewerage system. 
The existing main drainage system serves only that portion of the 
- City of Nassau and its suburbs which lies north of a ridge running east 
and west approximately half a mile from the coast. The large area 
_ south of the ridge, which has been extensively developed in recent years, 
is at present served by septic tanks and pit latrines. A complete drain- 
age survey was carried out in 1955 and a report was being prepared by 
Messrs. Howard Humphries and Sons, Consulting Engineers of 
London, for the provision of a main drainage scheme which will deal 
with this area. This report was expected to be ready early in 1956. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


THE maintenance, superintendence and control of all public work on 
the island of New Providence is under the direction of the Public Works 
- Department, which carries out its duties on behalf of the Public Board 
_ of Works, consisting of a chairman and four other members appointed 
annually by the Governor. Two members of the Board are also members 
of the House of Assembly. All funds for public works are granted 
: annually to the Board by the Legislature. 
Public works on the Out Islands are carrie 1 out by the Comissioners 
under the direction of the Chief Out Islan’ Commissioner. A local 
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Public Board of Works at each settlement or township also assists in , 
supervising works to the best advantage. The Public Works Depart- 
ment gives technical advice where necessary, and carries out certain 
specific works on the various Out Islands. 

The most important activities of the Public Works Department in ' 
1954-55 were : \ 


Improvements to the central police station, commenced in 1954 and | 
completed in 1955 (cost £11,000). 

Construction of new fish market and offices of Agricultural and 
Marine Products Board. Commenced in 1954 and completed 
in 1955 (cost £20,300). 

Construction of Southern Senior School. Commenced in 1954 - 
and completed in 1955 (cost £20,000). 

Additions to Windsor Field waterworks (cost in 1954, £4,600; in ; 
1955, £3,500). 

Construction of new laundry, Princess Margaret Hospital. Com- | 
pleted 1955 (cost £17,000). i 

Construction of staff quarters, Mental Hospital. Completed 1955 , 
(cost £7,000). | 

Construction of groyne, Western Esplanade, 1955 (cost £4,100). 

New Mental Hospital. Designed by the Director of Public Works. . 
Construction by contract commenced September 1955. (Estimated 
cost £215,000). ' 


In 1954 new roads were constructed and existing main roads re- 
surfaced to a value of £20,000 and in 1955 to the value of £24,000. The 
principal roads resurfaced were Shirley Street, Dowdeswell Street and 
part of West and East Bay Street, the first two in 1954 and the last two 
in 1955. Wulff Road and Mackey Street were widened and also re- 
surfaced in 1955. The Barber Green Paver purchased in 1953 was | 
extensively used on the above works. Side roads in the Southern, West- 
ern and Eastern Districts were reconstructed. 


a 


Private Buildings 

The Board exercises control over the construction, location, archit- 
ecture and planning (including remodelling and renovating) of all 
buildings in certain zones, as authorised by the Buildings Regulations 
Act. This prevents any faulty construction or sanitation and over- , 
crowding of houses, and ensures that no buildings are erected which 
are not in conformity with the local style of architecture, which is 
predominantly Georgian. The results which have been achieved are 
remarkable, and the large number of houses built in recent years 
contributes to the old-world charm and picturesqueness of Nassau. , 
Frequent inspections are made to ensure that there is adequate and , 
proper sanitation, and wherever possible arrangements are made for | 
private supplies of water, including storage of rain water, which may be . 
used for all domestic purposes other than for drinking, thus conserving 
the supply of purified and chlorinated water as much as possible. 
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Roads 

All public roads, sidewalks and abutments in New Providence are ' 
vested in the Board, which controls their building and maintenance. 
The Board also exercises its right in ensuring that no awnings or signs 
are erected over the streets or sidewalks which might be dangerous to 
the public. The Board also regulates the type of such signs. All neon 
or ultra-modern electric flashing signs are prohibited, with the result 
that the business district with its older type of signs still retains its 
stro ia and old-fashioned atmosphere. Bill posting is also pro- 
hibited. 

The Traffic Committee make rules dealing with the direction of 
traffic and location of parking places. This Committee has the chair- 
man of the Public Board of Works as its chairman, and four other 
members—the Director of Public Works, the Commissioner of Police, 
the chairman of the Development Board and another member represent- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce, who is appointed annually by the 
Governor. 


Roads have proper drainage both by surface drains and under- 
ground storm sewers. 

Parks and Recreation Grounds 

All parks and public places, including recreation grounds, are 
supervised by the Department. 

A nursery is maintained for the supply of trees and shrubs. Form- 
erly the surplus was sold to the public, but the demand for plants for 
public places has become so great that sales have been discontinued. 
Forts 

The historic forts of Nassau are preserved in their original setting. 
Cemeteries 

The Board control all cemeteries which are maintained from public 
funds. Burials are regulated and the proper spacing and depth of 
graves is supervised. 

Fire Wells and Fire Wharves 

The Board has constructed a number of wells on the shoulders of 
the roads in low areas, which are used by the Fire Department for 
fighting fires. In 1954, a mobile drilling rig was hired to drill a number 
of wells in outlying district. These are quicker and cheaper to construct 
than the old type of shallow well. and when capped have proved very 
satisfactory. A drilling rig was purchased by the Board in 1955 and a 
programme of new firewells of the deep tube type for the City and 
suburbs was being carried out. These wells give an adequate supply of 
water and can supply several engines stimultaneously, if necessary. 
Along the waterfont there are several wharves from which the fire 
engines may pump seawater for fire-fighting. They are maintained in 
good condition and are also used by the local or inter-island boats. 


Development in Residential Areas 


During recent years the growth of the residential areas has been 
considerable. Private enterprise has been responsible for the con- 
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struction of roads and clearing of lots in these districts. The Board, 
under the Private Roads Act, exercises its powers to make certain that 
such developments have roads suitable for motor traffic, that building 
lots sold in these localities are of a reasonable size to avoid over- 
crowding of houses, and that persons building homes there are provided 
with public utilities. 
Lighthouses 

There are 48 automatic flashing acetylene navigational lights opera- 
ted by the Board. Seven new lights were constructed during 1954 and 
1955. These lights are maintained and serviced by the Public Works 
Department, and new ones are erected when necessary. These lights are 
mainly for the benefit of local or Out Island navigation, although many of 
them are used by offshore shipping. They are unattended, and are 
therefore classed as such in the Admiralty List of Lights. 

The Out Island Department maintains a7 oil lights near settlements 
on the islands. 
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SHIPPING 


THE Bahamas is in direct steamship communication with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the United States of America, the West Indies, 
South America and New Zealand. The principal lines calling at Nassau 
are the Canadian National Steamships Line, the Royal Mail Line, the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Line, the Florida Caribbean Line and the 
North Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Line. A large percentage of the 
Colony’s imports and exports is transported by locally owned vessels, 
ranging in size from 80 to 300 tons net, plying between Nassau and 
Miami, Florida. The following cruise ships included Nassau in their 
itinerary during the 1954 and 1955 winter tourist seasons : 

Mauretania, Caronia, Silver Star, Queen of Bermuda, Ocean 

Monarch and Nieuw Amsterdam. 


The only ports in the Colony other than Nassau at which there is 
shipping activity of any consequence are Matthew Town, Inagua and 
Hawksbill Creek, Grand Bahamas. Salt is exported from Matthew 
Town and lumber and pit props from Hawksbill Creek. 

The following table gives some statistics of shipping and cargo 
during the past four years : 


| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
No. of ships entered and cleared. 5,235 5,476 | 5,565 
Net tonnage . . | 2,766,363 | 2,658,600 | 2,703,511 
Tonnage of cargo landed at Nassau 95,233 107,009 108,277 
No. of passengers, inward 5 34,253 35,057 N.A. 





No. of passengers, outward ‘ 29,260 32,909 N.A, 
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RAILWAYS 
There are no railways in the Colony. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


ALL main roads and the majority of the secondary roads in New 
Providence are asphalted. The Public Works Department is responsible 
for road maintenance. A recent survey showed the following mileage of 
the roads on New Providence, practically all of which may be used by 
motor traffic : 








| T, | Public Private | Total 
ype | Miles Miles Miles 

F Asphalted Go ek ee 15 119.5 

_ Macadamised . . ‘ : : 3 38 5.5 43.5 
| Unimprovedearth . . . .. 20 22 42 
Total mileage .  . «=. =. | 170 «| 35 205 





The following table shows the number of vehicles registered during 
the last three years : 

















1953 1954 1955 
Motor Cars : , 2,682 2,827 3,484 
Motor Trucks. : 888 905 1,032 
Taxi Cabs . 3 . 173 175 175 
Motor Buses * ‘ 8 10 10 
Motor Cycles . z 238 214 226 
Hackney Carriages 30 27 33 
Drays 3 : 24 22 20 
° 24 14 19 
Bicycles 9,946 9,914 9,582 
| Totals . . 14,013 14,108 14,581 
\ AIR 
Main Airfields 
Runway Details Remarks 
{ Oakes Airport, One 6000 feet by 150 feet. The main international air- 
Nassau. Two 5000 feet by 150 feet. port of the Colony. Operated 
by the Government. 
; Windsor Field. Two 7000 feet by 150 feet. No facilities available. Air- 
One 5000 feet by 150 feet. _ field closed. 
West End, One 5000 feet by 150 feet. Built and owned by Bahamas 
Grand Bahamas. (Butlins) Ltd. Limited 
facilities VFR flights only. 
Rock South, One 3800 feet by 80 feet. Built and owned by the 
Eleuthera. Colonial Development Cor- 


poration. No facilities avail- 
able. Limited to VFR flights. 


Andros Central. One 5000 feet by 150 feet. Built and owned by the 
Colonial Development Cor- 
poration. No facilities avail- 
able. Limited to VFR flights. 
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International Services 

Pan American World Airways continued to operate three flights 
daily between Nassau and Miami, Florida. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation operated two flights daily 
between Nassau and Miami ; five flights weekly during the winter 
tourist season between Nassau and New York ; two flights weekly 
during the summer between Nassau and New York ; four flights weekly 
between Nassau and Jamaica ; one flight weekly between Nassau and 
Bermuda. 

Trans Canada Airlines operated one flight weekly from Toronto, 
one from Montreal via Tampa, Florida, and one to Kingston, Jamaica, 
via Montego Bay. 

Mackey Airlines Inc. operated two flights daily between Nassau and 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, via West Palm Beach, Florida, and one 
flight daily between Nassau and Tampa/St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Flying Tiger Airlines operated charter services between Nassau and 
Florida for the transportation of farm workers. 


Internal Services 
Bahamas Airways Limited, which operates under a subsidy from the 
Bahamas Government, provided numerous scheduled flights daily 
between Nassau and various Out Islands and charter flights when 
required. : 
Skyways Limited (Bahamas) provided charter flights when required. 
Statistics 
The total number of aircraft movements at Oakes Airport was ; 
Landings Take-offs Total 
1954, i 8,992 8,982 17,974 
1955. 2 9,643 9,622 19,265 
The total number of passengers arriving at and departing from 


Nassau by air was : 
Arrivals Departures 


1954 . . 86,445 91,192 
1955. . 96,009 97,688 
The total freight handled at Oakes Airport was : 
Set Down Picked Up 
1954 . 5 P 325,823 kilos 77,775 kilos 


1955 . . - 362,584 kilos 67,156 kilos 


POSTS 


THE postal system comprises a General Post Office in Nassau, four 
branch offices in the Eastern, Western and Southern Districts of New 
Providence and 96 sub-post offices in the Out Islands. The revenue was 
£141,259 in 1954 and £119,160 in 1955. Expenditure was £61,864 in 
1954 and £65,109 in 1955. The total number of letters handled was : 


Internal International 
Service Service 
1954 . : : ‘ 1,015,400 4,449,000 


1955. . : F 1,064,000 5,355,200 
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Inter-insular mail is carried by subsidised mail vessels and by Bahamas 
Airways. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


THE public telephone and radio communication services are main- 
tained and operated by the Telecommunication Department. There is 
no telegraph system, other than radio telegraph. 


Radio Telegraph 

There are 40 Out Island settlements connected with Nassau by 
radio telegraph on three circuits in the high frequency band. An average 
of 350 telegrams is exchanged daily. 

Nassau operates a radio teleprinter circuit with Cable and Wire- 
less, Bermuda, and a diplex radio telephone printer service with Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Company, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Traffic averages 
450 telegrams a day. 


Radio Telephone 

Nassau operates six radio telephone circuits with 21 Government 
owned and nine privately owned stations in the Out Islands. Three of 
these circuits are in the high frequency band and three in the very high 
frequency band. These average approximately 150 calls a day. 

Nassau operates six radio telephone circuits with the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, Miami, Florida. Four of these 
are single-side-band and two double-side-band. Seventy five calls a day 
are averaged in the summer months and 175 a day during the winter 
season. 

Radio telephone ship-shore circuits are in operation at Nassau, 
Inagua, Cat Cay and Pine Ridge, Grand Bahama. The daily average 
is 20 calls. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


Tue Nassau Daily Tribune and the Nassau Guardian are published daily 
in Nassau. The Herald is published weekly as is the Government 
Official Gazette. Subsidiary newspapers are The Voice, The Whip and 
Unity News. All are published in English only. 


BROADCASTING 


Rapbio Station ZNS in Nassau operates on 1540 kc/s with a power of 
5 kW. The transmitter is located at Perpall’s with the studios in East 
Street. The distance between the transmitter and studios is approx- 
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imately one and a half miles. The hours of broadcasting are 6.30 a.m 
to 11 p.m. Monday to Saturday, and 8.30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Sunday. 

Three British Broadcasting Corporation programmes and one 
Voice of America programme are relayed daily. British Broadcasting 
Corporation recorded programmes are also used. Recorded 
programmes are used on an average of four hours daily. Church 
services are broadcast on Sundays and a 15-minute devotional pro- 
gramme daily except Sunday. It is estimated that there are 10,000 
receivers in the Colony. The licence fee was abolished in 1954. Station 
ZNS began commercial operation in 1950. 


FILMS 


DisTRIBUTION of films is mainly through commercial cinemas. The 
Government is supplied periodically with films by the Central Office 
of Information, London, and these are distributed through the com- 
mercial cinemas of which there are at present five in Nassau. Most of 
the films shown in the local cinemas are obtained from the United 
States. The Education Department operates a film service for schools. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


THERE is no Information Department. Important Government state- 
ments of policy, etc., are broadcast over Radio Station ZNS and 
circulated to the local press. Supplies of publications received from the 
Central Office of Information, London, are distributed to schools, 
public libraries and organised social groups. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE Bahamas are an archipelago of islands, cays and rocks, lying 
between 20° 50’ and 27° 25’ north latitude and 72° 37’ and 80° 32’ 
west longitude, and extending from Inagua on the south to Matanilla 
Reef on the north, from Mayaguana and its adjacent rocks and cays 
on the east to and including the Cay Sal Bank on the west, and are 
separated from Florida, to the west, by the Straits of Florida, and from 
Cuba, to the south, by the Old Bahama and Nicholas channels. The 
Bahamas comprise nearly 700 islands and more than 2,000 cays and 
rocks. The aggregate land surface of the group is 4,375} square miles, 
which is slightly less than that of Jamaica, the largest of the British 
West Indian islands. 

New Providence, although not one of the larger islands, is the 
most important, as it contains the capital, Nassau, which is the chief 
port and is inhabited by more than one-quarter of the total population 
of the Colony. The island is about 21 miles in length from east to west, 
and seven miles in breadth from north to south. 

The population of the Bahamas taken from the last census (1953) 
set out in individual islands, is as follows : 


Abaco and Cays_ . . , ‘ : F . 3,474 
Andros Island % F Z P % 6 ‘ 6,999 
Berry Is F : : 318 
Biminis 1,344 
Cat Island 3,124 
Cay Lobos 

Eleuthera. 4,450 
Exuma and Cays 2,916 
Grand Bahama. . . : . : . 3,912 
Harbour Island. : . : : ‘ . 1,894 
Inagua . ‘ i % P é 2 7 i 980 
Long Cay. . . . 5 7 s 3 2,200 
Long Island . 5 ‘ , ‘ 5 F 3,759 
Mayaguana . 3 4 P s ‘ 3 694 
New Providence. . s 7 % - 45,206 
Ragged Island and Cays ; 5 : 5 3 320 
Rum Cay : ‘ ‘ é 124 
San Salvador (or Watlings Island) . : 3 2 655 
Spanish Wells ‘ j ‘ 3 686 

CLIMATE 


THE winter climate of the Bahamas is most delightful. Frost is un- 
known, the average temperature is about 70°F, the rainfall is slight 
and cool breezes prevail. The rainy months are May, June, September 
and October. Rainfall is about 40 inches a year. 
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The greatest heat is experienced during July, August and September, 
the temperature ranging from 80° to 90°F. The islands are never wn- 
healthy and the malaria mosquito is unknown in the Colony. 


Chapter 2: History 


AT the time when the Bahamas were first discovered, that is to say in 
1492, they were inhabited by a race of Indians who were removed to 
Haiti by the Spaniards to work in the mines. A few stone implements 
are occasionally found, but apart from this, there is no trace of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. The Spaniards made no attempt to colonise the 
islands, which remained uninhabited until about 1629, when they 
were included in a Royal Grant, from which date they were visited 
from time to time by settlers from Bermuda. Earlier than that, in 1578, 
they were already regarded as part of the British domains. In 1647 a 
Company of ‘‘ Eleutherian Adventurers ’’ was formed in London for 
the purpose of colonising the islands, which were granted by Parliament 
to the Company despite the earlier Royal Grant. In 1670 yet a third 
grant was made by Charles II, vesting the islands in six Lords Pro- 
prietors. 

Two years after the grant of the third charter the first governor was 
appointed by the Lords Proprictors. He and his successors found it 
extremely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this time were 
the virtual rulers of the country. In 1673 one governor was seized and 
deported to Jamaica ; in 1690 another was deposed and imprisoned ; 
and it seems that the only governors who escaped trouble were those 
who left the inhabitants to do as they pleased. In addition to internal 
troubles the governors appointed by the Lords Proprietors had to deal 
with invasion. In 1680 the Spaniards destroyed the settlement and 
carried off the governor to Cuba. In 1703 a combined force of French 
and Spaniards destroyed Nassau and carried off the negro slaves, most 
of the white inhabitants fleeing to Carolina. The new governor, who 
arrived in 1704, found New Providence totally uninhabited, and 
returned to England. 

Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as the 
headquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great were the 
depredations of these pirates that the British Government found it 
necessary to send out a governor to control the Colony and drive the 
pirates from their stronghold. This governor, Captain Woodes Rogers, 
arrived in Nassau in 1718 and in December of that year eight of the 
leading pirates were executed and the others compelled to give up their 
nefarious trade. A period of comparative quiet followed. In 1776, how- 
ever, a fleet belonging to the rebellious American Colonies captured 
the town of Nassau and carried off the governor, but after a few days 
the place was evacuated. Five years later a Spanish force took possess- 
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ion of Nassau and left a garrison, but in 1783 the Spaniards were 
driven out by a British expedition. 

The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively unevent- 
ful. The final abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic and 
social change ; the out-break of civil war in the United States led to a 
period of considerable prosperity in the Colony, which, between the 
years 1861 and 1865, became a depét for vessels running the “ block- 
ade ” imposed against the Confederate States. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


THE present constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of the 
North American Colonies prior to the War of Independence. The 
Government is modelled upon that of England in the early days, the 
Governor representing the Sovereign, and the nominated Legislative 
Council and the elected House of Assembly representing respectively 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

The “* Eleutherian Adventurers”, who came to the Bahamas from 
Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647, brought with them a 
conception of representative government already established in 
Bermuda, and the affairs of the infant settlement were managed by a 
Governor, a Council, and an elected Senate. The Charter of 1670 to 
the Lords Proprietors provided for an elected House of Assembly, 
and the constitution, much as it exists today, was finally settled in 1729, 
when the Crown assumed direct control of the Colony. The Bahamas 
enjoy representative, though not responsible, government. The 
Executive Government is in the hands of a Governor, appointed by the 
Crown, who has the power of veto, and is advised by an Executive 
Council. Various executive powers and the right to enact certain 
subsidiary legislation are vested by law in the Governor in Council. 

The Legislative Council, consisting of nine members nominated by 
the Crown, was created as a separate Council by Royal Letters Patent 
in 1841. 

The House of Assembly is composed of 29 members elected to 
‘Tepresent 15 districts. The qualification for members is possession of 
real or personal property to the value of £200. A members must also 
be a male British subject who has attained the age of 21 years and have 
been ordinarily resident in the Colony for the preceding three years. 
The Out Islands seldom return a member of their own community, the 

21 representatives being generally inhabitants of New Providence. 
The qualification for electors is ownership of land to the value of £5 
or the occupation of houses of annual rental value of £2 8s. in New 

. Providence, or half that amount in the Out Islands. Women have no 

_ vote. The normal life of the House is seven years, but it may be dis- 
solved at any time by the Governor, as occurred in June 1928, and in 

_ May 1935. No forms of local government exist. 


t 


Chapter 4 : Weights and Measures | 


By the Weights and Measures Act (Chapter 172) weights and measures | 
are fixed at the standard of those used in England previous to the 

introduction of imperial weights and measures. Imperial weights and 
measures are used, however, in the collection of duties on imports. ! 


Chapter 5: Reading List 





Bruce, P. H. Bahamian Interlude. Reprinted from the Memoirs of 
J. H. Bruce, 1782. London, Culmer, 1949. 

CARTWRIGHT, WwW. W. Pocket Guide to Nassau. Nassau, 1951. 

Hart, Miss. Letters from the Bahama Islands, 1823-24. Edited by | 
Richard Kent. London, Culmer, 1948. 

Matcotm, Harcourt. Historical Documents relating to the Bahama , 
Islands. Nassau, 1910. 

Moseey, Mary. Bahamas Hand Book. Nassau, 1926. 

OpiMIxon, J. History of the Isle of Providence. First published in The | 
British Empire in America, 1741. London, Culmer, 1949. 

Pracs, A. Deans. A Short History of the Bahamas. Nassau, 1951. 

RICHARDSON, J. Henry. Review of Bahamian Economic Conditions and | 
Post-War Problems. Nassau, 1944, 

Rico, J. Linton. Bahama Islands. New York, Van Nostrand, 1949. 

— THompson, T. A. Short Geography of the Bahamas. Nassau, 1944. 

WAKEFIELD, A. J. Report on Agricultural Development in the Bahamas. 

Nassau, 1942. 
~ WriGut, J. M. History of the Bahama Islands. Geographical Society | 

of Baltimore, 1905. } 

. Historic Forts of Nassau. Nassau, 1932. { 

Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into disturbances in the 
Bahamas which took place in June 1of? Nacen, 1942. | 


The following Government publications are available : 


Laws. Revised Edition, Vols. 1 and 2. Annual volumes for ial 
subsequent to 1928. 
Single copies of Acts. 
Rules, Regulations and Orders-in-Council. 
Blue Books. 
Official Gazette. 
~ Departmental Reports. 
— Census, 1953. 
Law Finder : A Guide to Legislation in force in the Bahama Islands. 
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DraFts AND 
REMITTANCES 

Family Remittances 

Crown Agents 
Remittances “ 


Persie 
5% Hotel Loan 
1955-59 (Red.) > 
3% Tel., Elect. and 
(fea) Loan 1965 
a Mental Hosp. 
& Inf. Loan 1974 


(Red.) 
4% Elect. & Tel. 
Loans, 1970(Red.) 
4% _HET_ Loans 
1952-66 (Red.) - 


5% Hotel Loan 
1955-59 (Int.) & 

44% Mental Hosp. 
& Inf. Loan, 1974 
Int.) : 


Hurricane and Fire 
Insurance Fund - 
Currency Note 
Security Fund - 
Post Office Savings 
Bank Investments 
Cash - 


Capital 
Fund 


Prince George Wharf 
Fund 


Investment 


General Improve- 
Fund 


Reserve 


Redemption War 
Loans Debs. : 

Interest Loans Civil 
Servants - 

General Deposits - 


Loans (Unexpended 
Balances) 

4% Electricity Loan, 
1970 - am 


4% Telephone Loan 
1970 - : : 


44% Mental Hosp. 
& Inf. Loan, 1974 


GENERAL REVENUE 
BALANCE 

as at 31/12/54 

Plus Suenles a8 at 
31/12;55 


Less: Depreciation 
Surplus Funds In- 
vestments as at 
31/12/55 


APPENDIX II: Statement o; 





LIABILITIES 
£ sd. £ s. d. 
763 13 8 
11,463 14 6 
82,292 6 9 
86,978 5 8 
13,806 14 2 
16,788 16 3 
2 9 
199,945 12 0 
802 3 2 
862 10 0 
_ 1,664 13 2 
226,978 13 7 


475,482 3 6 
732 4 4 


1,135,560 0 4 


476,214 
261,221 12 10 
31,813 10 6 
109,072 12 10 
9,551 0 0 
458 410 


710 


460012 1 
287,592 19 $ 





10,205 14 6 
932 11 7 
179,226° 1 1 





817,070 19 1 
319,336 14 8 
1,136,407 13 9 


4,628 13 10 





12,227 8 


2,740,533 19 


190,364 7 « 


1,131,778 19 11 


£4,074,904 14 8 
rE 





abilities as at 31st December, 1955 


ASSETS 
Casn £ s. d £ s. d. 
Receiver General - 278,879 1 
Crown Agents . 129 19 7 
Jt. Colonial Fund - 858,000 0 0 
Sub. Accountants - 43,285 11 8 
1,180,294 12 10 
IMPRESTS 7 : 5,288 13 9 
DRAPTS AND 
REMITTANCES 
Out Island 
Remittances . 19,098 9 
INVESTMENTS 
Surplus Funds : 49,591 6 2 
3% Electricity Loan 
1965 - . . 25,255 8 Il 
3°% Telephone Loan 
1965 - : . 34,596 3 7 
3% Prison Loan 
1965 - : . 23,511 13 2 
4°< Electricity Loan 
1 : . : 10,050 12 8 
4% Telephone Loan 
1970 - . : 6,738 3 7 
434° Mental Hosp. 
& Inf. Loan 1974- 13,806 14 2 
5% Hotel Loan 
1955-59: . 80,167 14 11 
————__ 194,126 11 0 
Post Office Savings 
Banks Investments 
with C’As. - + 350,482 3 6 
Local Investments - 125,000 0 0 
————————_ 475,482 3 6 
Hurricane & Fire 
Insurance Fund - 226,978 13 7 
Currency Note Sec. 
Fund (Sec.) + 926562 4 1 


Currency Note : 
Fund (J.C.F.) + = 197,754 12 11 
—— _ 1,124,316 17 0 
Prince George Wharf 
Fund (J.C.F.)- 20,000 0 0 
Capital Investment 
Fund . : 261,221 12 10 


ADVANCES 

Loan to Imperial 
Government ‘ 90,000 0 0 
Unallocated Stores : 

Electricity Dept. - 105,794 5 
P.W. Dept. - + 44,508 8 

Telecomms. Dept. - 71,082 19 8 


ao 


221,385 13 0 
Works Suspense 

Accounts : 
Electricity Dept. - 16,136 10 
P.W. Dept. - . 3,235 1 
Telecomms. Dept. - 5,642 9 


rs 1 1 
Loans Public Officers 5,104 6 8 
Bd. of Agriculture 
(Stores) - : 1,638 3 
Bd. of Agriculture 
(Credit Sales) - 14,519 7 8 


5% Hotel Loan 

1955-59 

(Redeemed 

Debentures) . 78,960 0 0 
General Advances - 81,884 


An= 


16,157 10 10 


1,204,681 15 7 


2,351,717 4 


518,505 15 


0 


£4,074,904 14 8 
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OVERSEA 
EDUCATION 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
AND RESEARCH IN TROPICAL 
AND SUB-TROPICAL AREAS 


EACH issue contains articles and notes on the 
fascinating educational problems which are being 


solved by British teachers in the tropics, with 
reviews of new publications. 


Four pages of illustrations are included in 
each number. 


2s. Od. PER COPY 


(By post 2s. 2d.) 
Annual Subscription 8s. 6d. including postage 


Obtainable from 
HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


at the addresses on cover page iii 
or through any bookseller 








COLONIAL OFFICE 
A Selection of Publications 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 
1955-1956 


The Annual Report of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to Parliament on Britain’s dependent territories. 
(Cmd. 9769) 5s. By post 5s. Sd. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


The Report and Accounts for 1955 of the central body 
responsible for administering financial aid for commercial 
projects in the Colonial territories. 

(H.C. 260) 2s. 6d. By post 2s. 8d. 


COLONIAL RESEARCH 1954-1955 


Reports of the 
Colonial Research Council. 
Colonial Products Council. 
Colonial Social Science Research Council. 
Colonial Medical Research Committee. 
Committee for Colonial Agricultural, Animal Health, and 
Forestry Research. 
Colonial Insecticides Committee. 
Colonial Economic Research Committee. 
Tsetse Fly and Trypanosomiasis Research Committee. 
Colonial Fisheries Advisory Committee. 
Director Anti-Locust Research Centre. 
Research Matters not covered by the above Reports of 
the Specialist Advisory Bodies. 
(Cmd. 9626) 9s. By post 9s. 6d. 


Obtainable from 
HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


at the addresses on cover page iii 
or through any bookseller 
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PART I 


Review of the years 1956 and 1957 


GENERAL 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Ranfurly, K.C.M.G., Governor 
of the Bahamas, left the Colony on leave on 19th December, 1956, 
on completion of his tenure of office. He was succeeded on Ist April, 
1957, by Sir Raynor Arthur, K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 

The Colonial Secretary, Mr. A. G. H. Gardner-Brown left the 
Colony on transfer to Nigeria on 3rd December, 1955. He was 
succeeded by Mr. K. M. Walmsley, O.B.E., on 15th May, 1956, on 
transfer from Somaliland. 

General Elections took place in July, 1956. For the first time in the 
history of the Colony an opposition party contested the polls and 
succeeded in winning four of the eight seats in Nassau as well as 
two of the 21 Out Island seats. 

There were no constitutional developments during the period 
covered by this report. 

The years 1956 and 1957 were chiefly remarkable for the tremen- 
dous expansion of the tourist industry. The flow of foreign capital 
into the Colony and the formation of a number of subsidiary 
companies of great American industries, all of which factors contri- 
buted in no small measure to the continued rise in the general 
prosperity of the Colony. 


TOURISM 


Comparative figures for visitors from abroad were: 


1955 7 F ‘ 142 689 
1956 . ‘ . 155,003 
1957 : A : 194,618. 


These figures reflect the success which has attended the widespread 
publicity and advertising drives undertaken by the Development 
Board in the U.S.A. and Canada. 

Accommodation has been taxed to capacity. In Nassau the con- 
struction of no less than three new hotels was started during these 
two years and at the end of 1957 one was completed, one nearing 
completion and the third progressing rapidly. Four of the existing 
hotels were extensively rehabilitated and remodelled and the con- 
struction of new guest houses has begun. In some of the Out Islands 
several small hotels and guest houses are now well established. In 
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one case a very considerable extension and remodelling took place 
and demand for accommodation exceeded the supply. It is certain 
that the interest in the Out Islands is increasing rapidly and is likely 
to continue into the distant future since there are a vast number of 
visitors who prefer the peace and quiet of the islands to the more 
sophisticated entertainment offered in Nassau. 

The first stage of the Coral Harbour Club project has been 
completed and attention is now being turned to the development of 
a new residential area. The first stage comprised a harbour and 
yacht basin, main Club House and residential facilities for some 10 
guests. The construction of an 18-hole golf course is planned, but 
work on this has not yet started. This project has been built on the 
almost completely undeveloped South-Eastern portion of New 
Providence. Rapid progress has also been made at Lyford Cay in the 
South-Western area of New Providence, where a tremendous develop- 
ment is planned by Canadian interests. The layout of the new 18-hole 
golf course has been completed, fairways and greens have been 
seeded and the intention is that the course will be open to play by 
the end of 1958. Many roads have been constructed, residential sites 
laid out and electricity and water are both available. A residential 
Club House is well on the way to completion and work has proceeded 
on a yacht basin and harbour. These two great projects have com- 
pletely transformed the South-Eastern and South-Western portions 
of the island. 

In Grand Bahama, where the Freeport development is under way, 
progress has been a little slower than was at first hoped but the great 
new harbour, which will take ships drawing up to 30 feet of water 
at low tide, is now nearing completion. The resuscitated Grand 
Bahama Club near the settlement of West End has attracted a large 
pana of visitors from the U.S. and its prosperous future appears 
assured. 

Government-sponsored constructional activities included the com- 
pletion of a new Mental Hospital; up-to-date accommodation for 
passengers arriving in the Colony by sea at Prince George Wharf 
and the completion and opening of the new Nassau International 
Airport at Windsor Field. The terminal building will stand com- 
parison with any airport in the world and the runways will take most 
modern aircraft now operating. They are also capable of any 
extensions that future aeronautical developments may demand. 

The tremendous development of the past two years put a great 
strain on the public utilities. Plans for the enlargement of water and 
electricity supplies are well ahead and construction of a new power 
station at Clifton Pier in the South-Western area of the island will 
be undertaken in the near future. Telecommunication facilities are 
also being brought up to the standards demanded by the influx of 
visitors and foreign companies. 

In general there appears to be no reason why the present pros- 


perity of the Colony should not increase greatly in the foreseeable 
uture. 
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DEATHS OF PUBLIC FIGURES IN 1957 


Captain Harold Johnson, Member of the House of Assembly for 
the Abaco District; Sir Walter K. Moore, Kt., ex-President of the 
Legislative Council; Hon. P. W. D. Armbrister, C.B.E., ex-Member 
of the Legislative Council and ex-Receiver General and Treasurer, 
Bahamas. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Distinguished visitors in 1956 included the Right Honourable 
Geoffrey Lloyd, former Minister for Fuel and Power; Lord Reith; 
Dr. Ian D. Grant, Chairman, British Medical Association. Those in 
1957 included Sir H. Nutcombe Hume and Lady Hume; the Right 
Honourable Geoffrey Lloyd; Mr. N. Stewart Mountain, Trade Com- 
missioner for New Zealand and Canada. 


NAVAL VISITS 


In 1956 five British Naval vessels and one Canadian vessel visited 
the Colony. During the same period 32 vessels of the United States 
Navy called at Nassau. The comparable figures for 1957 were two 
British, one Canadian and five United States Naval vessels. 
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PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE thirteenth decennial census of the Colony taken on the night of 
6th December, 1953, showed the total population as 84,841, made 
up of 39,338 males and 45,503 females. The proportion of males to 
the total population was 46 - 36 per cent and of females 53-64 per cent. 
The total population at the 1943 census was 68,846, of whom males 
represented 46-66 per cent and females 53-34 per cent. It was 
estimated that there were 3,622 agricultural workers absent from the 
Colony on census night. The racial Soups were as follows: 


European 10,709 | 
African . 61,627 

Mixed : x 

Mongolian F . : 

Others and not stated r F 336 


The estimated end of year population was 116,530 in 1956 and 
130,698 in 1957. There were 3,290 live births during 1956, or 30-6 
per 1,000 of the estimated mid-year population and 3,126 live births 
during 1957 or 25-3 per 1,000 of the estimated mid-year population. | 
There were 849 deaths during 1956 and 764 during 1957, or 7-9 and 
6-2 per 1,000 respectively. Infant mortality rates and numbers of 
still births are given on page 31. 

The number of arrivals and departures during the period 1955-57 


was as follows: 
1955 1956 1957 


Departures . - 138,785 = 160,136 = 198,372 
Arrivals. . - 142,689 —-:175,736 =. 210,178 


In transit . . F 66,983 74,566 89,415 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 


THE following table shows the estimated number of wage earners in 
the main industries and services: 


Agricultural Labourers. Z : 3,000 3,000 
Labourers Seeneral) : ‘ 4,000 1,000 
Cooks : 7 F ‘ 300 1,500 
Laundresses - ‘ i ? _— 1,000 


Occupations, Wages and Labour Organisation 7 


Male Female 
Housemaids _— 5,000 
Gardeners . Z 800 _ 
Seorneels S 800 
: 300 — 

Eanmmers and Planters . 4,000 4, 
Fishermen and Seamen 3,000 _ 
Carpenters . 3,000 —_ 
Masons 1,500 _ 
Mechanics 1,000 _— 
Painters 600 _ 

: Electricians 350 _ 

: Plumbers . 250 —_— 
Waiters 300 _— 

Waitresses . _ 

: Straw Workers 50 1,200 


| The number of persons enBiael during the period was 

' negligible. At the end of 1957 there were about 100 men unemployed 
and 300 women. 

. During the period under review there were 3,900 and 3,600 agri- 

" cultural workers employed in the United States for the years 1956 

; and 1957 respectively. 


WAGES 


lh certain industries wages are regulated by Orders in Council made 
under the Minimum Wage Act of 1936, but the increased cost of 
living in the Colony—the index is the highest in the Caribbean— 
has raised wages far beyond the minimum in every class of employ- 
ment. For example the unskilled labourer’s daily wage, which was 
2s. just over a decade ago, has risen to between 16s. and 26s. 

The following is the range of wages for an eight-hour day in the 

| various occupations: 


: Male Female 
per hour per hour 
| s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Unskilled labourers . 2 0to3 3 1 3to2 3 
Semi-skilled labourers 3 8to4 6 
Craft-women: 
Shell-work 2 0to3 0 
Straw-work 2 0to3 0 
ters 6 3to7 0 
‘ lasons . 6 3to7 0 
Painters . 6 0to8 0 
Mechanics 8 Oto12 0 


Overtime is paid at time and a half. 


In many instances employment of both skilled and unskilled labour 
: is continuous. Unskilled male labourers receive 16s. to 26s. per day 
for casual employment. Cooks and housemaids and general domestic 
helps are paid from £3 to £7 per week. These wages tend to rise steeply 
_ during the winter tourist season and trained cooks and butlers can 

' command £10 a week and more. 
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COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living in New Providence (Nassau) is high. During the 
winter season the tariff in first-class hotels varies from £10 to £18 
per day (inclusive) and in the smaller hotels from £3 to £8 per day 
(inclusive). During May to November rooms may be had from £5 
per day in the larger hotels and from £2 in the smaller. A furnished 
house costs from about £480 to £1,200 a year. It is estimated that to 
live in New Providence in reasonable comfort, it would cost a man, 
including rent, if single £1,000 to £1,300 a year, if married without 
children £1,400 to £1,600 a year, and if married with two children 
£1,700 to £2,000 a year. In the more developed Out Islands there are 
small hotels and a few comfortable bungalows are obtainable, but 
prices tend to be comparable with those in Nassau. 

Primary education is provided free by the Government, as is 
medical and hospital treatment for persons who are unable to pay. 

The cost-of-living index on 3lst December, 1957, was 160, as 
compared with 146 in December 1956, and 143 in December 1955. 
These figures are arrived at by taking as a basis of 100 ruling prices 
at the Ist September, 1949, immediately prior to devaluation. The 
weighted system is used in assessing the cost of living. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


There is no Labour Department as such in the Colony, but the present 
Labour Office has been in existence since 1943. It is solely concerned 
in organising and supervising the recruitment of labourers for agri- 
cultural work in the United States. It operates an accounting system 
which deals with all matters connected with the workers’ wages, 
insurance, welfare and family allotments. 

The staff of the Labour Office consists of a Labour Officer and 22 
assistants. Five Liaison Officers are stationed in the United States. 

The Liaison staff deal with such matters as may arise between the 
men and the employers and negotiates terms of contracts for 
Bahamian agricultural workers. They also keep close watch over the 
alot welfare and ensure that the contract terms are scrupulously 
observ 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The following trade unions were in operation at the end of 1957: 
The Bahamas Taxi Cab Union 
The Bahamas Typographical Union 
Bahamas Plumbers’ Union 
The Nassau Transport Drivers’ Union 
The Bimini Building Trade and Labour Union 
The Grand Bahama Trade and Labour Union 
The United Brotherhood of Longshoremen 
The Union of Carpenters and Joiners 
The Bahamas Masons’ Union 
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The Bahamas Painters’ Union 

The Bahamas Federation of Labour 

The Bahamas Musicians’ Union 

The Employees Association of the Bahamas Electricity Cor- 

poration 

The Bahamas Union of Teachers. 
The total membership is approximately 1,200. These unions are duly 
registered under the provisions of the Trade Unions Act of 1936. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The principal laws and regulations in force are: 
The Minimum Wage Act, 1936 
Employment of Children Prohibition Act (Chapter 291) 
Recruitment of Workers Act (Chapter 288) 
Trade Unions Act (Chapter 289) 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (Chapter 290) 
Children and Young Persons Act (Chapter 66) 
Labour Conciliation Board Act, 1957 
Contracts of Service Act (Chapter 286) 
Combination of Workmen Act (Chapter 293) 
Truck Act (Chapter 285). 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


There are no major industries and consequently no legislation for the 
inspection of machinery and kindred matters. 

No industrial welfare schemes exist. 

There is no recognised system of training or apprenticeship. The 
Agricultural, Educational, Electrical, Medical, Public Works and 
Telecommunications Departments provide training for a small 
number of persons who are subsequently absorbed by the Depart- 
ments as permanent members of their staffs. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUB AND EXPENDITURE 


Tue totals of revenue and expenditure during the years 1953 to 1957 
were as follows: 
cat aes Papert 


1953 2,610,678 = 2,712,272 
1954 3,095,541 008,515 
1955. 7 : - 3,507,953 3,188,617 
1956. . 3 - 4,078,921 4,193,544 


1957. ‘ . . 4,938, 958 4,314,864 
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The revenue of the Colony was mainly derived from the following 
sources in 1955 to 1957: 


1955 1956 1957 
£ £ £ 
Customs . 2,024,502 2,454,466 3,219.4 
Port Wharf and Harbour Dues. 68,262 77,092 79,850 
Licences and Internal Revenue... 420,284 492,333 664,614 
Fees of Court or Office, etc. - 181,932 205,017 241,704 
Post Office Revenue . s 119,160 121,764 152,903 
Rent of Government Property 3 2,424 2,320 3,044 
Miscellaneous Receipts 3 F 22,061 24,229 65,247 
Interest . % 16,836 49,305 45,713 
Electrical Power House Receipts , 314,255 244,391 _ 
Telegraph and ieeohone Reo s é 279,295 341,888 384,117 
Aviation . 58,942 66,116 82.304 
Expenditure under main heads for the years 1955 to 1957 was: 
1955 1956 1957 
£ £ £ 
Govemor and Staff. Z : 19,210 20,453 20,355 
Legislative Council ‘ , - 1,895 2,144 1,434 
House of Assembly. é 8,408 21,917 30,939 
Agricultural and Marine Products 
Board . 31,856 36,742 38,563 
Audit Department F s 7 12,580 13,217 15,469 
Aviation. ‘ - 88,636 73,276 148,923 
Controls”. ‘ - ‘ 8,998 9,388 9,185 
Customs Department ‘ F : 53,607 137,217 65,291 
Civil Service Commission. ‘ —_— 1,818 3,379 
Development Board. : : 413,323 475,242 556,812 
Education . 2 E 262,549 305,571 324,624 
Electrical Department . 2 é 269,498 234,684 _ 
Fire Department ‘ 2,895 3,638 2,736 
Forest Conservation . 2 s 3,297 4,802 4,849 
Immigration Department. 5,883 8,542 11,625 
Industrial School ‘ i z 12,955 14,393 16,100 
Judicial Department. ¢ ‘ 17,496 20,871 25,30 
Labour Office . : : 7 30,909 37,274 39,701 
Legal Department : : : 6,734 8,009 8,504 
Medical Department . 2 < 306,403 352,070 413,610 
Miscellaneous’. $ ‘ 250,825 374,366 436,176 
Out Island Department F 3 113,354 123,212 138,613 
Pensions and Gratuities : F 50,102 62,357 70,395 
Police Department . : F 173,499 216,039 232,427 
Port and Marine ‘ . - 48,940 55,998 51,927 
Post Office Department % ‘ 65,099 76,184 85,935 
Prison Department 3 . ‘i 52,676 69,622 79,378 
Public Debt ‘ . : : 125,640 130,289 126,917 
Public Libraries . * $ : 3,628 5,716 5,766 
Public Works Department . ‘ 32,556 34,564 38,368 
Public Works, Recurrent, New Pro- 
vidence . 74,213 90,775 118,682 
Public Works, Recurrent, Out Is- 
ands 34,073 45,124 50,945 
Public Works, Non-Recurrent, New 
Providence 117,305 588,449 510,715 
Public Works, Non-Recurrent, Out 
Islands. 80,603 122,385 194,117 
Registrar General's Department . 9,676 16,170 12,743 


Secretariat . . 7 7 7 14,540 16,482 17,298 
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1955 1956 1957 
£ £ £ 
Telecommunications Devernen : 212,211 242,573 256,453 
Treasury Department A 19,754 20,144 26,932 
‘Water and Sewerage . be 64,588 74,173. 88,784 
Out Island loroverient Acts F 15,390 32,624 18,994 
Personal Grants . ‘ . 12,813 15,030 15,875 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The public debt at 3ist December, 1957, was: 
Amount of Amount 
Original Amount Held Amount 
Debt Redeemed for Re- Out- 


Authorised ta ae standing 
a 
£ £ £ £ 

1, 3% Electricity Loan 1965 . 73,000 34,975 38,025 
2.4% CP ealiae Loan 1952— 

208,000 67,759 140,241 

3. ace Electricity Loan 1970. 179,000 30,457 = 148,543 

4. 4% Hospital Loan 1952-66 350,000 114,017 235,983 

5. 5% Hotel Loan 1955-59 . 150,000 144,130 1,161 4,709 
6. 44% Mental Hospital and 

I Loan 1974 . 230,000 32,221 197,779 

7. 3% Prison Loan 1965. 68,000 32,579 35,421 

8. 3% Telephone Loan 1965 . 100,000 47,910 52,090 
9. gee Telephone Loan 1952- 

32,000 10,424 21,576 

10. ant Telephone Loan 1970 . 120, 000 20,418 99,582 


1,510,000 336,330 199,721 973,949 


ioe Market value of Stock and Cash held for Investment as at 31st December, 


All these loans were raised locally by the issue of debentures bearing 
interest from 3 to 5 per cent. Provision is made for the redemption of 
these loans by annual contributions from the revenue to sinking 
funds. Investments in sinking funds at the end of 1957 stood at 
£199,721. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


A statement of assets and liabilities at 31st December, 1957, is given 
at Appendix II. The surplus for the year ended 31st December, 1957, 
was £624, 094. Balances held on behalf of the Colony were as follows: 


1955 1956 1957 
£ £ £ 
Receiver General and Treasurer. 278,879 25,874 343,275 
Joint Consolidated Funds. 4 858,000 739,000 1,073,000 
Crown Agents . . : ; 130 212 427 
Sub-Accounts - : 43,286 49,068 45,197 
Surplus Funds (Securities) , ‘ 49,591 125,513 124,339 
Surplus Funds Loan to Imperial 
‘ Government - ‘ 90,000 _— _ 
Capital Investment Fund 3 261,222 271,114 285,777 


Airport Reserve Fund . ; : —_ 99,465 181,746 
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TAXATION 


aap from en property tax, and a probate duty of 4 per cent on 

nalty, there is no direct taxation in the Colony. There are no 
excise duties. Stamp duties are imposed on instruments used in civil 
proceedings in the Supreme Court or in commercial or other trans- 
actions and are based on the value of the transaction. A tax of 3d. 
is levied on all cheques. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES 


The yield of customs duties was as follows: 
1956 1957 
£2,454,466 £3,219,462 


Flour, rice, sweetened tinned milk, salt beef, pork and brown sugar 
are admitted to the Colony free when of Commonwealth origin; 
other staple foodstuffs pay a low specific duty and are exempted from 
emergency tax. The sie payable on these items is listed below: 


Flour ‘ 1s. per 100 Ib. bag, preference 100 per cent. 

Rice F . 1s. per 100 Ib. bag, preference 100 per cent. 

Milk (condensed) - 10 per cent ad valorem, preference 100 per cent. 

Milk (evaporated) . 20 per cent ad valorem, preference 50 per cent. 

Sugar (brown) . . Is. O. per 100 Ib., preference 100 per cent. 

Sugar (white) . . 3s. per 100 Ib., preference 50 per cent. 

Salt Beef . 4 . 2s. per 100 Ib., 5 Dieteseae 100 per cent. 

Raw Coffee é . Id. per Ib., a erence 100 per cent, 7} per cent 
emergency tax. 

Tea . - 3 . 6d. sii ib. », Preference 50 per cent, 74 per cent 

Grits and Corn Meal. Is. nd noe 98 ‘b, preference 25 per cent. 

Lard Substitutes . 4d. perlb., preference 100 per cent. 

Potatoes . ; 2s. per 100 lb., preference 50 per cent. 


The general ad een duty is 20 per cent plus an emergency tax 
of 74 per cent ad valorem. 

Spirits and tobacco are taxed specifically at relatively high rates. 
Gasoline and oils pay specific duties with an additional sales tax on 
gasoline. 

A Sliding tariff is provided for the protection of the Colony’s 
agricultural production, the maximum rate being placed sufficiently 
high to preclude the importation of any items which are produced in 
sufficient quantities locally. Preferential margins are designed to 
implement the Ottawa and Anglo-American trade agreements. 

Provision is made for the exemption from duty of Government 
stores, supplies for Armed Forces, industrial and certain educational 
supplies. 


PORT, WHARF AND HARBOUR DUES 
These dues yielded: 
1956 1957 
£77,091 £79,850 


—_——— 
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There is a sliding scale of charges on goods landed on, or shipped 
from, the Government Dock, varying from 1s. 6d. per ton to 12s. 
per ton if goods are landed directly on the dock. Goods not landed 
at the Government Dock, if imported in vessels drawing 14 feet and 
over pay 2s. 6d. per ton. Tonnage dues on ships entering the harbour 
are payable at the rate of 2d. for each registered net ton or 1d. if 
bringing less than 200 tons of cargo. Ships of war are exempt from 
the above charges and concessions are granted to ships performing 


regular passenger and freight services. 
LICENCES AND INTERNAL REVENUE 
These yielded: 
1956 1957 
£492,333 £664,614 
The principal items under this head were: 
ae 1957 

Motor Car and Drivers’ ewig: : 59,483 69,529 
Probate Duty F -» 57,602 123,368 
Real Property Tax : . : : 43,959 54,219 
Stamp hoa : : é : 187,136 236,954 
Departure T: 5 . : . 971 86,802 
Totalisator Percentage . . : ‘ 19, 373 18,837 


Rates per annum on motor vehicles in New Providence are 6s. 
( per 100 Ib. weight with a minimum of £6 per annum. A driving 
: licence costs £1 10s. Od. On the Out Islands these rates are approxi- 
mately one-third of those in New Providence. 

The principal rate of probate duty is 4 per cent on personal estates 
above £100. This is the only duty on estates. 

The real property tax is payable on occupied buildings at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. in the £ of assessed rental value. 

The stamp duties on conveyances of realty, which are levied on a 
sliding scale, provide the main receipts under this head. 

The totalisator percentage represents the net amount accruing to 
the Government on the operation of the horse racing totalisator at 
the only licensed race track in New Providence. This rate is 5 per cent 
of the total amounts staked. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


CURRENCY 


BrimsH sterling money is declared to be the money of account under 
the British Currency Act (Chapter 159). By Proclamation of His 
Majesty in Council of 17th October, 1936, however, silver coins of 
the United Kingdom ceased to be legal tender in the Colony for the 
payment of any amount exceeding 40s. as from the Ist November, 1936. 
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Local currency, consisting of notes of 4s., 10s.,£1 and £5 denomina- 
tions, is issued by the Bahamas Government Currency Commis- 
sioners. A total of £1,406,500 of these notes was in circulation at the 
end of 1956. This figure rose to £1,651,500 at the end of 1957. 

Owing to the geographical position of the Colony and its depen- 
dence on tourism, American currency circulates freely and is accepted 
at the standard rate. It is obligatory for residents to turn in to the 
authorised dealers all dollars received. 


BANKING 


There are four overseas banks operating in the Colony—The Royal 
Bank of Canada, Barclays Bank (D.C.O.), Bank of Nova Scotia 
and The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

There is a Post Office Savings Bank. At the end of June 1956 there 
were 31,167 depositors and £583,140 in deposits. These figures rose 
to 32,566 depositors and £646,369 in deposits by the end of June 1957. 

Telegraphic transfer rates for buying and selling on 31st December, 
1955, to 1957 were: 


U.S. Dollar Canadian Dollar 

Selling Buying Selling Buying 

31st December, 1955. .  2°782 2-82 2°78} 2-812 

31st December, 1956 . . 2°77 2-80} 2-652 2-69} 
31st December, 1957. . 2°793 2-82¢ 2°742 2-78 


Rates for the purchase by banks (for Bahamian pounds) of cheques 
and inward transfers drawn in the following currencies were: 


All items drawn in or reimbursable +7 ome minimum 1s. (minimum 
in U.K. Sterling. for cheques less than £10). 
Wick ie ch na oe 
£100,000—{% discount on _ the 
first £100,000 and 4% on the 
excess over that amount. 
Items payable in Jamaican pounds 4% discount, minimum 1s. 
Items payable in Bermudian 4% discount, minimum (plus 
pounds. Bermudian bank’s seat 
Rates for the sale by banks (against payment in Bahamian pounds) 
of drafts in the following currencies were: 
Drafts drawn on the U.K. in $% Premium, minimum 1s. 
pounds or in other points claused 


‘Payable at your current buying 
rate for sight drafts on London’. 


Drafts drawn on Jamaica payable 4% Premium, minimum 1s. 
in local currency. 
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Tue c.i.f. value of total imports for the past three years, excluding 


bullion and specie, was as follows: 


1955 1956 1957 
£10,853,597 £12,702,231 £15,237,255 
The value of total exports, excluding bullion and specie, was: 
1955 1956 1957 
£1,207,999 £1,190,521 £1,376,863 
The value of domestic exports was: 
1955 1956 1957 
£757,253 £687,203 £793,359 
The value of re-exports was: 
1955 1956 1957 
£450,746 £503,318 £583,504 
The following tables show the quantities and values of the 
principal imports and exports for 1955-57: 
Imports 
1955 1956 1957 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
£ £ £ 
Beer. . 302 155,580 383 185,560 479 238,395 
m. gal. m. gal. m. gal. 
Flour . . 93,893 225,164 95,556 222,338 100,299 225,116 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Rice. . 38,482 109,227 36,916 106,437 43,618 146,893 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Lard. . 22,883 152,057 22,781 172,704 24,582 189,793 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Meats, fresh . 20,254 368,810 24,693 453,605 26,389 532,365 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Ham and 5,277 114,265 6,548 130,069 7,259 163,285 
Bacon cwt. cwt. cwt. 
_ 108,829 _— 148,728 —_ 162,498 
unsweetened 
Sugar, white . 49,277 108,761 47,766 110,943 55,817 164,523 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Apparel : _ 417,322 _ 543,335 — 732,207 
Machinery — 480,385 _— 456,414 —_ 596,179 
Motor Cars 1,064 417,022 1,200 440,201 1,588 690,373 
and Trucks 
Iron and Steel. _ 212,368 _— 359,188 —_— 363,608 
Electrical ap- _ 291,054 —_— 398,413 — 476,082 
paratus and 
appliances 
Hardware , —_ 264,575 —_— 352,844 _ 318,733 
Petroleum oils 11,906 669,615 12,396 677,257 14,962 912,685 
m. gal. m. gal. m. gal. 
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Exports 
1955 1956 1957 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Vatu 
£ £ £ 
Crawfish - 13,536 160,647 12,627 172,957 7,857 196,089 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Okras . . 2,788 9,533 4,170 12,513 1,090 3,255 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Salt F - 1,142 44,520 781 36,620 3,176 159,020 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Tomatoes, 1,452 2,894 — _ _ _ 
canned cases 
Tomatoes, raw 47 ~—- 29,082 32% 26,214 120 =. 39,781 
m. bush. m. bush. m. bush. 
Tomato Juice 3,068 3,954 2,007 2,028 2,035 2,004 
cases cases cases 
Curios, Marine — 5,081 — 3,943 _ 4,482 
Lumber . 17,045 264,795 9,396 314,141 6,884 119,979 
m. ft. m. ft. m. ft. 
Pit Props - U,617 186,962 3,005 45,984 185 1,132 
cu. fath. cu, fath. cu. fath. 
Pulpwood . _ _ _ —_ oe 193,088 
Shells. 3 _ 21,792. — 21,246 _— 20,219 
Sponge . ‘ —_ _ 330 30,299 397 = 33,324 
cwt. cwt, 
ShellandStaw — 18,196 _ 12,162 _ 8,793 


work 


DIRECTION OF TRADE 


The bulk of imports for the year 1957 originated in the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Aruba and the United States of America. 








United Kingdom _.._ |_ 22-4 | 2,390,876 | 21-2 | 2,703,036 
Other Common- 

wealth ‘ . | 12°5 | 1,321,975 | 10-6 | 1,362,156 
Foreign Countries - | 65-1 | 7,147,075 | 68-0 | 8,646,857 


22-4 | 3,427,074 


1,566,019 
67-3 {10,269,433 








Most of the Colony’s exports (including re-exports) for the year 
1957 went to the United Kingdom, Canada, Cuba and Haiti and the 
United States of America. 





1955 1956 1957 
Value Value Value 
£ £ £ 
United Kingdom : : 217,817 121,853 82,871 
Other Commonwealth : 277,468 255,932 80,849 
Foreign Countries - ; 712,714 812,736 1,213,143 
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LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


THE total of arable land at present cultivated in the Bahamas is 
estimated to be 30,500 acres. The total area of improved pasture 
land is approximately 1,500 acres, and the total area of forest land 
approximately 800,000 acres. 

No special legislation exists for soil protection. The Board of 
Agriculture, however, fosters soil conservation practices by dis- 
couraging the burning of land and the shifting cultivation practised 
by many peasant farmers. 

The Crown holds considerable acreages of land in the various 
islands, but the greater part of the land most suitable for farming is 
now owned by private individuals. During the period under review, 
Crown Lands were rented for 3s. per acre per annum. Private 
individuals charge 5s. to 10s. per acre on many of the islands, and 
in the more developed areas prices vary from 5s. to 20s. an acre for 
farm land. There is an increasing tendency in the better farming 
areas for the landowner to take 25 per cent of the value of the 
harvest as payment for the use of the land. In the islands of Eleuthera, 
Harbour Island and Exuma there are large areas of common. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural production is mainly in the hands of individual agricul- 
turists. There are few holdings on the plantation scale. The principal 
crops for local consumption and export were as follows: 


Vegetables and Fruit 


Seasonal vegetables such as cabbages, beets, carrots, spinach, 
English peas, lima beans, okras, etc. Large quantities of these were 
always available in the local markets. 


Onions 


Approximately 111 short tons of onions of excellent quality valued 
at £4,200 were produced in 1956. The 1957 crop was approximately 
160 short tons valued at £8,000. 

The onion crop of the Colony is marketed by the Bahamas Produce 
Exchange which is a Government Agency. 


Okra 


During 1956, 4,170 cwt. of okra valued at £12,513 were exported 
to Canada, compared with 1,090 cwt. valued at £3,255 in 1957. 


Tomatoes 


The average yield per acre is 200 bushels of fruit. In 1956 approxi- 
mately 900 acres of tomatoes were cultivated. Growing conditions 
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were favourable throughout the season. 32,500 bushels valued at 
£26,214 were exported mainly to the United States and Canada, the 
average price being 16s. per lug. In 1957, fresh tomatoes valued at 
£39,781 were exported. The grave fall in exports in 1957 was due to 
full production in Florida. All fruit for export was graded and 
packed under Government supervision. Fruit was sold by tender for 
the farmers by the Agricultural and Marine Products Board. Tomato 
juice, valued at £2,004 was also exported during 1957. 


Pineapples 


Replacement plantings only were made during 1956 and 1957. 
During this period exports were negligible, the greater portion of 
the crop being consumed locally as fresh or canned fruit. The bulk of 
the crop is now canned and the export trade has dwindled to 
negligible proportions. 


Citrus 

The citrus industry has continued to expand, and there is a constant 
demand from all islands for the budded citrus plants produced at the 
Government Experimental Station. The bulk of the fruit is shipped 
to Nassau for sale in the local market. 


Bananas 

Banana production continued to increase during the past two 
years, but it is still necessary to allow foreign importations in order 
to meet the local demand at certain seasons of the year. 


Pigeon Peas and Beans 

Peas and beans are popular items of diet in the Colony. During 
1956 some 3,500 bushels were produced. In 1957 the estimated 
production was 3,400 bushels. The major portion of the pea and 
bean crop was marketed by the Bahamas Produce Exchange. 


Sisal 


No new acreages were planted during 1956 and 1957 but cuttings 
were still made from the old plantings. The bulk of the sisal now 
produced is used in the manufacture of local handicrafts. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Agricultural and Marine Products Board is responsible for the 
development of agriculture in the Colony. The Board consists of a 
chairman and four members who are appointed annually by the 
Governor. The departmental staff comprises a Director of Agricul- 
ture, a Senior Agricultural Officer, a Veterinary Officer, a Livestock 
Officer and 23 subordinate staff. 

The principal aim of the Board is to foster and encourage the 
development of agriculture, animal husbandry and the fisheries of the 
Colony. The agricultural policy is directed to achieving self-sufficiency 
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as far as staple food crops are concerned and to encouraging the 
growing of cash crops for export. The principal research being con- 
ducted at the Experimental Station, Nassau, consists of observational 
trials of new varieties of basic food crops which show promise of 
increasing local food production. Crops tested during the period 
under review were onions, field corn, sweet corn, tomatoes and 
cantaloupes. The storage qualities of several varieties of onions were 
also being tested. In connection with a scheme to encourage the 
development of improved pastures in the Colony, six varieties of 
grass were being tested in an attempt to find grasses suitable for the 
year-round production of fodder. In order to increase the fruit pro- 
duction of the Colony, grafted fruit trees such as citrus and avocados 
are produced and sold to farmers throughout the Colony at a 
nominal cost. 

The policy of the Board in regard to the prevention of insect pests 
and diseases was vigorously pursued throughout the period under 
review. Insecticides for the control of scale insects are made available 
to the public at a nominal fee and inspectors of the Board are 
constantly on the lookout for an abnormal increase in insect popula- 
tions in order to prevent these from reaching the epidemic stage. 


Agricultural Extension 

Technical advice on such problems as plant nutrition, disease and 
insect control was given to the leading agricultural enterprises in the 
Colony. An increasing number of residents of Nassau and the Out 
Islands are taking advantage of the services of the Board, seeking 
advice on fruit culture and the control of plant pests. 


Credit Facilities 

There are no credit facilities available to farmers other than the 
advances of seed and fertilizer made by the Board for the production 
of crops such as tomatoes and onions. Advances are recovered as the 
products are sold. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The bulk of the livestock in the Colony, other than poultry, is owned 
by peasant farmers. Approximately half of the poultry is owned by 
Eleuthera Limited of Hatchet Bay, Eleuthera, the most important 
agricultural undertaking in the Colony. The following table shows 
the estimated numbers of livestock: 


1956 1957 
Horses 3,660 3,600 
Horned Cattle 3,500 3,550 
is 22,200 22,250 
Goats 14,200 14,250 
Swine . . Ps ‘ F 10,000 10,300 
Poultry . . . . 406,800 407,000 


Approximately 600 gallons of milk per day are produced in the 
Colony. Other milk requirements are imported from the United States. 
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In 1956, 5,523 hides and skins were exported at a value of £1,086, 
compared with 9,520 valued at £1,304 in 1957. There is no processing 
of animal products in the Colony. 

An epidemic of swine fever occurred during the latter part of 1956. 
It was rapidly brought under control. 

The importance of animal husbandry to agricultural development 
in the Colony has always been stressed by the Board of Agriculture, 
and the Board supplies from time to time pure-bred animals to 
farmers on the Out Islands for the improvement of native stock. 


FORESTRY 
Important Events 

(a) During 1956 the Abaco Lumber Company, who previously 
held the timber concessions in respect of the islands of Grand 
Bahama and Great Abaco, assigned their concessions to Owens- 
Illinois of the Bahamas, Ltd., and the latter company immediately 
discontinued lumber production on the island of Grand Bahama and 
embarked upon a new utilisation plan based on the production of 
pulpwood and a 30-year rotation. This shift from lumber to pulp- 
wood, which requires only a 30-year felling cycle, is considered most 
desirable by some experts—on the grounds that the pine forests of 
the Colony can only produce a sustained yield if worked on a 
rotation period much shorter than the 75 years required for lumber 
production, and if more of the available resources are utilised. The 
new pulpwood industry fulfills these requirements, as it can be 
operated on a 30-year rotation period and a larger percentage of the 
available timber resources will be utilised. It has been assessed that 
only about 35 per cent to 40 per cent of the growing stock is used 
when exploitation is confined to lumber production only—the 
temaining 60 per cent to 65 per cent of the growing stock being either 
lost as waste or left uncut, in which latter case a large percentage 
either perishes or becomes stagnated. On the other hand, utilization 
of the forests for pulpwood will enable the operators to use over 
80 per cent of the growing stock and, because of this, they will be 
able to establish a sustained yield and still make economic coupes 
under a continuous felling programme. Under such a utilization plan, 
they will be able to return to the initial coupe by the time the last 
area is exploited and obtain an equal or greater volume of timber 
from the regeneration established in that period—about 30 years. 
This new industry promises well for the future stability of the forest 
industry—as it will eliminate the periods of idleness, which were 
inevitable with umber as the sole forest product, and it will produce 
higher yields and ancillary benefits from our forest resources. 

(6) During the period under review work continued on the 10-acre 
Research Plot located on Crown Land in the island of New Provi- 
dence. Here, all pine trees over 6 feet in girth are being measured. 
numbered and accurately plotted on the ground plan of the area and 
a permanent record of growth statistics and other silvicultural data 
is being compiled. During the past two years over 3,000 seedlings of 
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the primary broadleaf timber species were raised in the nursery 
which has been established on one section of the Research Plot. 
These seedlings are being used on experimental afforestation projects 
in New Providence and in the Eastern Islands—along the lines 
recommended in the 1952 Report by Mr. E. W. March, then Con- 
servator of Forests, Jamaica, after his survey of the Forest Conditions, 
Tree Growth, and Wild Life Protection in the Eastern Bahama 
Islands. Efforts continue to be made to encourage private land owners 
to reafforest their denuded areas, by offering them free supplies of 
timber seedlings raised in our nursery. 

(c) The five-acre plot which was planted out on Cat Island with 
mahogany and cedar seedlings during 1955, has gradually been 
increased to 10acres as further supplies of mahogany, cedar and horse- 
flesh seedlings raised in New Providence Nursery became available. 

(da) The incidence of forest fires on Grand Bahama, Andros and 
Abaco Islands was remarkably low during the period under review 
and it is hoped that the efforts to educate the public have contributed 
in some measure to this improved position. In New Providence there 


- were no forest fires during the period 1956 to 1957—due largely to 





the vigilance of the Rangers and the co-operation of the public, who 
are gradually beginning to appreciate the value of the forests and the 
need for preserving this valuable heritage. During the period under 
teview three miles of additional 50-foot fire trails were constructed 
through the main block of pine forests on New Providence Island 
and a strip down the centre of two miles of these fire trails was 
improved to make them accessible by truck for fire-fighting purposes. 
Also a campaign was pursued to enlist the co-operation of the public 
and additional posters and warning signs were displayed at strategic 
points. These preventive measures will be further extended during 
1958 with plans to expand the existing system of fire lanes, to install 
fire wells along all the access routes for more effective fire-fighting 
measuresand to erect additional warning signs and educational posters. 


Areas and Types of Forests 
The Western Bahama Islands are estimated to have approximately 


- 800,000 acres of forests, comprising 700,000 acres of pine forests 
| and approximately 100,000 acres of sub-tropical broadleaf forests, 


made up as follows: 








Communal 
Area in Acres 


Crown Private Freehold 
Area in Acres Area in Acres 





































Ex- In- Ex- | In- Ex- | In- 
Total | ploit- | acces- | Total | ploit- | acces-| Total | ploit- | acces- 
able | sible able | sible able | sible 
Pine 650,000} 390,000} 260,000) 50,000} 40,000} 10,000 Nil | Nil 
Forest 
Broadleaf | 70,000 , Nil | Nil 
Forest (Estimated) (Estimated) | (Estimated) 
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Most of the original forests of the Eastern Islands have been cut 
down to make way for agricultural pursuits and only scrub regrowth 
is now found on these islands. Plans for the reafforestation of the 
Eastern Islands are now being studied and small experimental plots 
have already been started on two of them. The knowledge gained 
from these experimental plots will be used to formulate a sound 
ae ra of reafforestation when funds for this purpose become 
ay. ic. 


Policy and Methods of Management 


As can be seen from the table above, most of the forests in the 
Colony are the property of the Crown, but control over the exploita- 
tion of the pine forests of the Crown is governed by the terms of 
certain licences which were issued over 52 years ago. The concessions 
under which these pine forests are worked confer such a measure of 
freedom on the licensees that rigid control is rendered difficult. 
However, the licence in respect of Andros Island does stipulate that 
fellings must be restricted to trees above 6 inches in diameter and to 
defined blocks not exceeding 15,000 acres, while the licences in 
respect of Grand Bahama and Abaco Islands provide that adequate 
seed bearers (selected by the Crown) shall be left on all cut over 
areas and that fellings shall not exceed 1,250,000 cords in any 10-year 
period. As a result of these controls and because the operating 
companies have always faithfully observed both the letter and the 
spirit of these restrictions, the Crown’s pine forests have not suffered 
any damage from over-exploitation. No commercial exploitation of 
the limited and scattered broadleaf forests is possible and they are 
used mainly for supplies of hardwood for the local boat building 
industry and a limited amount for cabinet making, building materials, 
ornaments, etc. No real management of these broadleaf forests 
exists. 

The basic points of the Forest Policy have been defined during the 
past nine years on advice from the Conservator of Forests, Jamaica, 
and two Forestry Advisers to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and envisage: 

(1) The early introduction of suitable legislation which will 
provide for the dedication of all areas that must remain 
permanently under forest as either Forest Reserves or 
Dedicated Forests and which will establish the legal machinery 
to ensure protection, conservation and the proper manage- 
ment and exploitation of these forests. 


(2) That no areas that are naturally suited to the Bahamas Pine | 
shall be allowed to become denuded of its forests and applied | 





to other forms of land utilization. The proposed Forest | 
Legislation makes provision for Government to exercise | 


control in this respect and makes it an offence for anyone 
to convert those forests which have been declared “‘Protected 
Forest Areas” under the law to any other form of land use. 
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(3) A sustained yield, under any approved scheme of utilization, 
must be the main objective of the forest policy. At present, 
the approved utilization scheme for Grand Bahama and 
Abaco Islands calls for pulpwood as the primary crop, as 
such a utilization plan requires only a 30-year cycle and 
seems best suited for the slow growing yellow pine species 
found in this Colony—because it can effect both a sustained 
yield and a maximum yield and thereby produce a stable 
forest industry and eliminate the long periods of idleness to 
which the forests are now subject. In the case of Andros 
Island, the preferred utilization plan is still based on lumber 
as the primary product, but it is doubtful whether this can 
be sustained for many more years. 

(4) The Crown Forests to be gradually handed over to the 
Bahamas Government, within the terms of the existing 
licences, and the Bahamas Government shall thereupon 
dedicate these forests to be Nationa} Forests. All areas 
released from the terms of the existing licences to be managed 
thereafter under proper silvicultural methods—the recom- 
mended method being a virtua] clear felling system, with 
sufficient good seed-bearers left standing until regeneration 
is established beyond vulnerability to fire, and full utilization 
to be made of all the timber so felled. 

(5) The establishment of Research Plots, on fully representative 
sections, where growth statistics and other silvicultural data 

ill be collected—to provide the necessary knowledge on 
which a proper prescription for the future management of 
these forests can be based. 


Organisation of the Forest Industry 


Organized forest industry in the Bahamas is confined to the pine 
forests and is presently carried on by three companies—two pro- 
ducing lumber and one pulpwood. On the average 5,700,000 board 
feet of lumber produced locally goes each year to local consumption and 
the remainder is exported—mainly to territories in the Caribbean area. 

All pulpwood produced locally is exported to Florida, U.S.A. 

Some pit props for the English market were produced from the 
Grand Bahama forests in the early part of 1956, but this ceased when 
the pulpwood industry was established there. The operating com- 
panies are as follows: 

(a) Owens-Illinois of the Bahamas (a subsidiary of Owens- 
Illinois of the U.S.A.), with plant at Riding Point on the 
north-eastern coast of Grand Bahama Island, operates on 
Crown lands and produces pulpwood for its own processing 
plant in Florida, U.S.A. Rate of production at the end of 
1957 was at 65,000 cords per annum. 

(6) The Bahamas Lumber Company, Limited, with processing 
plant at Stafford Creek on the island of Andros, operates on 
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Crown land and produces lumber, both for local consumption 
and for export. Average annual production is 5,440,000 
superficial feet. 

(c) The Andros Island Company, Limited (formerly Kari 
Claridge Enterprise but now owned by Kenneth Parker of 
the Parker Pen Company), operates a small processing plant 
on a 17,000 acre block of privately-owned land near Mastic 
Point, on the island of Andros and produces lumber for 
local consumption and for export. Exact figures on produc- 
tion are not available but it is known that their rate of 
production fluctuates from year to year. It is estimated that 
they produce an average of about 1,500,000 superficial feet 
of lumber per annum. 


Marketing 


Of the lumber produced 42 per cent was marketed locally and 58 
per cent in the Caribbean area. 

All pit props were marketed in England. 

All pulpwood extracted by Owens-Illinois of the Bahamas was 
shipped to their own processing plant in Florida, U.S.A., where it 
was manufactured into cartons and a variety of other containers. 

No data on prices paid to producers are available. 


Timber Exploited and Statistics of Production 


The main exploited timber is yellow pine (pinus caribaea) and the 
statistics of production for the two year period ending 31st December, 
1957, are as follows: 


ae Bahama Lumber |_ Andros Island 








Co., Ltd., from 
f ey id pera tones Totals 
at ros 
ae pen Island 
board feet board feet board feet board feet 
LUMBE 
1956. 6,549,311 5,169,612 2,000,000 13,718,923 
1957. Nil 5,471,300 1,000,000 6,471,300 
(estimated) 
PULP- 
WOOD cords cords 
1956. 3,081 -67 Nil Nil 3,081 -67 
1957. 56,367 -572 Nil Nil 56,367 -572 
PIT Produced solely by Abaco Lumber Co. from Crown Total 
PROPS , Land at Grand Bahama Island oe 
cu. fathoms cu. fathoms 
. 1956. 1,257 


1957. Nil 
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In addition to the above some pine timber was cut and used for 
charcoal burning, mainly on New Providence Island, and a small 
amount of hardwood was collected and used locally—but no reliable 
production figures are available for these subsidiary forest products. 
The following quantities were exported: 





Quantity Value 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
ft. ft. £ 
Lomber 9,396,000 6,884,000 314,141 119,979 
cor. , 
Pulpwood 5 : _ 23,629 _— ‘| 193,088 
cu. fath. cu. fath. of MEST Fa 
Pit Props P J 3,005 185 45,984 1,132. 
cut. fe : 


36 
2,147 





Structure of Forestry Department 


At present, there is no separate Forestry Department for the 
Bahamas, but there is a small Forestry Section, forming a part of the 
Crown Lands Office, which carries out the functions of a Forestry 

ent. The Chief Administrative Officer of this Forestry 
Section is the Crown Lands Officer and the staff comprises a Forest 
Supervisor and eight Rangers. The Forest Supervisor‘has his head- 
quarters in New Providence but he maintains close supervision over 
all of the forest areas by regular visits to the Out Islands. Three of 
the Rangers (two full-time and one part-time) are stationed in New 
Providence Island and the remaining five Rangers (all part-time) are 
stationed on Abaco Island, which has been completely cut over and 
is now in the process of regeneration. 

The efforts of the Staff are mainly directed towards the protection 
and preservation of the forests—from fire disease and plundering— 
and the supervision of the workings of the operating companies. 
Also, a limited amount of research is carried out to determine the 
factors governing growth, regeneration and insect infestation, to 
evolve effective fire-protection measures and to ascertain the effects 
of fire on soil conditions, growth and regeneration. — 


FISHERIES 


There is no separate fisheries department. The supervision and pro- 
tection of the fisheries is carried out by the Agricultural and Marine 
Products Board which employs a principal Marine Inspector and 
four sub-inspectors. Conservation rules have been passed in an 


attempt to protect the fisheries for the fishermen. 
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Fishing in the Colony is confined to the coastal areas, the Little 
Bahama Bank and the Great Bahama Bank being the chief fishing 
grounds. It is estimated that 1,500 men are engaged in fishing. Most 
fishing craft are owned by individual fishermen, there being no 
organized scheme for financing the fishing industry. 

Nassau provides the chief market for fishing consumed locally. 
The ports of Miami and West Palm Beach in the State of Florida are 
Be principal markets for crawfish and scalefish exported from the 

ahamas. 


Fishing for Export 

The season for crawfish is confined to the period from the Ist 
October to the 15th March. All crawfish for export are caught under 
licence issued by the Agricultural and Marine Products Board. 
During 1956, 12,627 cwt. of crawfish valued at £172,957 were exported, 
compared with 7,857 cwt. valued at £196,089 in 1957. 

A large proportion of these fishermen engage in scalefishing after 
the close of the crawfish season. Scalefish are generally caught by 
nets, fish traps and hand lines. In 1956, 914 cwt. of scalefish, valued 
at £858, were exported to Florida, compared with 185 cwt. valued at 
£411 in 1957. The principal fish exported are grouper, red snapper 
and mutton fish. 


Fishing for the Local Market 
There are 14 auxiliary power boats fishing for the local market at 
Nassau. They are equipped with purse seine nets for deep-sea fishing 
-and traps for scalefish. In addition, there are about 34 sailing boats, 
ranging in size from five to twenty tons which also land fish at 
Nassau. It is estimated that there are about 300 dayboats which fish 
around the other islands. 


Sponge 

The sponge beds which have been closed since September 1949, 
due to the devastation caused by a marine disease, were opened to 
fishing, with the exception of the Bights of Andros, for a three-month 
period commencing Ist January, 1956. The value of the sponge sold 
on the local market was £27,234. 

In 1957 the beds were opened to fishing from the 16th April to the 
15th June. The sponge gathered sold on the local market for £29,938. 


Turtle 

During 1956, 2,576 Ib. of turtle shell were inspected at Nassau 
and approximately 21 tons of turtle meat were marketed locally. In 
1957, 2,095 Ib. of turtle shell were inspected and approximately 20 
tons of meat marketed. Turtle shell exports were valued at £1,674 in 
1956 and £5,036 in 1957. 
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Conch 

It is estimated that 12 tons of conch (Strombus gigus) is sold 
annually in the Nassau market; 857,043 shells valued at £5,211 were 
exported in 1956 and 217,800 shells valued at £4,097 in 1957. 


Other Marine Exports 
1956 Value 1957 Value 
£ ae 
Salt 36,620 159, 
” (781, 000 bushels) (3,176, 000. Bache) 

Marine Curios . 3,943 4,247 

Shell and Straw-work . 12162 8,824 

Beach Shells. 5 14,361 10,740 
Processing 


There are three processing plants at Nassau which handle frozen 
lobster tails and fish fillets for export. 


MINING 


The property in all petroleum in the Colony is vested in the Bahamas 
Government to whom must be paid all fees, rents and royalties. The 
types of oil prospecting and mining are: 
(a) oil exploration, 
(5) oil prospecting, and 
(c) oil mining. 
Royalties are paid as laid down in section 13 of the Petroleum 
ct: 


“Royalties. 13.—(1) The licensee under an oil prospecting licence 
and the lessee under an oil mining lease shall pay the royalties 
hereunder specified at such time and for such periods as the Board 
shall determine: 

(a) on crude oil won and saved twelve and one-half per centum 

of the selling value thereof; 

(6) on natural gas twelve and one-half per centum of the selling 
value of actual sales thereof: Provided that in respect of any 
natural gas sold to other persons holding oil prospecting 
licences or oil mining leases in the Colony for repressuring 
the natural oil reservoir the rate of royalty shall be reduced 
to one-half of the rate specified in this subsection; and 

(c) on casinghead petroleum spirit won and saved twelve and 
one-half per centum of sixty per centum of the selling value 
thereof when the yield does not exceed two Imperial gallons 
per one thousand cubic feet of gas treated and twelve and 
one-half per centum of one hundred per centum of the 
selling value thereof when the yield exceeds two Imperial 
gallons per one thousand cubic feet of gas treated. 
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In ascertaining the amount of royalties payable under this sub- 

- section, the licensee shall be entitled to deduct from the quantity 
of crude oil and casinghead petroleum spirit won and saved, the 
quantity, ascertained according to a method approved by the 

Board, of any oil or products thereof or of casinghead petroleum 

spirit used during such period by the licensee for the purpose of 

carrying on drilling and production operations and pumping and 
transporting to field storage and refineries. 

The selling value of any crude oil, natural gas or casinghead 
petroleum spirit shall be such value as may be determined by 
mutual agreement between the Board and the licensee or the lessee 
or by arbitration. 

(2) From the amount of royalties payable in respect of any one 
year of the term of an oil prospecting licence or an oil mining lease 
there shall be deducted the amount of the certain yearly rent 
prescribed and actually paid in respect of that year. 

(3) The Government shall pay: 

(a) To the Crown, 25 per cent of the royalties on any petroleum 
derived from wells on Crown land and on alienated land in 
respect of which petroleum rights have been reserved to the 
Crown; and 

(6) To the owner of the surface of any land in respect of which 
petroleum rights have not been reserved to the Crown, 25 
per cent of the royalties on any petroleum derived from 
wells on such land; and 

(c) To the Crown, 25 per cent of the royalties on any petroleum 
derived from wells on any submarine area.” 

The Petroleum Board (a Government body) is responsible for the 
issuing of concessions for oil exploration, prospecting, and mining 
in the Colony. 

Geological surveys have been conducted by the companies holding 
oil exploration concessions. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


There are no co-operative societies other than 17 Tomato Growers’ 
Associations on the islands of Eleuthera and Cat Island and the 65 
Farmers’ Associations scattered throughout the Colony. The Agri- 
cultural and Marine Products Board markets the tomato crop and 
deducts any advances made by it from the proceeds of each consign- 
ment until the entire indebtedness is liquidated. The Produce 
Exchange, a Government Agency, also markets and sells farm produce 
for the Farmers’ Associations. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
Department and Policy 


The Board of Education is responsible for all education, except 
that given in the secondary schools which are conducted under 
separate Acts. The Director of Education is the technical adviser to 
the Board. 


The policy of the Board is to raise the standard of education in 
the Colony and in particular to encourage pupils with ability, to 
temain at school after the statutory leaving age of 14 years in order 
to obtain the Cambridge Certificate in technical or domestic subjects, 
and to encourage those who have left school to improve their 
educational attainments by attending continuation classes. 


Expenditure 


The Government is responsible for the expenditure on public 
primary schools and the Government High School and for grants 
in aid to certain other primary and secondary schools. The Board of 
Education spent £358,385 on primary education in 1956 and £356,946 
in 1957. No figures are available for the i on private or 
denominational] schools. 


Schools 


Primary Education is provided free by the Government. 
The numbers of schools, children on the roll and teaching staff as 
at December 1957 were: 





Staff (excluding 


Children A 
Number subordinate 
on Roll teachers) 
Primary Schools 
Board Schools. ‘ ‘ 111 282 
Aided Schools P 29 29 
Private and Denominational 42 42 
Secondary Schools 
Government High School . 1 8 
Aided Schools 3 3 
Private and Denominational 3 3 





29 
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Students Abroad 
The number of scholars abroad and courses s being taken were as 
follows: 





2 


United 





Accountancy * 
Domestic Science . 
Engineering . 
Theology 

Nursing 

Business 

Music . : 
Radio, T.V. . 
Architecture 
Dentistry 
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The numbers of students holding scholarships were as follows: 
Government Colonial Development 


Course Scholarship and Welfare 
Medicine : : 3 1 
Accountancy ‘ 3 1 — 
Domestic Science é : —_— — 
Engineering * 2 = 


Teacher Training 
A Teachers’ Training College was started in 1950 and closed down 


in 1957. 


Further Education 

Continuation classes in general subjects for students wishing to 
obtain their Bahamas Junior or Cambridge Senior Certificates have 
been in operation since 1947. Continuation classes in technical 
subjects were started in 1951. Owing to the fact that a science master 
could not be obtained the technical continuation classes were 
temporarily discontinued in 1955. 

Adult education, as such, has not yet been attempted. The lack of 
suitably qualified staff has been a handicap. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The climate of the Bahamas is conducive to good health. Pipe-borne 
water, which is regularly analysed and has a high standard of purity, 
a drainage and sewerage system, two ice plants and a cold-storage 
are to be found in Nassau. Several of the larger Out Island settle- 
ments have pipe-borne water supplies. 
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The Bahamas being subtropical have no real tropical diseases 
problems as such. The general state of health during the year 1957 
was satisfactory with no widespread severe epidemics but a mild 
epidemic of influenza, supposedly of the Asian type, but not proven, 


’ occurred towards the end of the year. 


No accurate statistics are available from the Out Islands and out- 
patients department. Reasonable in-patient returns are available but 
the overall epidemiological picture is one of “intelligent guessing’’. 

During late 1957 the whole system of recording of diseases was 
reviewed, and now follows the International Classification of 
Diseases. 


Vital Statistics 
1956 1957 
Birth rate per 1,000 population . ‘ : 30°6 25°3 
Death rate per 1,000 population . . 5 719 6:2 
Infant mortality rate (death under one year) 
per 1,000 live births F : ‘ ; 52-3 40-3 
Sull births regi: 72 51 


Of this group Tuberculosis is the major disease. During 1957 
contact tracing with B.C.G. vaccination of negative Mantoux con- 
tacts was increasingly carried out. 

Venereal diseases are well controlled today but contact tracing is 
extremely difficult. Social morality does not give the diseases the 
stigma given elsewhere. 

The Dysenteries are directly referrable to areas of poor santitation 
supply areas or contaminated water. Ascariasis is very common, 
Amoebiasis is more and more discovered with deaths from amoebic 
abscesses recorded even in the very young. 

Malignant Diseases appear to be on the increase. Possibly improved 
social conditions and resultant longevity have a part to play in their 


very. 

Nutritional States. It is a fact that malnutrition, mostly of the 
protein-deficient type, is universal amongst the lower income group. 
In hospital 19 cases of Beri-beri with two deaths were recorded. 

Dental caries is very marked amongst school children, particularly 
after the second dentition. 

Anaemias are common, mainly of the secondary type, but gross 
anaemias treated in hospital in 1957 were 92 with 10 deaths. 

In scattered settlements on Out Islands, Scurvy has been found 
not infrequently because in the isolated island settlements fresh 
fruit and vegetables are only obtainable for a short period of the year. 

Hypertensive states show a remarkably high incidence and this is 
teceiving special study and research in co-operation with medical 
research authorities in the U.S.A. 
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Respiratory conditions are present in all age-groups and Bronco |‘ | 
pneumonia 149 cases with 28 deaths, Pneumonia (lobar) 210 cass 
with 32 deaths, and Chronic Bronchitis 139 cases and 2 deaths wer | 
recorded in hospital in 1957. Asthma would appear to be a relatively 
common complaint. 

Principle Causes of Deaths. The only accurate statistics are from, 
hospitals. n 





Epidemic, Endemic and Infectious Diseases 
Tumours ‘ : ? ‘ < 4 
Metabolic and Nutritional Disorders 
Anaemias : 3 : y a 
Vascular Disorders , x 
Diseases of the Central Nervous System 
Diseases of the Respiratory System . 
Diseases of the Digestive System 

Diseases of Genito Urinary System . 
Diseases of Reproductive System _ . 
Diseases of Early Infancy 

Senility é A ; 

Accidents and Injuri 


Of the 2,164 maternity cases admitted to hospital, 62 died, giving 
a maternal mortality rate of approximately 30 per thousand. Th 
infant mortality rate in hospital was approximately 17-6 per 1,00 
live births. 


SPBASBSRSSoONB 


Public Health Developments 


Garbage disposal was reorganised on a sanitary landfill method, | 
as was also the system of collection. 

Extension to the sewered areas of Nassau was controlled by th 
Public Works Department. 

Some extensions to the Nassau water supply were completed and 
some improvements were made in rural Out Island water supplies. 

Food handlers are inspected twice annually by law and establist- 
ments frequently inspected. Water, milk, ice-cream, meat and food- 
stuffs are continuously being examined and tested (bacteriological). 


Disease control programmes 


Poliomyelitis. Extensive vaccination campaigns were carried out 
and continue in the age-group 1-9 years, in New Providence, Grand ; - 
Bahama, Harbour Island and Eleuthera. : 

B.C.G. Vaccination of negative tuberculosis contacts was camied | * 
out in the Colony. Preliminary Mantoux testing and X-rays wet 
done where necessary. 

Venereal Diseases clinics continued and the incidence is wl 
controlled, but contact tracing proves most difficult. An experimen! 
with prolonged action penicillin is proceeding and appears to & 
most effective. : as : 


Arrival of His Excellency Sir Oswald Raynor Arthur, K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 


'784) 








The new International Airport at Windsor Field, Nassau, was opened 
for civilian and commercial traffic in November, 1957. 





Aerial view of the Harbour at Freeport, Grand Bahama. 





A leisurely ride in a Bahamas carriage takes visiterScpast one of Nassatt 
old walled gardens. 


. 
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Schools Medical Service. This was instituted with its own Schools 
Medical Officer in the latter half of 1957. In New Providence six 
schools were examined with a total of 2,030 children; in the Out 
Islands: Eleuthera, six schools with 572 children; Exuma, three 
schools with 235 children; and Bimini, one school with 178 children. 


Ante-Natal and Infant Welfare Services 


Measures taken to reduce infant mortality and preserve maternal 
health are based upon ante-natal, post-natal, and infant welfare 
clinics run by the District Nursing Service and Out Island doctors 
and nurses. 

Ninety-nine ante-natal clinics were held during 1957; they were 
attended by 3,812 patients. 

The Infant Welfare Service paid 6,839 visits to children under one 
year of age, and 11,112 visits to children over one; in all 10,295 
children were seen. 

The District Nursing Service paid 4,526 home visits. 


‘Medical Department 


The Medical and Public Health Service is administered by a Board 
of Health with the Chief Medical Officer as adviser. 

The following table shows the staff employed by the Government 
and the number of doctors and nurses in private practice: 


Government Mission Private 
Registered physicians (persons with degrees 
recognized both locally and in the metro- 
politan country) . 21 1 19 
Licensed physicians (persons with degrees 
recognized locally but not having metro- 


J politan recognition 3 nil nil nil 
Special categories (e.g. sub-assistant sur- 

geons) 3 nil 2 2 
Medical assistants (persons with advaticed 

medical training below the university level nil nil nil 


Nurses of senior training (persons with 

nursing training equivalent to that pro- 

vided in the metropolitan country) 3 15 nil nil 
Certified nurses (persons with certificates 

recognized locally but not paving metro- 

politan recognition) . : 87 nil 93 
Partially trained nurses. 3 NW nil nil 
Midwives of sen‘or training (persons with 

midwifery training equivalent to that pro- 

vided in the metropolitan country) . 15 nil nil 
Certified midwives (persons with certificates 

recognized focally but not having metro- 


politan recognition) . : 87 nil 93 
Partially trained midwives F y : 12 nil 63 
Sanitary inspector . on F ‘ 2 - pil nil 
Laboratory and X-ray technicians é . - 8 nil nil 


Pharmacists . ; - ‘ : 2 3 -nil . 80 
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Expenditure 

Overlapping occurs in the budget for curative, preventive and 
Public Health Services for both New Providence and the Out Islands 
and the budget must therefore be taken as one unit. Capital and 


recurrent expenditure for the year 1956 was £364,976 and 1957 
£413,610. 


a 





Public Health and Sanitation 


Under the Board of Health and the Chief Medical Officer public 
health and sanitation are cared for in the following sub-divisions: 
Out Islands. District Medical Officers as medical officers of 
health of their districts. Seven Sanitary Supervisors look after 
settlements. Public education is furthered by Out Island nurses. 
New Providence. General public health is cared for by that 
department and includes building control and inspection, food 
control and inspection (including examination of food handlers), 
meat inspection, water, milk and ice cream tests and examinations. 
Garbage Control is by the sanitary landfill method under the 
Public Health Department. 


ee Ee 


Preventive Public Health measures include: 


Schools Medical Service. 

Ante-, post-natal, and child welfare clinics. 

Tuberculosis control of contacts. 

Preventive mass inoculation for Poliomyelitis, Whooping nee 
Tetanus and Smallpox. 

Aedes aegypti control. 


An additional Capital Loan Vote of £317,000 for hospital extensions 
has been approved and will be implemented in 1958-59. 

The whole of the financial structure is provided by Government 
This is offset by relatively nominal fees for accommodation and 
services collected from the public attending hospitals. Extra technical 
and material assistance is given by W.H.O. through the Pan-Americas 
Sanitary Bureau for aedes aegypti control. 


ee a ee 


Government Medical Services 


Princess Margaret General Hospital of 250 beds caters for general 
medicine, surgery, maternity, eye conditions, paediatrics, and out- 
patients, X-ray laboratory and physiotherapy services are also 
available. Private accommodation (35 beds) is available. 

Mental Health. A mental hospital of 200 beds is extremely well run 
and has a high proportion of cures to its credit. 
A Tuberculosis and Aged and Infirm Hospital of approximately 180 

beds is about to be replaced by new buildings. The a eer new 
bed capacity will be approximately tuberculosis 170 beds and | 
geriatrics 100. 
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A Leprosarium containing approximately 15 patients is adminis- 
tered by the Department. 

Rock Sound Cottage Hospital, Eleuthera, caters for short-term and 
transfer patients. 

Inagua Cottage Hospital is maintained and supported financially 
by a joint Government-private firm in that island. 

A non-Government Institution is the Rassin Clinic, Nassau, 
privately operated. 

Research in Hypertensive States and Eclampsia is being conducted 
through the Chief Medical Officer and staff with assistance from 
research institutes in the United States of America. 

Field surveys of settlements in Out Islands have been started, for 
demographic purposes and future guidance of policy. 


Training of Staff 

Male and female Staff Nurses are trained by the Department for 
duties in hospitals, district nursing service and Out Island services. 
Private nurses are drawn from this category. The course is of four 
years’ duration and entry is a pass Junior Cambridge Certificate or 
equivalent in education. Numbers graduating vary each year from 
3ix to twelve. 

Outside the Colony, Health (or Sanitary) Inspectors are trained 
in Kingston, Jamaica, and other courses as the applicant desires in 
the United Kingdom or the United States of America. Scholarships 
ire granted for training medicine in the United Kingdom. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


[he principal housing needs in New Providence are for medium 
»riced two- and three-bedroom houses for middle and lower income 
rroups. Building costs are high, varying from 7s. to 10s. per cubic foot 
or domestic buildings. The main cause of this high cost is the 
1ecessity for importing practically all materials used in building. 
Inly sand, cracked rock, lime and pine timber are produced locally. 
~ocal labour is expensive but reasonably efficient. 

All housing programmes are in the hands of private enterprise 
ind no Government housing scheme was planned or executed during 
he period under review. 

In all new construction in New Providence only traditional style 
vuildings are permitted. The majority are built of concrete blocks 
vith poured reinforced concrete columns at the main corners and 
ntersections, and with a reinforced belt course under the eaves to 
vhich the wall plate and roof timbers are attached. This type of 
onstruction gives extra strength to a building to withstand hurri- 
anes which are liable to occur during the summer months. 

A statement of building permits issued in New Providence during 
956 and 1957, together with approximate costs, is given at 
\ ppendix I. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND WELFARE 


Social Insurance as a Government issue is not effected in the 
Bahamas. Normal Insurance Agencies within the Bahamas have, 
however, a growing population of subscribers to hospitalisation 
insurance policies, and benefits include hospital charges, maternity 
charges and professional expenses. During 1958 these policies will be 
reviewed in the light of Departmental changes. 

Various other voluntary lodges and societies have medical benefit 
schemes on a contributory basis as do also some private firms in 
Nassau. 

There is no specific social welfare department of Government, but 
all matters pertaining to the health of the community, care of 
paupers, aged and infirm included, public health and preventive 
services, comes under the aegis of the Medical Department. 


Protection and care of expectant mothers and children 

Ante- and post-natal clinics are held in all areas where a medical 
officer is stationed and in Nassau City and environs. This is run by 
the District Medical Officers, and the District Nursing Service in 
Nassau. Cases are referred to the Princess Margaret Hospital where 
necessary and children in need of care and attention to the privatels 
operated Ranfurly Home. 


Care of the Aged 

The responsibility for paupers including care of the aged and 
infirm rests upon the department. Rations are distributed through 
Out Island Commissioners and the Princess Margaret Hospital. 
Nassau. Infirm and ill are dealt with in the Prospect Hospital wards. 


Care and Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 


The privately sponsored Cripple Children’s Committee deals with 
cripples through the Princess Margaret Hospital District Nursing 
Service and kind offices of Dr. Burbacher and Mr. Finnieston of 
Miami 

Other handicapped persons are dealt with through the Red Cross 
Society, private individuals and friends. Lepers are catered for by the 
Department 

Prevention of Prostitution. The curative aspect is the responsibility 
of the Department, as is also contact tracing. 

Community Welfare operates an Out Island medical service. 
particularly to those areas not covered by a District Medical Officer. 
They have one qualified doctor. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


An Industrial School for male juvenile delinquents is maintained in 
New Providence. The ages of the inmates are from 10 to 16 years 
and the school is divided into two groups: juniors of 10 to 14 years, 
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and seniors of 14 to 16 years. The school population at the end of 
1956 was 72, compared with 82 at the end of 1957. The average age 
of the boys was 13-4 years. The institution is staffed by a Superin- 
iendent, an Assistant Superintendent, a Chaplain (part-time), 10 male 
overseers and one matron. The boys are taught building, carpentry, 
masonry, painting, tailoring, and gardening. 

Elementary education is provided daily for boys in the Junior 
age-group. A Visiting Committee is responsible for the control and 
management of the school. A Probation Officer and an Assistant 
Probation Officer supervise the ‘‘after-care’”’ of the boys. A system 
of release on licence was introduced in 1955. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Firty-Two Acts were passed in 1956 and 82 in 1957; the most 
important of these were: 


1956 


The Civil Service Commission Act, 1956, established a Civil Service 
Commission. 

The Public Service Act, 1956, relating to the salaries and conditions 
of service of members of the public service of the colony. 

The Pensions (Increases) Act, 1956, provided increases of pensions 
and special pensions payable in respect of services in the public 
service of the Colony, and repeals the Pensions (Temporary Increases) 
Act, 1945, and the Pensions (Devaluation Allowances) Act, 1952. 

The Public Officer’s Acting Allowances Act, 1956, provided for 
the payment of acting allowances to Public Officers. 

The Prison Department (Salaries and Allowances) Act, 1956, 
provided new salaries and housing allowances for subordinate officers 
of the Prison Department. 

The Industrial School] (Salaries) Act, 1956, provided new salaries 
for subordinate officers of the Industrial School. 


The Electricity Act, 1956 provided for the establishment of a 
corporation to be known as the Bahamas Electricity Corporation 
and for the exercise and performance by the corporation of functions 
relating to the supply of electricity in New Providence and certain 
other matters; for the transfer to the corporation of electrical instal- 
lations owned by the Government of the Colony; for the amendment 
and consolidation of a law relating to electrical installation and the 
generation, supply and use of electricity and for the purpores con- 
tected with the matters aforesaid. 
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The Bahamas Broadcasting and Television Commission Act, 1956, 
provided for the establishment of a commission to carry on a broad- 
casting and television service in the Colony and for matters connected 
therewith. 

The Memorial Scholarships Act, 1956, established fitting 
memorials to the late Honourable Harcourt Gladstone Malcolm, 
C.B.E., K.C., J.P.; the late Honourable Sir George Henry Johnson. 
Kt.; the late Honourable William Christopher Barnett Johnson, 
O.B.E.; the late Honourable Alfred Francis Adderley, C.B.E., J.P.; 
oc toe Honourable Sir Aubrey Kenneth Solomon, Kt., C.B.E., 

.C., J.P. 

The Government High School Loan Act, 1956, authorised the 
raising of a loan for the purposes of constructing a new Government 
High School. 

The Grand Bahama Club (Extension, Reconstruction and Re- 
habilitation) Act, 1956, facilitated the extension, reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of the Grand Bahama Club at West End, Grand 
Bahama. 

The Legitimacy Act, 1956, amended the law relating to children 
born out of wedlock. 

The Statute Law Revision Act, 1956, promoted the revision of the 
Statute Law of the Colony by repealing enactments which were 
superfluous, or had ceased to be enforced; or had become unnecessary 
and authorised the omission of various enactments from any revised 
edition of the law of the Colony; and perpetuated the operation ofa 
’ temporary enactment and the purposes connected with the matters 
aforesaid. 

The Out Island Improvement Act, 1956, appropriated certain 
moneys for the improvement of the Out Islands. 

The Appropriation Act, 1956, appropriated divers sums of money 
for and towards defraying the expenses of the Government and for 
other purposes therein mentioned. 


1957 


The Statue Law Revised Edition Act 1957 provided for the prepara- 
tion and publication of a new and revised edition of the Statue Law 
of the Colony and facilitated the reprinting of amended Acts. 

The Flags and Coats of Arms Act, 1957, imposed restrictions on 
the flying of certain flags and the use of the Royal Coat of Arms and 
the Coat of Arms of the Bahama Islands. 

The Acquisition of Land (Special Application) Act, 1957, applied 
the provisions of the Acquisition of Land Act for the purpose of 
agreements made between the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United States of 
America concerning a long-range proving ground for guided missiles, 
and oceanographic research stations and for the purposes of other 
agreements which may be made between the said Governments, and 
repealed the Acquisition of Land Act, 1952. 
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The Long-Range Proving Ground and Oceanographic Research 
Station (Exemptions) Act, 1957, implemented certain provisions of 
agreements made between the Governments of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United States of 
America concerning a long-range proving ground for guided missiles 
and oceanographic research stations and provided for the implement- 
ing of like provisions of other agreements which may be made 
between the said Governments, and repealed the Bahamas Long- 
Range Proving Ground (Exemptions) Act, 1950, and the United 
ori of America Naval Experimental Facility (San Salvador) Act, 
1954. 

The Airfields Construction Act, 1957, regulated the construction 
of airfields in the CoJony. 

The Matrimonial Causes Validation Act, 1957, validated certain 
decrees of divorce within the Colony. 

The Customs Duty (Most Favoured Nation Tariff) Act, 1957, 
authorised the levying of duties of Customs specified in Most 
Favoured Nation Tariff Agreements. 

The Water Skiing Control (New Providence) Act, 1957, provided 
for the control of water skiing along the shore of New Providence. 
ia Amendment Act, 1957, amended the Petroleum 

1945. 

The Out Island Taxi Cab Act, 1957, provided for the registration 

of Taxi Cabs and the licensing of the drivers thereof on the Out 


The Animals (Control of Experiment) Act, 1957, provided for the 
control of experiments on living animals. 
The Old Age Pensions Act, 1957, provided pensions for aged 


persons. 

The General Improvements Act, 1957, appropriated certain 
moneys for improvements in New Providence and the Out Islands. 

The Lyford Cay Development Company, Limited, Agreement and 
Road Diversion Act, 1957, authorised the entering into of an agree- 
ment with the. Lyford Cay Development Company, Limited, and 
Edward Plunket Taylor, C.M.G., for the development of certain 
Property situate at the western end of the island of New Providence 
and authorised the diversion of a certain portion of West Bay Street 
Tunning through the said development. 

The Conveyancing and Law of Property Amendment Act, 1957, 
amended the Conveyancing and Law of Property Act. 

The Infirmary, Tuberculosis Sanatorium and Dredger Loan Act, 
1957, authorised the raising of a loan for the construction of an 
infirmary, tuberculosis sanatorium and dredger. 

The Memorial Scholarships Act, 1957, repealed and re-enacted 
the Memorial Scholarships Act, 1956. 

The Labour Conciliation Board Act, 1957, repealed and replaced 
the Labour Board Act, 1946. 
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The Major Public Works (Out Islands) Act, 1957, appropriated 
certain moneys for the purpose of carrying out major public work: 
in the Out Islands. 

The Appropriation Act, 1957, appropriated divers sums of money 
for and towards defraying the expenses of the Government and fo: 
other purposes therein mentioned. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


Law and Courts 
The law of the Colony is: 

(a) The common law of England as it existed at the time of the 
settlement of the Colony, subject to the exceptions mentioned 
in the Declaratory Act (Chapter 2, Statutes, Revised Edition. 
1957); 

(6) Statutes of the Imperial Parliament when of general applica- 
tion or specifically applied; 

(c) Statutes of the Colonial Legislature. 


The Supreme Court of the Colony, which sits in Nassau, is 
presided over by the Chief Justice, and its jurisdiction is that of a 
High Court of England. An appeal, in civil matters, lies from the 
Supreme Court to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The 
Supreme Court sits throughout the year as occasion requires, but 
sessions are held quarterly for disposal of criminal cases and civil 
actions listed for trial by jury. 

There are two Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates stationed in 
Nassau. Appeals from their courts lie to the Supreme Court. Magis- 
terial powers are also exercised by Commissioners in charge of 
Districts in the Out Islands and by some Justices of the Peace 
empowered to try cases singly. Appeals from these courts lie to the 
Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates, who conduct a circuit from 
time to time among the Out Islands, to hear any appeals and to 
dispose of such cases as are triable only, in original jurisdiction, by a 
Circuit Justice. The Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates, Com- 
missioners and, where so empowered, Justices of the Peace are also 
responsible for conducting preliminary inquiries into indictable 
offences triable by the Supreme Court. 

Payment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable cases 
The Penal Code provides for placing offenders on pope when 
they come under the care of a Probation Officer. 
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Prevalence of Crime 


The following table shows the number of cases dealt with by the 
Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates and by the Supreme Court in the 
sast five years: 





Magistrates’ Court Supreme Court 
oe Civil Criminal Civil Criminal 

Cases Cases Cases Cases 
1953. ‘ F 2,613 2,696 295 62 
1954, : P 2,598 6,193 264 119 
955). Z : 3,263 5,860 -392 105 
1956. ‘ < 3,099 4,436 371 100 
1957, : £ 2,185 4,781 286 82 





Prosecutions for traffic offences were as follows: 


1956 ; . 2,612 prosecutions 
1957 ‘ . 3,470 prosecutions 


In the Supreme Court the figures for 1957 showed a decrease in 
stiminal cases to 82, while the civil cases, if the figures for 1954-55 
be compared with the figures for 1956-57, showed an increase of one. 
There is nothing of importance to mention in regard to the civil 
cases. However, with regard to the criminal cases, there was an 
increase in crimes of violence. In 1956 there were three charges of 
murder, two of which were reduced to manslaughter and one with- 
drawn, two cases of attempted murder in both of which the persons 
were acquitted. In 1957 there were five cases of murder, in three of 
which the sentence was commuted to life imprisonment, one was 
acquitted and in the last the law took its course. There were four 
cases of attempted murder in 1957, in two of these the charges were 
reduced to lesser offences, for which convictions were obtained, one 
was acquitted and the last person was convicted and sentenced to 
10 years’ imprisonment with hard labour. In both 1956 and 1957 
‘here were seven cases of manslaughter, in four of which the jury 
acquitted the persons charged. There were also six cases involving 
zlection irregularities; five of rape and three of attempted rape. 
Housebreaking and stealing were still the most frequent offences. 


POLICE 


Establishment and Distribution 


The Bahamas Police Force was established by an Act of Legis- 
lature in 1864. The present authorised establishment of the Force is 
as follows: one Commissioner of Police, one Deputy Commissioner, 
two Superintendents, one Deputy Superintendent, three Assistant 
Superintendents, eight Inspectors, 17 Sergeants, 26 Corporals and 
253 Constables. 
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The Bahamas Police is a semi-military force, there being no 
Imperial troops or defence force in the Colony. It is equipped with 
rifles and automatic weapons. All ceremonial] parades, guards and 
sentries are provided by the Force. 

A Band of 21 instruments is maintained. 

The headquarters of the Police Force is in Nassau, New Providence, 
where the main strength js concentrated and training undertaken. 
For civil police duties the Force is organised into headquarters, one 
depot and training school and two street duty divisions. It has a 
motor transport section consisting of 20 vehicles, nine of which are 
equipped with two-way radio telephones. A criminal investigation 
section maintains photographic and finger print records. 

The City of Nassau is divided into beats which are regularly 
patrolled from two police stations and two sub-stations. The rural 
areas of New Providence are patrolled from two sub-stations. 

The Out Islands generally are policed by a force of 82 local 
constables under the supervision of the Out Island Commissioners. 
In certain of the more developed islands, constables of the regular 
force are stationed for duty for periods of one year. The local 
constables are supplemented by 647 district constables appointed 
annually and paid only when called out for duty. 

In 1957 a Police Station was opened at Freeport on the island of 
Grand Bahama, during the construction of the harbour of Freeport. 

The Force is also the Fire Brigade of New Providence and is 
equipped with eight motor fire engines. All police personnel are 
trained as firemen. 

The Officers of the Force are appointed from the Colonial Police 
Service and other ranks are recruited locally from the various 
Bahama Islands as far as possible, and from Barbados and Trinidad 
when local recruiting falls short. Individual men from British Guiana 
and Jamaica living in Nassau have also been enlisted. 


Crime 
Returns of reported crime for 1956 and 1957 are given in Appendix 
I. 


Other Police Duties 

Passports are issued by the Secretariat but the records, preparation 
of passport documents and the issue of seamen’s certificates is under- 
taken by the Police Criminal Investigation Branch. 

A traffic section is maintained for the control of traffic. Vehicles 
are inspected by the police annually before being licensed. 


PRISONS 


The authorised establishment at the 31st December, 1957, comprised 
one Superintendent, one Deputy Superintendent, one Assistant 
Superintendent (vacant), one Chaplain, one Construction and Work- 
shop Foreman, 77 male warders and four female warders. 
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The main prison at Fox Hill in New Providence provides single 
cell accommodation for 224 men. A separate building with 30 single 
cells houses the female prisoners. There is a prison farm for first 
offenders with four dormitories, accommodating a maximum of 80 
male prisoners. 

There are small prisons or ‘‘lock-ups” at the larger settlements 
in each Out Island District; these are under the supervision of the 
District Commissioners. Prisoners sentenced to terms exceeding three 
months are transferred to the Central Prison in Nassau. 


Prison Statistics 


The daily average number of prisoners in the New Providence 
prisons was 247 in 1956 and 261 in 1957. Admissions totalled 606 
during 1956 and 881 in 1957. 


Prison Discipline 

Discipline was well maintained during the period under review. 
In 1956 there were 219 punishments awarded as a result of infractions 
of Prison Rules, and in 1957 there were 243. However, it will be noted 
that in 1957 there was also an increase of 14 in the daily average 
number of prisoners. 


Health 


A high standard of health and sanitation is maintained in the 
prisons. The Prison Medical Officer visits the prisons daily and 
oftener if necessary. The daily average number of prisoners reporting 
sick in 1956 was 4-62, in 1957 4-85, the majority of which were 
trivial. It is worthy of note that a very large percentage of the 
inmates gain weight while undergoing sentence. 


Education and Training 


A full-time Chaplain directs educational classes in the evening. 
These classes are voluntary and are well attended. The Chaplain has 
been assisted in this work by members of the prison staff and teachers 
from the local schools who give freely of their talent and time. 

Every effort is made to train prisoners who show aptitude in 
cooking, baking, tailoring, carpentry, masonry and mechanics. These 
shops are staffed by artisans. 

The Government House and police barracks grounds are maintained 
by prisoners, and work for other Government departments and 
charitable institutions is performed when the numbers permit. 
Maintenance and repair of buildings, grounds, transport and roads 
in the prison compound is by prison labour. Concrete blocks and 
sewer pipes are manufactured and prison farms provide labour for a 
number of inmates. 

There is no provision for paying prison labour, neither is there a 
system of labour on public roads in lieu of imprisonment. 
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The system of remission provides that prisoners may by good 
conduct and industry earn one-sixth on sentences of more than one 
month but less than three years, and one-quarter on sentences of 
three years or more. 


After-Care 

The Prison Chaplain is chairman of the Discharged Prisoners Aid 
Committee and a Salvation Army Officer is the Secretary. They have 
achieved excellent results in the rehabilitation of prisoners after 
discharge from prison. 


Industrial School 


This institution for male delinquents is situated at Fox Hill. | 


Twenty-six boys were admitted in 1956 and 28 in 1957. Further 
particulars of this institution are given on page 36. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


ELECTRICITY supply in New Providence is administered by the 
Bahamas Electricity Corporation, which is a Public Corporation set 
up in 1956. 

At 31st December, 1957, the Corporation-controlled generating 
plant, had a total installed capacity of 12,543 kW. The annual 
outputs for the years 1956 and 1957 were 36,684,710 and 45,449,980 
units respectively. 

The total number of consumers increased from 10,710 in 1956 to 
11,137 in 1957. 

Low voltage distribution is 3-phase 60 cycles 115/200 volts 4 wire, 
and single-phase 115/230 volts 3 wire. Main transmission voltages 
are 2,300, 6,900 and 11,000 volts. 

Charges for the domestic use of electricity are based on a block 
tariff under which the price per unit varies from 6d. to 2d. with the 
amount of electricity consumed. 

The Industrial and Commercial tariffs consist of a running charge 
of 2d. per unit plus an annual maximum demand charge of £6 18s. Ou. 
per kVA of maximum demand. 

During the year 1957 orders were placed with Messrs. English 
Electric for two diesel alternators each of 1,000 kW capacity. It is 
expected that the first of these machines will be commissioned during 
March 1958. 

During August 1957 orders were placed for two 6,100 kW turbo 
alternators and two boilers each of 100,000 Ib. per hour capacity. 
This plant will be associated with two evaporator units for the 
production of fresh water and will form the first instalment of a new 
generating station at Clifton Pier. 
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WATER SUPPLIES 
New Providence 
The water supply system.in New Providence is the property of the 
Government and is the responsibility of the Public Works 
Department. Fresh water rests on the surface of salt and brackish 
water which permeates the entire island, and is collected by means 
of between seven and eight hundred shallow wells situated in four 
pumping areas: “Prospect”? 200 acres, ‘“‘Perpalls’” 200 acres and 
“Windsor Field” 476 acres, South West Waterworks 200 acres. The 
wells are operated by 340 pumping units. Owing to the danger of 
overpumping the thin fresh water layer, the water drawn off is not 
allowed to exceed 1,000 gallons per acre per day. 

The total amount of water supplied in 1956 was 297,351,000 
gallons and in 1957, 337,182,000 gallons. The substantial increase in 
1957 was brought about by the continuance of the building boom 
and economic expansion. 


The water rates are as follows: 
6s. per 1,000 gallons up to 13,000 gallons per quarter; 
9s. per 1,000 gallons up to the next 13,000 gallons; 
14s. per 1,000 for any quantity over 26,000 gallons. 
Commercial concerns pay a flat rate of 9s. per 1,000 gallons. 

The question of expanding the water undertaking to meet the 
rising demands received consideration in 1956 and recommendations 
were made to the Government. It was hoped to implement these in 
the near future. 

As the water supply is limited, the rates are purposely high as a 
deterrent to unnecessary consumption. Rain water tanks have been 
made compulsory for all new houses with a floor area of over 750 
square feet. 

Revenue from and expenditure on the waterworks were as follows: 


Recurrent 
Revenue _—_ Expenditure 
£ £ 
1956 ‘ . 103,108 70,208 
1957 ‘ F 112,562 101,003 


Out Island Waterworks 

Small public water supplies are operated by the local Boards of 
Works in Harbour Island, Spanish Wells, Tarpum Bay, Palmetto 
Point and Governor’s Harbour. The first two provide connections 
to private houses and the remainder have public standpipes only. 


SEWERAGE 


The Public Board of Works regulates the sanitary arrangements of all 
tew buildings and buildings which are extensively renovated. When- 
ever these buildings are located in an area serviced by the sewerage 
system, it is compulsory for all fixtures to be connected to the city 
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sewers. Inspection of work done by private plumbers is enforced to 
ensure that all work carried out is according to the most modern 
methods of sanitation. 

Whenever possible, extensions of the city sewers are made in 
streets or private sub-divisions formerly not serviced. Work is carried 
out continuously in reconditioning the sewer mains and pumps, and 
improvements have been made at the main station to facilitate the 
disposal of the increasing amount of sewage, owing to the growth 
of Nassau and the extension of sewers in areas where formerly there 
was no proper sanitation. In such districts owners are requested to 
condemn septic tanks and latrines and connect their properties direct 
to the sewerage system. 

The existing main drainage system serves only that portion of the 
City of Nassau and its suburbs which lies north of a ridge running 
east and west approximately half a mile from the coast. The large 
area south of the ridge, which has been extensively developed in 
recent years, is at present served by septic tanks and pit latrines. A 
complete drainage survey was carried out in 1955 and a report was 
being prepared by Messrs. Howard Humphries and Sons, Consulting 
Engineers, of London, for the provision of a main drainage scheme 
which will deal with this area. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The maintenance, superintendence and control of all public work on 
the island of New Providence is under the direction of the Public 
Works Department, which carries out its duties on behalf of the 
Public Board of Works, consisting of a chairman and four other 
members appointed annually by the Governor. Two members of the 
Board are also members of the House of Assembly. All funds for 
public works are granted annually to the Board by the Legislature. 
Public Works on the Out Islands are carried out by the Commis- 
sioners under the direction of the Chief Out Island Commissioner. 
A local Public Board of Works at each settlement or township also 
assists in supervising works to the best advantage. The Public Works 
Department gives technical advice where necessary, and carries out 
certain specific works on the various Out Islands. 
A few of the more important activities of the Public Works Depart- 
ment in 1956 and 1957 were: 
1956. Twenty-one miles of road improvements completed at 
a cost of £110,000. 
1957. Some three miles of road improvement and considerable 
reinstatement work was completed to the value of £37,527. 
During 1956 and 1957 cemeteries, parks, and public places 
were improved at a cost of £31,571. 
An urgently required waterworks was started in 1956 and 
completed in 1957 at a cost of £133,000. 
A Post Office and Library building was completed in 1956 ata 
cost of £17,500. 
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Water mains were extended and improved in 1956 and 1957 to 
the value of £16,144. 

Two school-room extensions and a sanitary block were 
i alae for the Education department at a cost of £13,000 in 
1957. 

A modern abattoir was commenced in 1957 and is almost 
completed, the cost to be £37,000. 


Private Buildings 

The Board exercises control over the construction, location, archi- 
tecture and planning (including remodelling and renovating) of all 
buildings in certain zones, as authorised by the Buildings Regulations 
Act. Frequent inspections are made to ensure that there is reasonable 


_ Sanitation, and wherever possible arrangements are made for private 
' supplies of water, including storage of rain water, which may be 


used for all domestic purposes other than for drinking, thus conserving 
the supply of purified and chlorinated water as much as possible. 


Roads 
All public roads, sidewalks and abutments in New Providence are 


vested in the Board, which controls their building and maintenance. 


| 


The Board also exercises its right in ensuring that no awnings or signs 
are erected over the streets or sidewalks which might be dangerous 
to the public. The Board also regulates the type of such signs. All 
neon or ultra-modern electric flashing signs are prohibited, with the 
result that the business district with its older type of signs still retains 
its quaintness and old-fashioned atmosphere. Bill-posting is also 
prohibited. 

The Traffic Committee make rules dealing with the direction of 
traffic and location of parking places. This Committee has the 


. chairman of the Public Board of Works as its chairman, and four 


other members—the Director of Public Works, the Commissioner of 
Police, the chairman of the Development Board and another member 


- representing the Chamber of Commerce, who is appointed annually 


by the Governor. 
Roads have proper drainage, both by surface drains and under- 
ground storm sewers. 


Parks and Recreation Grounds 


All parks and public places, including recreation grounds, are 
supervised by the Department. A nursery is maintained for the 
supply of trees and shrubs. 


Forts 
The historic forts of Nassau are preserved in their original setting. 


Cemeteries 

The Board control all cemeteries which are maintained from public 
funds. Burials are regulated and the proper spacing and depth of 
graves is supervised; some cemeteries have been greatly improved. 
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Fire Wells and Fire Wharves 


The Board has constructed a number of wells on the shoulders of 
the roads in low areas, which are used by the Fire Department for 
fighting fires. In 1954 a mobile drilling rig was hired to drill a number 
of wells in outlying districts. These are quicker and cheaper to 
construct than the old type of shallow well, and when capped have 
proved very satisfactory. A drilling rig was purchased by the Board 
in 1955 and a programme of new firewells of the deep tube type for 
the city and suburbs was being carried out. These wells give an 
adequate supply of water and can supply several engines simul- 
taneously, if necessary. Along the waterfront there are several 
wharves from which the fire engines may pump sea-water for fire- 
fighting. They are maintained in good condition and are also used 
by the local or inter-island boats. 


Development in Residential Areas 


During recent years the growth of the residential areas has been 
considerable. Private enterprise has been responsible for the con- 
struction of roads and clearing of lots in these districts. The Board. 
under the Private Roads Act, exercises its powers to make certain 
that such developments have roads suitable for motor traffic, that 
building lots sold in these localities are of a reasonable size and that 
persons building homes there are provided with public utilities. 


Lighthouses 


There are 51 automatic flashing acetylene navigational light 
operated by the Board. Three new lights were constructed during 
1956 and 1957. These lights are maintained and serviced by the 
Public Works Department, and the new ones are erected when 
necessary. These lights are mainly for the benefit of local or Out 
Island navigation, although many of them are used by offshore 
shipping. They are unattended, and are therefore classed as such in 
the Admiralty List of Lights. 

The Out Island Department maintains 37 oil lights near settlements 
on the islands. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 


THE Bahamas is in direct steamship communication with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the United States of America, the West Indies. 
South America and New Zealand. The principal lines calling at 
Nassau are the Canadian National Steamships Line, the Royal Mail 
Line, the Pacific Steam Navigation Line, the Florida Caribbean 
Line and the North Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Line. A large 
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percentage of the Colony’s imports and exports is transported by 
locally owned vessels, ranging in size from 80 to 300 tons net, plying 
between Nassau and Miami, Florida. The following cruise ships 
included Nassau in their itinerary during the 1956 and 1957 winter 
tourist seasons: 
Mauretania, Caronia, Silver Star, Queen of Bermuda, Ocean 
Monarch and Nieuw Amsterdam 

The only ports in the Colony other than Nassau at which there is 
shipping activity of any consequence are Matthew Town, Inagua and 
Hawksbill Creek, Grand Bahama. Salt is exported from Matthew 
Town and lumber and pit props from Riding Point and the Gap, 
Grand Bahama and Andros. 

The port of Nassau can handle ships of up to 5,000 registered tons 
or of a draught of 24 feet 6 inches. 

Royal Mail-Pacific Steam Navigation ships call regularly with 
cargo. Also vessels of Canadian National Steamships from Canada 
and Norgulf Lines from New York. 

There is an almost daily service of cargo vessels, ranging from 100 
to 300 tons, from Florida. 

The following table gives some statistics of shipping and cargo 
during the past four years: 





1954 1955 1956 1957 

No. of ships entered 

and cleared . : 5,565 5,776 6,171 7,289 
Net tonnage. - | 2,703,511 3,049,767 3,200,808 3,845,042 
Tonnage of cargo lan- 
R ded - Nassau ‘ 108,277 133,036 151,081 153,032 
No. passengers, 
Pe nerd , : 118,525 142,689 175,736 210,178 

Oo. of passengers, 

outward $ . 115,108 138,785 160,136 198,372 

RAILWAYS 


There are no railways in the Colony. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


All main roads and the majority of the secondary roads in New 
Providence are asphalted. The Public Works Department is respon- 
sible for road maintenance. A recent survey showed the following 
mileage of the roads on New Providence, practically all of which 
may be used by motor traffic: 


1957 
Total Miles 
Asphalted A : . 141 
Macadamised . a . 37 


Unimproved earth . % F 40 
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The following table shows the number of vehicles registered during 


the last three years: 


Motor Cars . ‘ 


Motor Trucks 
Taxi Cabs . 
Motor Buses 
Motor Cycles 
Hackney Carriages 
Drays - 
Carts i 
Bicycles 2 


TOTALS 





AIR 





1956 1957 
4,020 4,680 
1,143 1,272 
261 250 

29 25 
240 245 

31 31 

20 14 

19 11 
10,009 9,768 
15,772 16,296 





There are 16 airports and landing strips in the Bahamas. They are 


made up as follows: 





Airfields 


Windsor Field . 


West End, Grand Bahama. 
Rock Sound, Eleuthera 
Spanish Cay, Abaco 
Andros, Central 

Fresh Creek, Andros 
Mastic Point, abe 
Inagua 

Cay Sal . 

Bimini 

Marsh Harbour, Abaco 
George Town, Exuma 
Gold Rock Creek 
Mayaguana 

San Salvador . - ; 


Governor’s Harbour, Eleuth 





Runway Details 
(in feet) 


One 5,000 by 150 
One 4,300 by 150 
One 7,000 by 150 


Remarks 


Main International Air- 
port of the Colony. 
Operated by the Govern- 
ment 


Privately owned airstrip. 
Privately owned airstrip. 
Privately owned airstrip. 
Privately owned airstrip. 
Privately owned airstrip. 
Privately owned airstrip. 
Privately owned airstrip. 
Privately owned airstrip. 
Government owned air- 
strip. 
Government owned air- 
strip. 
ee Owned air- 


Built it gad operated by U.S. 
Air Force. 

Built and operated by U.S. 
Air Force. 

Built and operated by U.S. 
Air Force. 

Built and op operated by US. 
Air Force. 


The privately owned and Government owned airstrips on the Out 
Islands are limited in facilities and are equipped for daylight 


operations only. 


Nassau International Airport, which is the main airport in 
Colony, carries all facilities and is in operation 24 hours daily. 
airport was opened on 2nd November, 1957. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICES 


British Overseas Airways Corporation has a frequency of service as 
follows: 
Nassau—Jamaica. Once daily. 
Nassau—Bermuda. Twice weekly. 
Nassau—New York. Daily. 
Nassau—Miami. Three times daily. 
Nassau—Havana. Five times weekly. 
Pan American World Airways: 
Nassau—New York. Once daily. 
Nassau—Miami. Three times daily. 
Mackey Airlines Inc.: 
Nassau-Fort Lauderdale, West Palm Beach, Tampa, St. 
Petersburg. Twice daily. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines: 
Nassau—Montreal, Toronto, Tampa. Five times weekly. 
Nassau-Kingston, Jamaica. Five times weekly. 


INTERNAL AIR SERVICES 


Bahamas Airways Limited, which operates under a subsidy from the 
Government, provides scheduled flights daily between 
Nassau and various Out Islands and charter flights when required. 
Skyways Limited provides scheduled and charter flights daily. 


Statistics 
The total number of aircraft movements at the airport was: 


Landings Take-offs Total 
1956. ; ‘ 10,544 10,544 21,088 
1957. 3 . 11,840 11,789 23,629 


The total number of passengers arriving at and departing from 
Nassau by air was: 


Arrivals Departures 
1956. - 5 F 125,300 128,939 
1957. : : z 168,838 159,062 
: The total freight handled at airport was: 
Set down Picked up 
kilos kilos 
1956. - A 591,986 134,827 
1957. : ¥ ‘ 935,625 255,556 
POSTS 


postal system comprises a General Post Office in Nassau, four 
h offices in the Eastern, Western and Southern districts of New 
ovidence and 100 sub-post offices in the Out Islands. The revenue 
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was £121,764 in 1956 and £150,828 in 1957. Expenditure was £76,18 
in 1956 and £85,952 in 1957. The total number of letters and prin 
handled was: 
Internal International 
Service 


Service 
1956. FE 3 . 1,182,000 5,537,300 
1957. : p : 1,231,500 6,517,500 
Internal Services 


Mails are despatched from Nassau to the majority of Out Islanc 
weekly by motor vessels, also letters are forwarded by air three tim: 
per week to nearby settlements and once or twice weekly to tt 
majority of other settlements. 


External Services 


Air Services. Mails are despatched from Nassau to Miami, Florid: 
twice daily (except Sundays). Mails are also forwarded direct t 
Great Britain daily (except Sundays) during the winter months, fou 
times per week during summer. To Jamaica four times per week 
Bermuda and Turks Islands weekly. 

Surface mails are despatched from Nassau via Miami, Florida 
three times per week. There is an occasional direct despatch t 
Great Britain and Jamaica. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


The Telecommunications Department operates all commercial tele 
phone, telegraph and radio services for the Colony and licenses al 
private radio-telephone stations, which must work into a Governmen 
station. In addition, a taxicab operating company is licensed t 
operate its own V.H.F. network in Nassau. 


Telephones 


In Nassau there is an automatic telephone network of one mail 
exchange, two satellites and a U.A.X. with a total capacity of 5,02 
subscribers’ numbers in 1956. The U.A.X. was increased to it 
maximum capacity of 90 numbers in late 1957, making the tots 
5,090. 

At the end of 1956, there were 7,130 subscribers’ stations conn 
to this network and at the end of 1957 that number had in 
to 7,855. 

The number of calls passed between subscribers’ connected to 
system was approximately 15-7 million in 1956 and 17-3 million 
1957. 


The department operates an automatic Time-of-Day anno 
service available to all telephone subscribers. In 1956, the a 
sere ot calls per day for that service was 4,433 and in 1957 
was 4,902. 
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On each of the islands of Eleuthera, Exuma, Long Island, Cat 
Island and Grand Bahama there is a single telephone line connecting 
the major settlements by a number of magneto telephones, “‘dropped 
off” at various points. 


Telegraphs 


Since the Bahamas is an archipelago, wireless telegraph and tele- 
phone services play an important part in maintaining contact among 
the various islands, between the islands and Nassau, the capital, 
and with the world outside. 

Telegraph contact (primarily by radioteleprinter and, in emergen- 
ces, by telegraph key), with foreign countries is made through either 
The Tropical Radio Company, with Miami as the gateway, or Cable 
and Wireless through Bermuda. The department also operates a 
Marine Telegraph service. 

The number of words transmitted and received during the two-year 


was: 
1956 1957 
Miami ‘ . - 2,144,211 2,605,178 
Bermuda. : . 1,250,287 1,532,502 
Out Islands . ‘ ‘ 1,762,318 1,756,560 
Marine . ‘ 15,266 17,381 








5,172,082 5,911,621 








Radiotelephone 


All voice communication from Nassau is carried by radio, there 
being no submarine cable in existence. 

The gateway for points outside the Colony is The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s terminal in Miami. In 1956 
there were six circuits in operation to that point; in 1957 there were 
eight. Four Out Island stations—Bimini, Cat Cay and Pine Ridge 
and West End on Grand Bahama—are able to pass calls directly to 
Miami instead of passing them through Nassau. 

Radiotelephone service between the Out Islands and Nassau was 
provided by seven circuits in 1956 and eight in 1957. 

In addition to the International and the Out Island circuits, the 
department also operates a marine radio-telephone, a police and a 
mobile V.H.F. service. 

"The number of chargeable minutes for the various services was: 








1956 1957 
International . ‘: 268,311 357,148 
Out Islands . . . 147,383 245,086 
Marine . . : 20,415 1,950 
436,109 634,184 








Note : No record of time was kept for Police or Mobile circuits. 
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General 

To install, maintain and operate its services and the necessary 
ancillary operations, the department employed an average of 27) 
non-casual staff in both years. Casual employees averaged 72 in 
1956 and 114 in 1957. The greater number of casual employees in 
1957 was due chiefly to the large-scale operations in connection wih . 
telephone service at Lyford Cay and Coral Harbour. | 

During the latter half of 1956 and for the greater part of 1957, the 
radio engineering sections were kept busy on the rehabilitation of | 
olga Field and the transfer of aeronautical services from Oakes 
Field. 

In December 1957 the telephone section installed equipment for 
disseminating weather forecasts by telephone, similar to the Tim: 
of-Day equipment. 

The chief problem in the department for some years has been that 
of recruiting and maintaining adequate staff, due mainly to the low 
level of salaries paid, the fact that the majority of the staff mu: 
work on a 24-hour 7-day week basis, and the inadequate scholasx | 
standards. 

The department has tentative plans for improving and expandm: 
its facilities in regard to the telephone network on New Providene 
and radio and telegraph services both international and interinsult 
to meet the demands of the growing economy of the Colony. Th 
success, if any, attendant on such expansion would depend a great 
deal on the type of staff it can attract. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


THE Nassau Daily Tribune and the Nassau Guardian are published 
daily in Nassau; The Herald is published weekly, as is the Governmer: 
Official Gazette. All are published in English only. 


BROADCASTING 


Radio Station ZNS in Nassau operates on 1540 kc/s with a powe 
of 5,000 watts. The transmitter is located at Perpall’s with th 
studios in East Street. The distance between the transmitter and 
studios is approximately one and a half miles. The hours of broa¢- 
casting are 6 a.m. to 12 p.m. Monday to Saturday, and 8 a.m. te 
12 p.m. Sunday. 

Three British Broadcasting Corporation programmes and on 
Voice of America programme are relayed daily. British Broadcasts: 
Corporation recorded programmes are also used. Recorded prc 
grammes are used on an average of four hours daily. Two churc: 
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services are broadcast on Sundays, and a 15-minute devotional pro- 
gramme daily except Sunday. It is estimated that there are 13,000 
receivers in the Colony. The licence fee was abolished in 1954. Station 
ZNS began commercial operation in 1950. 


FILMS 


Distribution of films is mainly through commercial cinemas. The 
Government is supplied periodically with films by the Central Office 
of Information, London, and these are distributed through the com- 
mercial cinemas of which there are at present five in Nassau. Most 
of the films shown in the local cinemas are obtained from the United 
States. The Education Department operates a film service for schools. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


There is no Information Department. Important Government state- 
ments of policy, etc., are broadcast over Radio Station ZNS and 
drculated to the local press. Supplies of publications received from 
the Central Office of Information, London, are distributed to schools, 
public libraries and organised social groups. 


PART III 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate | 


GEOGRAPHY 


Tue Colony of the Bahamas consists of a chain of islands, cays and 
reefs covering an area 760 miles in length from Grand Bahama to 
Inagua and lying in a southerly direction, from the Florida coast, 
from which it is separated by that part of the Gulf Stream known | 
as the Straits of Florida. The total area is about 4,400 square mils, | 
or roughly the size of Jamaica, the largest island of the British West 
Indies. 

The Bahamas lie between 20° 56’ and 27° 22’ N. latitude and 
72° 40’ and 79° 20’ W. longitude. The Biminis, the most westerly. 
are less than SO miles from Miami in Florida, and Inagua, the mos 
southerly, is about the same distance from Cuba. \ 

The Bahamas are low and flat; the greatest elevation, found on 
Cat Island, is only about 400 feet. With the exception of Abaco, 
Grand Bahama, Andros and New Providence, which boast pine 
forests, the islands are not well wooded. The beautiful beaches of 
coral sand in many instances shading from pure white to pale pink. 
and the wonderful colouring of the water more than make up for 
the lack of rugged scenery found in most West Indian islands. 

The West Indies, including the Bahamas, may be the peaks of a 
mountain range which existed ages ago, and connected North and 
South America. Many believe that the Bahamas are of coral formation 
and this theory is supported by the innumerable coral reefs which 
skirt the islands. 

The soil is very shallow, except in pockets, which vary in size and 
depth. In the most fertile islands there are three types of soil, viz: 

(a) White sandy soil suitable for growing coconuts, cor. 
vegetables; 

(b) Dark soil suitable for fruit and vegetables; 

(c) Red-brown soil suitable for pineapples. 





CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 


The climate of the Bahamas is one of the finest in the world, and s 
regarded as the Colony’s greatest asset. During the winter months. 
December-—April, the temperature averages 70° F. and cool easterly 
and northerly breezes blow. The summer temperature varies from 80 
to 90° F. The lowest recorded temperature is 51° F., the highest 94° F. 
The islands lie in the path of the Gulf Stream and this warm currem 
keeps the temperature during winter from 20° to 40°F. above 
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freezing point. Frost is unknown in the Bahamas. Most of the rain- 
fall occurs between May and October when southerly breezes prevail. 
It varies from 40 to 60 inches yearly in the different islands. 

The vegetation of the Bahamas is similar to that found in other 
tropical and sub-tropical islands. 

The island of New Providence, although one of the smallest of 
inhabited islands of the Bahamas group, is the most important, as it 
contains the capital city of the Colony, Nassau. This city owes its 
importance to its large sheltered harbour, formed by Hog Island, to 
the north of New Providence. The island of New Providence lies 
roughly about 25° N. latitude and between 75° and 77° W. longitude. 
It is between Eleuthera to the East and Andros to the West. It is 
21 miles long, 7 miles wide and contains about 58 square miles. 

The population of the Bahamas, taken from the last census (1953) 
was 84,841 and is set out in the individual islands as follows: 


Island Total 
Abaco 3,407 
“a (including Attwoods Cay, French Cays ‘ 
and Castle Island Light Seton): 1,273 
Andros F : F : 7,136 
add ls Islands ee yen Mt, act 327 
‘ ; ; ‘ 2 H 1,325 
cut kk Island . i A < r F ‘ 3,201 
Cay Lobos. 5 
Crooked Island (including 1 Bird Rock’ Light 
Station) . 836 
Eleuthera . ‘ z : : ‘ ‘ 6,070 
Exuma “ ; . _ é 3 - 2,919 
Grand Bahama . 3 ; 5 : 5 4,095 
Harbour Island . : : . 840 
: 999 
Long Cay . 80 
Long Island 3,755 
Maya: 
New Providence 46,125 
Ragged Island 0 
Rum Cay 133 
San Salvador 694 
Spanish Wells 686 


Chapter 2: History 


AT the time when the Bahamas were first discovered, that is to say 
in 1492, they were inhabited by a race of Indians who were later 
removed to Haiti by the Spaniards to work in the mines. A few 
stone implements are occasionally found, but apart from this, there 
is no trace of the aboriginal inhabitants. The Spaniards made no 
attempt to colonise the islands, which remained uninhabited until 
about 1629, when they were included in a Royal Grant, from which 
date they were visited from time to time by settlers from Bermuda. 
Earlier than that, in 1578, they were already regarded as part of the 
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British domains. In 1647 a Company of “Eleutherian Adventurers” 
was formed in London for the purpose of colonising the islands, 
which were granted by Parliament to the Company despite the earlier 
Royal Grant. In 1670 yet a third grant was made by Charles II, 
vesting the islands in six Lords Proprietors. 

Two years after the grant of the third charter the first governor 
was appointed by the Lords Proprietors. He and his successors found 
it extremely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this time 
were the virtual rulers of the country. In 1673 one governor was 
seized and deported to Jamaica; in 1690 another was deposed and 
imprisoned; and it seems that the only governors who escaped 
trouble were those who left the inhabitants to do as they pleased. 
In addition to internal troubles the governors appointed by the 
Lords Proprietors had to deal with invasion. In 1680 the Spaniards 
destroyed the settlement and carried off the governor to Cuba. In 
1703 a combined force of French and Spaniards destroyed Nassau 
and carried off the negro slaves, most of the white inhabitants fleeing 
to Carolina. The new governor, who arrived in 1704, found New 
Providence totally uninhabited, and returned to England. 

Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as the 
headquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great were 
the depredations of these pirates that the British Government found 
it necessary to send out a governor to control the Colony and drive 
the pirates from their stronghold. This governor, Captain Woodes 
Rogers, arrived in Nassau in 1718 and in December of that year 
eight of the leading pirates were executed and the others compelled 
to give up their nefarious trade. A period of comparative quiet 
followed. In 1776, however, a fleet belonging to the rebellious 
American colonies captured the town of Nassau and carried off the 
governor, but after a few days the place was evacuated. Five years 
later a Spanish force took possession of Nassau and left a garrison, 
but in 1783 the Spaniards were driven out by a British expedition. 

The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively unevent- 
ful. The final abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic and 
social change; the outbreak of civil war in the United States led to a 
period of considerable prosperity in the Colony, which, between the 
years 1861 and 1865, became a depot for vessels running the 
“‘blockade”’ imposed against the Confederate States. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


THE present constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of the 
North American colonies prior to the War of Independence. The 
Government is modelled upon that of England in the early days, the 
Governor representing the Sovereign, and the nominated Legislative 
Council and the elected House of Assembly representing respectively 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
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The “Eleutherian Adventurers’’, who came to the Bahamas from 
Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647, brought with them 
a conception of representative government already established in 
Bermuda, and the affairs of the infant settlement were managed by 
a Governor, a Council, and an elected Senate. The Charter of 1670 
to the Lords Proprietors provided for an elected House of Assembly, 
and the constitution, much as it exists today, was finally settled in 
1729, when the Crown assumed direct control of the Colony. The 
Bahamas enjoy representative, though not responsible, government. 
The Executive Government is in the hands of a Governor, appointed 
by the Crown, who has the power of veto, and is advised by an 
Executive Council. Various executive powers and the right to enact 
ride aac legislation are vested by law in the Governor in 

‘ou 

The Legislative Council, consisting of nine members nominated by 
the Crown, was created as a separate Council by Royal Letters 
Patent in 1841. 

The House of Assembly is composed of 29 members elected to 
represent 15 districts. The qualification for members is possession of 
real or personal property to the value of £200. A member must also 
be a male British subject who has attained the age of 21 years and 
tave been ordinarily resident in the Colony for the preceding three 
vears. The Out Islands seldom return a member of their own com- 
munity, the 21 representatives being generally inhabitants of New 
Providence. The qualification for electors is ownership of land to 
the value of £5 or the occupation of houses of annual rental value 
of £2 8s. Od. in New Providence, or half that amount in the Out 
Islands. Women have no vote. The normal life of the House is seven 
years, but it may be dissolved at any time by the Governor, as 
occurred in June 1928, and in May 1935. No forms of local govern- 
ment exist. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


By the Weights and Measures Act (Chapter 172) weights and 
measures are fixed at the standard of those used in England previous 
to the introduction of imperial weights and measures. Imperial 
weights and measures are used, however, in the collection of duties 
on imports. 


Chapter 5: Reading List 
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Statement of Assets a 
LIABILITIES 
1. DRAFTS AND REMITTANCES £ s. d. £ 5s. 
Family Remittances : 4 ; c F 992 7 
2. Deposits 
Redemption Funds 


3% Tel. Elect. and Prison £ s. d. 
Loans 19 ‘ 


65 . 3 3 

4% HET Loans 1952-66 ___. 9 
4% Elect. and Tel. Loans 1970 50,875 4 
43°% Mental Hosp. and Inf. 
Loans 1974. ; $ 5 
5% Hotel Loan 1955-59. 9,788 19 





208,425 12 2 
Interest on Loans 











4% Elect. and Tel. Loans 1970 62 0 0 
5% Hotel Loan 1955-59. 5,332 3 11 
5,394 3 11 
Sundry Funds 
Hurricane and Fire Insurance 
Fund . ‘ : . - : . 254,826 6 7 
Currency Note Sec. Fund. 3 : 1,641,500 0 O 
P.O. Savings Bank: 
Investments . 3 . 554,358 2 1 
Cash. J ‘ . 27,310 0 5 
581,668 2 6 
Capital Investment Fund. 2 3 . 285,777 0 2 
Prince George Wharf Fund . . . . 93,400 1 6 
Airport Reserve Fund ‘ ‘i ‘ . 181,746 6 8 
Redemption War Loan Deben : 7 158 4 10 
General Improvement Fund. ‘ F . 17,135 5 6 
Public Officers Loan Fund . 7 229 2 7 
Bah. Widows and Orphans Fund . . 2,503 7 2 
Deposits General : % : . 382,832 10 5 
3,656,596 4 
LOANS 
4% Tel. Loan 1970 (unexpended Balance) é 18 12 
GENERAL REVENUE BALANCE 
As at 31/12/56 . 1,014,117 1 1 


Surplus as at 31/12/57. . 624,094 3 6 
1,638,211 4 7 





Less Depreciation 
Surplus Funds 
Investments é F ‘ 1,173 11 10 
————_—_—_ 1,637,037 12 








IX Il 
bilities as at 31st December, 1957 
ASSETS 





TASH £ s.d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Receiver General . 3 . 343,275 5 4 
Crown Agents . "426 12 11 
Joint Consolidated Fund . 1,073,000 0 0 
Sub-Accountants . 2 . 45,197 7 7 
1,461,899 5 10 
MPRESTS . : 2 . F : - . 10, 458 1 5 


RAFTS AND REMITTANCES 














Out Island Remittances . ‘ ‘ A . 31,075 18 2 
1,503,433 5S 5 
NVESTMENTS 
Surplus Funds Q 7 : ‘ ‘ . 124,339 1 0 
arty) 
3% Elect. Loan 1965 . . 33,886 14 1 
* Prison Loan 1965 . 31, "546 14 8 
3% Tel. Loan 1965. ‘ 46,415 14 5 
4% Tel. Loan 1970. : 20,415 8 4 
4% Elect. Loan 1970 . ; 30,459 16 2 
44% Mental Hosp. and Inf. 
Loan 1974 .  32,22015 4 
5% Hotel Loan 1955-59. 7,664 7 6 202,609 10 6 
Sundry Funds 
P.O. Savings Bank 
with Crown Agents . . 437,358 2 1 
Local . : : . 117,000 0 0 
554,358 2 1 
Hurricane and Fire Insurance Fund. . 254,786 6 7 
Currency Note Sec. Fund 
(Security) F . 1,221,103 13 6 
(J.C.F.) . : : . 402,993 3 11 
1,624,096 17 5 
Capital Investment Fund . ‘ 285, 7717 0 2 
Prince George Wharf Fund GCF) 4 é 63,965 16 4 
Airport Reserve Fund A - , 97,453 2 8 
3,207,385 16 9 
. DVANCES 
Unallocated Stores: 
Electrical Dept. . é . 446 14 7 
Public Works Dept. . . 50,425 14 4 
Telecomms. Dept. Fi . 87,436 411 


—_————__ 138,308 13 10 
Works Suspense A/cs.: 


Electrical Dept. . : : 18,147 13. 9 
Public Works. , : 7,979 13. 5 
Telecomms. Dept. F 15,370 19 6 
—_—_—_———_ 41,498 6 8 
Bd. of Agri. 
(Stores). : ‘ ‘ 5 816 19 11 
(Credit Sales) ‘ . 18,511 17 3 
5 % Hotel Loan 1955-59 (Redemption) . P 10; 950 0 0 
South Western ba ealaaaaas F F : 156, 76113 4 
Freeport : : A : : 8,651 15 9 
Bah. Electricity Corp. : 5 ‘ ‘ 16,914 9 1 
General Advances . é ‘ s i . 191 ‘41 17 11 


583,825 13 9 
£5,294,644 15 11 
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PART I 
Review of the years 1958 and 1959 


VISIT OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARGARET 


HER Royal Highness Princess Margaret arrived at Nassau Inter- 
national Airport by Viscount aircraft en route from Belize to the 
United Kingdom on the night of the 6th May 1958, and departed 
by Britannia aircraft the same night. Her Royal Highness made a 
brief public appearance on the open roof of the Terminal Building; 
she attended a small reception followed by an informal dinner at 
the Terminal Building. 


VISIT OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh arrived in Nassau on 
the Royal Yacht Britannia on the 24th April 1959. 

His Royal Highness left Nassau International Airport by air for 
Bermuda on the 28th April. Public functions in his honour included 
a banquet at Government House, followed by a reception for some 
1,500 guests, a youth rally at which over 10,000 school children were 
present, a fireworks display followed by a banquet given in his honour 
by the Legislature and a day’s visit to the island of Exuma where 
he attended the Annual Out Island Regatta. His Royal Highness also 
visited the site of the new joint electricity and water development 
project at Clifton Pier, and planted a tree in the grounds of the 
Princess Margaret Hospital. 


GENERAL 


The two years under review came in like a bad-tempered lion and 
went out like a lamb—a lamb with a golden fleece. The transition 
‘rom threatened violence and unrest to tranquility and prosperity 
marks a period which must be regarded as one of the most momen- 
tous in the Colony’s recent history. 

In January 1958 there was a general strike which assumed such 
1 threatening aspect that a company of troops was flown to Nassau 
‘rom Jamaica. There was, in fact, no serious violence, order was 
quickly restored and the presence of the troops had a steadying 
:ffect. A company has been stationed in Nassau during the whole 
of 1958 and 1959. 

The effects of the general strike, however, were far-reaching. The 
ourist industry, which had developed so remarkably during 1956 
ind 1957, received a severe set-back and financial loss was heavy. 
Che pace of recovery was slow to begin with but it increased so 
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rapidly later that at the end of 1959 the tourist industry, upon which 
the economy of the Colony depends, was in a flourishing condition 
which far exceeded the most optimistic hopes. The Development 
Board must be given high praise for this remarkable achievement. 
Comparative figures for visitors from abroad were: 


1957 . : : - 194,618 
1958 : 7 3 . 177,867 
1959 : . . . 244,258 


But these two years are outstanding not so much for the high 
level of prosperity reached in the Colony as for the far-reaching 
constitutional and legislative changes which were brought about 
during this time. Discussions of the highest importance took place 
when the then Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Alan Lennox- 
Boyd) visited Nassau in April 1958. The discussions laid the founda- 
tions for social and constitutional reforms which the underlying 
causes of the general strike had shown to be vital to the progressive 
development of the Colony. The labour legislation was completely 
overhauled and replaced by the Trade Union and Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act which was passed in 1958. This enabled the trade union 
movement to be organised and developed on modern lines, and the 
remarkable absence of labour troubles in the latter part of 1958 
and throughout 1959 is proof that the new legislation has been well 
founded and effectively applied. 


The second big landmark in local history was the enactment of 
the General Assembly Elections Act, which was passed in 1959. 
This provided for four additional seats in New Providence; for the 
extension of the suffrage to all adult males over the age of 21; for 
the re-drawing of the constituency boundaries in New Providence 
and for the complete reorganisation of the electoral system. By the 
end of 1959 a Parliamentary Registrar had been appointed, the 
necessary organisation set up and all was in readiness for the by- 
elections to be held under the new Act. 


During the period under review the amount spent on the cor 
struction of new buildings in New Providence was £10,030,657. 
The amount spent in the Out Islands was £4,943,600. 


DEATHS OF PUBLIC FIGURES 


Hon. H. P. Sands, Member of the Executive Council; Hon. R. W. 
Sawyer, Member of the Legislative Council; Hon. Neville Solomon, 
O.B.E., ex-Member of the Legislative Council, ex-Receiver General 
and Treasurer and ex-Member of the Executive Council. 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Distinguished visitors in 1958 included Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., 
Mrs. Henderson and Miss Ashurst and His Royal Highness the 
Count of Barcelona. 

Those in 1959 included Mr. Montgomery Hyde, M.P., Rev. 
Llewelyn Williams, M.P., Mr. H. A. Marquand, M.P. and Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd, M.P., Minister of Education. 


NAVAL VISITS 


In 1958 five British naval vessels visited the Colony. During the 
same period nine vessels of the United States Navy called at Nassau. 
The comparable figures for 1959 were three British, two German 
and 28 United States naval vessels. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE thirteenth decennial census of the Colony taken on the nig 
of 6th December, 1953, showed the total population as 84,841, mad 
up of 39,338 males and 45,503 females. The proportion of males t 
the total population was 46.36 per cent. and of females 53.64 per cen’ 
The total population at the 1943 census was 68,846, of whom male 
represented 46.66 per cent. and females 53.34 per cent. It wa 
estimated that there were 3,622 agricultural workers absent from th 
Colony on census night. The racial groups were as follows: 


European 3 i . 10,709 
African . ‘ : : 61,627 
Mixed. : . : 12,025 
Mongolian. ‘ : 144 
Others and not stated ‘ 336 


The estimated end of year population in respect of 1956 and 195' 
has been revised and is now 97,150 and 99,595. The estimated enc 
of year population was 101,658 in 1958 and 103,955 in 1959. Ther 
were 3,029 live births during 1958, or 29.79 per 1,000 of the estimate: 
population and 3,154 live births during 1959, or 30.34 per 1,000 0 
the estimated population. There were 1,095 deaths during 1958 an 
1,010 during 1959, or 10.77 and 9.71 per 1,000 respectively. Infan 
mortality rates and numbers of still-births are given on page 32. 


The number of arrivals and departures during the period 1958-55 
* was as follows: 


1958 1959 
Departures . 203,839 249,808 
Arrivals . 207,337 259,983 
In transit . 86,248 116,408 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 


THE following table shows the estimated number of wage earners 
in the main industries and services: 
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Male Female 
Agricultural Labourers . Fs 3,000 3,000 
Labourers (Gene!) Z 4,000 1,000 
Cooks 300 1,500 
Laundresses _ 1,000 
Housemaids _ 5,000 
Gardeners . 800 _ 
Chauffeurs 800 _ 
Butlers F 300 _ 
Farmers and Planters . 4,000 4,000 
Fishermen and Seamer 3,000 _ 
Carpenters 3,000 —_ 
Masons 1,500 _— 
Mechanics 1,000 _ 
Painters 600 _ 
Electricians 350 _ 
Plumbers. 250 _ 
Waiters. 300 _ 
Waitresses _ 300 
Straw Workers 50 1,200 


During the period under review there were 3,596 and 2,396 agri- 
cultural workers employed in the United States for the years 1958 
ind 1959 respectively. 


WAGES 


In certain industries wages are regulated by Orders in Council made 
under the Minimum Wage Act of 1936, but the increased cost of 
iving in the Colony—the index is the highest in the Caribbean— 
has raised wages far beyond the minimum in every class of employ- 
ment. For example the unskilled labourer’s daily wage, which was 
2s. just over a decade ago, has risen to between 28s. and 34s. 8d. 

The following is the range of wages for an eight-hour day in the 
Various occupations: 


1959 
Male Female 
per hour per hour 
s. d. os. d. sd. s. d. 
Unskilled labourers. 3 6to4 4 2 6to2 9 
Semi-skilled labourers 4 6toS 6 
Craft-women: 
Shell-work . ; : 2 O0to3 0 
Straw-work . Se 2 0to3 0 
ters : - . 6 6to9 8 
Masons. 6 6to9 8 
Painters 7 6to8 7 
Mechanics 8 7to12 11 


Overtime is paid at ‘ime and a half. 


In many instances employment of both skilled and unskilled labour 
8 continuous. Unskilled male labourers receive 16s. to 26s. per day 
for casual employment. Cooks and housemaids and general domestic 
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helps are paid from £5 to £7 per week. These wages tend to rise 
steeply during the winter tourist season and trained cooks and butlers 
can command £10 a week and more. 


COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living in New Providence (Nassau) is high. During the 
winter season the tariff in first-class hotels varies from £10 to £18 
per day (inclusive) and in the smaller hotels from £3 to £8 per day 
(inclusive). During May to November rooms may be had from £5 
per day in the larger hotels and from £2 in the smaller. A furnished 
house costs from about £600 to £1,800 a year. It is estimated that 
to live in New Providence in reasonable comfort, it would cost a 
man including rent, if single £1,100 to £2,000 a year, if married 
without children £2,300 to £2,500 a year, and if married with two 
children £2,800 to £3,000 a year. In the more developed Out Islands 
there are small hotels and a few comfortable bungalows are obtain- 
able, but prices tend to be comparable with those in Nassau. 

Primary education is provided free by the Government, as is 
medical and hospital treatment for persons who are unable to pay. 

The cost-of-living index on 3lst December 1959, was 163, as 
compared with 161 in December 1958, and 160 in December 1957. 
These figures are arrived at by taking as a basis of 100 prices ruling 
at Ist September, 1949, immediately prior to devaluation. The 
weighted system is used in assessing the cost of living. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 
Labour Department—City Office 


The Labour Department was set up in October 1958 in accordance 
with the provision made in the Trade Union and Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act 1958. 


The Labour Department is the chief administrative office for the 
Labour Board, the Chief Industrial Officer being the head of the 
department. The staff of the Labour Department Head Office con- 
sists of the Chief Industrial Officer, a male secretary and a female 
stenographer. 


Labour Office—Oakes Field 


The Labour Office, Oakes Field, is a section of the Labour Depart- 
ment and comes under the final jurisdiction of the Labour Board. 

The Labour Office continues with its normal work organising and 
recruiting labourers for agricultural work in the United States and 
deals with all matters connected with the workers’ wages, insurance. 
welfare and family allotments. 
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The staffing of this office is as follows: 


1 Labour Officer 

1 Assistant Labour Officer 
18 Clerks 

4 Miscellaneous employees 


aison Office—Orlando, Fla., U.S.A. 

There is one Chief Liaison Officer and four Liaison Officers 
»e rating in the United States in various areas to deal with matters 
at arise in relation to the Contract of Service for recruited Baham- 
m workers. The Liaison Officers also cover workers’ welfare in 
lation to conditions in the resident camps and i in other appropriate 
atters that arise from time to time. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
he following trade unions were in operation at the end of 1959: 
Hotel Employers’ Association of the Bahamas 
The Bahamas Hotel and Catering Workers Union 
Amalgamated Building Constructional and Civil Eneereye 
Trade Union 
Bahamian Contractors’ Association 
Bahamas Musicians’ Union 
The Employees’ Association of the Bahamas Electricity Cor- 
poration 
The Bahamas Construction and Building Trades Union 
Airport Airline and Allied Workers’ Union 
The Bahamas Transport, Agricultural, Distributive Allied 
Workers’ Trade Union 
The Bahamas Union of Teachers 
The United Brotherhood of Longshoremen 
The Bahamas Civil Service Union 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 

‘he principal laws and regulations in force are: 
Trade Union and Industrial Conciliation Act 
Employment of Children Prohibition Act (Chapter 291) 
Recruitment of Workers Act (Chapter 288) 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (Chapter 290) . 
Children and Young Persons Act (Chapter: 66) - 
Contracts of Service Act (Chapter 286) 
Truck Act (Chapter 285) 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


There are no major industries and consequently no legislation for 
he inspection of machinery and kindred matters. 
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No industrial welfare schemes exist. 

There is no recognised system of training or apprenticeship. The 
Agricultural, Educational, Electrical, Medical, Public Works and 
Telecommunications Departments provide training for a small 
number of persons who are subsequently absorbed by the Depart- 
ments as permanent members of their staffs. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


THE totals of revenue and expenditure during the years 1955 to 


1959 were as follows: _ 
Revenue Expeniee 


1955 . 7 . 3,507,953 3,188,617 
1956 . - . - 4,078,921 4,193,544 
1957 : : F - 4,938,958 4,314,864 
1958 - : A . 5,198,975 5,434,533 
1959 6,456,795 6, 420, 512 


The revenue of the Colony : was ciiginly derived from the following 
sources in 1957 to 1959: 


oy aj ie 

Customs . 3,219,462 3,394,889 4,377,046 
Port, Wharf and Harbour Dues F 79,850 93,862 78,835 
Licences and Internal Revenue : 664,614 548,350 736,606 
Fees of Court or Office, etc. . . 241,704 249,390 343,385 
Post Office Revenue. . 152,903 158,426 207,207 
Rent of Government Property . 3,044 3,406 2,334 
Miscellaneous Receipts . ‘ $ 65,247 163,687 69,720 
Interest . 45,713 65,877 32,863 
Telegraph and Telephone Revenue « 384,117 410,472 493,179 
Aviation . : 82,304 110,616 115,620 

Expenditure under main heads for the years 1957 to 1959 was: 
1957 1958 1959 

£ £ £ 
Governor and Staff ‘ A . 20,355 26,240 27,2217 
Legislative Council ‘ ‘ 5 1,434 2,343 2,059 
House of Assembly 30,939 30,596 29,735 
Agricultural and "Marine Products 

Board. ‘ 7 38,563 39,846 91,742 
Audit Department 3 . 7 15,469 16,723 23,059 
Aviation. ‘ - 148,923 123,369 217,324 
Civil Service Commission . : 3,379 3,245 11,126 
Controls. < . 9,185 10,454 13,563 

Customs Department . . . 65,291 71,450 z 

Development Board . . 556,812 652,483 730 
Education Department . : 324,624 361,526 484,317 
Fire Department . é ‘ - 2,736 4,267 7,636 
Forest Conservation. ? F 4,849 6,413 7,247 
Immigration Department A $ 11,625 12,641 18,661 
Industrial School . > é 16,100 16,961 19,439 


Judicial Department. ‘ ‘ 25,320 25,897 32,696 
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ee id 
Labour Office 39,701 43,865 
Legal Department | 8,504 10,859 
Medical Department 413,610 469,340 
Miscellaneous : 436,176 852,130 
Out Island Department . é 138,618 171 084 
Parliamentary Registrar Department — _— 
Pensions and Gratuities 70,395 116,086 
Police Department 232,427 376,373 
Port and Marine . 51,927 60,795 
Post Office Department . 85,935 96,261 
Prison Department + 79,378 84,757 
Public Debt . 126,917 126,393 
Public Libraries 5,766 7,822 
Public Works Department ‘ 38,368 47,443 
Public Works, Recurrent, New Pro- 
vidence 118,682 150,667 
Public Works, Recurrent, Out Island 50,945 58,703 
Public Works, Non Recurrent, New 
Providence 510,715 630,423 
Public Works, Non-Recurrent, Out 
Islands 194,117 168,757 
Registrar General's Department 12,743 11,819 
Secretariat 17,298 18,178 
Telecommunications Department 256,453 332,003 
Treasury Department : 26,932 26,783 
Water and Sewerage. 88,784 116,061 
Road Transport Authority. —_ 417 
Out Island and Genera! Improve- 
ment Acts ‘ ‘ 18,994 27,330 
Personal Grants . é < 15,875 25,730 
PUBLIC DEBT 
Tke public debt at 31st December 1959, was: 
Amount of Amount 
Original Amount Held 
Debt Redeemed for Re- 
Authorised payment 
(a) 
£ £ £ 
1. 3% Electricity Loan 1965 . 73,000 _— 49,098 
2. 4°4 Electricity Loan 1952- 
66 p : . 208,000 94,446 _ 
3. 4% Electricity Loan 1970 179,000 _ 57,209 
4. 4°% Hospital Loan 1952-66 350,000 158,924 _ 
5. 44°, Mental Hospital and 
Infirmary Loan 1974 . 230,000 _ 57,557 
6. 44% Prince George Wharf 
Loan 1960-67 . 366,000 _ — 
7. 3% Prison Loan 1965 68,000 _ 45,735 
8. 3% Telephone Loan 1965 100,000 —_— 67,257 
9. 76 Levine Loan 1952- 
32,000 14,530 _ 
10. 4% Telephone Loan 1970 . 120,000 _ 38,352 
Ml. 43°, oe ie acrohone Loan 
- 376,900(b) _— 27,500 
2,102,900 267,900 342,708 


115,376 


197,010 
74,113 


574,816 


Amount 
Out- 
standing 
£ 
23,902 
113,554 
121,791 
191,076 
172,443 
366,000 
22,265 
32,743 


17,470 
81,648 


349,400 
1,492,292 
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Bl Market value of stock and cash held for investment as at 31st December, 


D Amount authorised by the Telephone Loan Act 1958 is £400,000. Amount 
Sra at 3lst December 1959 was £376,900. Balance of £23,100 to be raised 
All these loans were raised locally by the issue of debentures 
bearing interest from 3 to 5} per cent. Provision is made for the 
redemption of these loans by annual contributions from the revenue 
to sinking funds. Investments in sinking funds at the end of 1959 


stood at £329,480. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
A statement of Assets and Liabilities at 31st December 1959, is 
given at Appendix II. The surplus for the year ended 31st December 
1959, was £36,283. Balances held on behalf of the Colony were as 
follows: 


ae br 1959 
£ 
Receiver General and Treasurer. 343,275 181,141 447,100 
Joint Consolidated Fund... . 1,073,000 701,000 324,000 
Crown Agents. < 2 427 1 672 
Sub-Accounts _. ‘ ‘ 45,197 30,891 41,299 
Surplus Funds (Securities) ‘ ¢ 124,339 141,021 139,000 
Capital Investment Fund =. 285,777 321,763 353,380 
Airport Reserve Fund . . ‘ 181,746 204,470 213,671 
TAXATION 


Apart from real property tax, and a probate duty of 4 per cent. on 
personalty, there is no direct taxation in the Colony. There are no 
excise duties. Stamp duties are imposed on instruments used in civil 
proceedings in the Supreme Court or in commercial or other transac- 
tions and are based on the value of the transaction. A tax of 3d. is 
levied on all cheques. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES 
The yield of customs duties was as follows: 


1958 1959 
£2,496,443 .  £3,264,301 
Flour, rice, sweetened tinned milk, salt beef, pork and brown 
sugar are admitted to the Colony free when of Commonwealth 
origin; other staple foodstuffs pay a low specific duty and are 
exempted from emergency tax. The duty payable on these items is 
listed below: 


Flour : : . Is. per 100 lb. bag, preference 100 per cent. 
Rice . 1s. per 100 1b. bag, preference 100 per cent. 
Milk (condensed) . 10 per cent. ad valorem, preference 100 per cen. 
Milk (evaporated) . 20 per cent. ad valorem, preference 50 per cent. 
Sugar (brown) . . — 1s. 3d. per 100 Ib., preference 100 per cent. 
Sugar (white) . . 3s. per 100 lb. preference 50 per cent. 


Salt Beef. “ . 1s. 9d. per 100 Ib., preference 100 per cent. 
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Raw Coffee F . 1d per lb., preference 100 per cent., 74 per cent. 
emergency tax. 

Tea . : 7 . 6d. per Ib., ee 50 per cent., 7$ per cent. 
emerge: 

Grits and Corn Meal . Is. 6d. pe per 1 98 iD, preference 25 per cent. 

Lard Substitutes . . 4d. per lb., preference 100 per cent. 

Potatoes . 2s. per 100 Ib., preference 50 per cent. 


The general ad talovem duty is 20 per cent. plus an emergency 
tax of 7} per cent. ad valorem. 

Spirits and tobacco are taxed specifically at relatively high rates. 
Gasoline and oils pay specific duties with an additional sales tax 
on gasoline. 

A sliding tariff is provided for the protection of the Colony’s 
agricultural production, the maximum rates being placed sufficiently 
high to preclude the importation of any items which are produced 
in sufficient quantities locally. Preferential margins are designed to 
implement the Ottawa and Anglo-American trade agreements. 

Provision is made for the exemption from duty of Government 
stores, supplies for Armed Forces, industrial and certain educational 
supplies. 

PORT, WHARF AND HARBOUR DUES 
These dues yielded: 
1958 1959 
£156,738 £180,621 

There is a sliding scale of charges on goods landed on, or shipped 
from, the Government Dock, varying from Is. 6d. per ton to 12s. 
per ton if goods are landed directly on the dock. Goods not landed 
at the Government Dock, if imported in vessels drawing 14 feet 
and over pay 2s. 6d. per ton. Tonnage dues on ships entering the 
harbour are payable at the rate of 2d. for each registered net ton or 
ld. if bringing less than 200 tons of cargo. Ships of war are exempt 
from the above charges and concessions are granted to ships per- 
forming regular passenger and freight services. 


LICENCES AND INTERNAL REVENUE 


These yielded: 
1958 1959 
£548,350 £736,606 
The principal items under this head {were: 
1958 1959 
£ £ 
Motor Car and Drivers’ Licences P 75,153 98,244 
Probate Duty... : 42,392 42,237 
Real Property Tax . : . ; 54,491 65,557 
Stamp Duties . 3 7 ji . 231,752 323,102 


Departure Tax : A : : 84,273 136,453 
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Rates per annum on motor vehicles, other than an invalid carnage 
or a motor cycle in New Providence, which occupy an area of 
60 sq. ft. or less, £6. For every additional 10 sq. ft. or part thereof, 
in excess of 60 sq. ft. £1 10s. Od. per annum. A driving licence cost 
£1 10s. Od. On the Out Islands these rates are approximately one- 
third of those in New Providence. 

The principal rate of probate duty is 4 per cent. on personal 
estates above £100. This is the only duty on estates. 

The real property tax is payable on occupied buildings at the raz 
of 2s. 6d. in the £ of assessed rental value. 

The stamp duties on conveyances of realty, which are levied ona 
sliding scale, provide the main receipts under this head. 


Chapter 4; Currency and Banking 


CURRENCY 


BRITISH sterling money is declared to be the money of account under 
the British Currency Act (Chapter 159). By Proclamation of Hs 
Majesty in Council of 17th October 1936, however, silver coins of 
the United Kingdom ceased to be legal tender in the Colony for 
the payment of any amount exceeding 40s. as from the Ist November 
1936. 

Local currency, consisting of notes of 4s., 10s., £1 and £5 
denominations, is issued by the Bahamas Government Currency 
Commissioners. A total of £1,742,900 of these notes was in circula- 
tion at the end of 1958. This figure rose to £2,106,800 at the ead 
of 1959, 

Owing to the geographical position of the Colony and its depes- 
dence on tourism, American currency circulates freely and is accepted 
at the standard rate. It is obligatory for residents to turn in to the 
authorised dealers all dollars received. 


BANKING 


There are six overseas banks operating in the Colony—The Roya 
Bank of Canada, Barclays Bank (D.C.O.), Bank of Nova Scot. 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Bank of London and Montreal 
and The First National City Bank of New York. 

There is a Post Office Savings Bank. At the end of June 19% 
there were 31,167 depositors and £583,140 in deposits. These figures 
rose to 34,217 depositors and £761,660 in deposits by the end of 
June 1959. 


| 
| 
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Telegraphic transfer rates for buying and selling on 31st December, 
1957 to 1959 were: 


U.S. Dollar Canadian Dollar 
Selling Buying Selling Buying 
31st December, 1957. : 2.79} 2.824 2.742 2.78 
31st December, 1958 . i 2.78} 2.82 2.684 2.712 
31st December, 1959... : 2.78} 2.814 2.644 2.68 


Rates for the purchase by banks (for Bahamian pounds) of 
cheques and inward transfers drawn in the following currencies 


were: 
All items drawn in or reimbursable °% discount, minimum 1s. (minimum 
in U.K. Sterling. 6d. for cheques less than £10). 
Where the sum is in excess of 
£100,000—3% on the first £100,000 
and 3% on the excess over that 
amount. 
Items payable in Jamaican pounds 4° discount, minimum a. 
Items payable in Bermudian 4% discount, minimum (plus 
pounds. Bermudian bank’s ee 


Rates for the sale by banks (against payment in Hehemian pounds) 
of drafts in the following currencies were: 


Drafts drawn on the U.K. in 4% Premium, minimum 1s, 
pounds or in other points claused 
‘Payable at your current buying 
rate for sight drafts on London.’ 


Drafts drawn on Jamaica payable 4% Premium, minimum 1s. 
in local currency. 
Chapter 5: Commerce 


TaE c.i.f. value of total imports for the past three years, excluding 
bullion and specie, was as follows: 


1957 1958 1959 
£15,237,255 £16,475,204 £24,831,362 
The value of total exports, excluding bullion and specie, was: 
1957 1958 1959 
£1,376,863 £1,707,135 £2,148,544 
The value of domestic exports was: 
1957 1958 1959 
£793,359 £1,107,855 £1,556,761 
The value of re-exports was: 
1957 1958 1959 
£583,504 £603,209 £591,783 


The following tables show the quantity and value of the principal 
imports and exports for 1957-59: 
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Imports 
1957 1958 1959 
Quantity bear Quantity rad Quantity rae 
Beer 479 238,395 510 247,888 710 368,197 
m. gal. m. gal. m. gal. 
Flour 100,299 225,116 107,495 240,919 109,861 258,246 
Rice 43,618 146,893 51,081 182,701 53,229 158,604 
Lard 24,582 189,793 24,445 179,837 26,452 199,73 
Meats, fresh . 26,389 532,365 28,733 611,148 33,681 746,144 
Ham and 7,259 163,285 8,480 193,188 8,906 148,723 
Bacon cwt. cut. cw. 
Milk, — 162,498 — 188,673 — Walid 
unsweetened 
Sugar, white . 55,817 164,523 54,729 135,257 52,861 140,522 
Apparel — 732,207 — 612,672 — 820419 
Machinery — 596,179 — 746,530 — 1,193,006 
Motor Cars 1,588 690,373 1,496 654,052 2,316 1,054,399 
and Trucks 
Iron and Steel — 363,608 — 629,080 — 2,167,078 
Electrical Ap- — 476,082 — 518,400 — = (712,749 
paratus and 
Appliances 
Hardware — 318,733 — 607,073 — 1,570,309 
Petroleum Oils 14,960 913,920 15,546 857,921 22,781 1,204,650 
m. gal. m. gal. m. gal. 
Exports 
1957 1958 1959 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Crawfish 7,857 196,089 . 6,744 154,943 23,944 325,231 
Okras 1,090 3,255 161 472 1,795 6,554 
Salt 3,176 159,020 2,961 156,021 4,944 263,616 
m. bush. m. bush. m. bush. 
Tomatoes, _— _ 300 405 _ - 
canned cases 
Tomatoes, raw 120 39,781 93 29,279 23 59,366 
m. bush. m. bush. m. bush. 
Tomato Juice 2,035 2,004 898 709 — - 
cases cases 
Curios, Marine — 4,482 _— 4,026 — 42733 
Lumber 6,884 119,979 826 21,588 587 —-19,749 
bd. ft. bd. ft bd. ft. 
Pit Props 185 1,132 _— _ —_— - 
cu. fath. 
Pulpwood . 23,629 193,088 83,354 684,527 . 111,775 919,529 
cords cords cords 
Shells. _ 20,219 = 17,466 _— 6,928 
Sponge . 397 = 33,324 106 6,102 66 5,898 
cwt. a cwt. 
Shell and Straw — 8,793 —_—. 5,780 —_— 3,686 
Work 
Note m. =’000 
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DIRECTION OF TRADE 


The bulk of imports for the year 1959 originated in the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Cuba and the United States of America. 















1958 1959 
Per- Per- 
Value cen- Value cen- Value 
tage £ tage 





3,427,074 | 21.9 | 3,615,319 | 23.7 | 5,887,113 


1,566,019 | 8.9 | 1,470,060 | 7.1 | 1,760,548 
67.3 10, 269 433 69.2 |11 404,015 69.2 |17,197,530 






United Kingdom 
Other Common- 






wealth Z 
Foreign Countries 


Most of the Colony’s exports (including re-exports) for the year 
1959 went to the United Kingdom, Canada, Cuba, Haiti and 
the United States of America. 








1957 1958 1959 
Value Value Value 
£ £ £ 
United Kingdom . 82,871 105,553 92,106 
Other Commonwealth . 80,849 72,854 69,086 
Foreign Countries 1,213,143 1,532, "657 1,987,352 








Chapter 6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


Tue total area of arable land at present cultivated in the Bahamas 
is estimated to be 30,500 acres. The total area of improved pasture 
land is approximately 2,000 acres, and the total area of forest land 
approximately 800,000 acres. 


No special legislation exists for soil protection. The Board of 
Agriculture, however, fosters soil conservation practices by dis- 
couraging the burning of land and the shifting cultivation practised 
by many small farmers. 
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The Crown holds considerable acreages of land in the varios 
islands, but the greater part of the land most suitable for farming 
is now owned by private individuals. During the period under , 
review, Crown Lands were rented for 3s. per acre per annum 
Private individuals charge 5s. to 10s. per acre on many of the islands 
and in the more developed areas prices vary from 5s. to 20s. an acre 
for farm land. There 1s an increasing tendency in the better farming 
areas for the landowner to take 25 per cent. of the value of the 
harvest as payment for the use of the land. In the islands of Elev 
thera, Harbour Island and Exuma there are large areas of common | 
| 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural production is mainly in the hands of individual agr- 
culturists. There are few holdings on the plantation scale. The 
principal crops for local consumption and export were as follows: 


Vegerables and Fruit 


Seasonal vegetables such as cabbages, beets, carrots, spinach, 
English peas, lima beans, okras, etc. Large quantities of these were — 
always available in the local markets. 


Onions 


Approximately 142 short tons of onions of excellent quality valued 
at £7,100 were produced in 1958. The 1959 crop was approximately 
158 short tons valued at £8,000. 


The onion crop of the Colony is marketed by the Bahamas 
Produce Exchange which is a Government Agency. 


Okra 


During 1958, 161 cwt. of okra valued at £472 was exported to 
Canada, compared with 1,795 cwt. valued at £6,554 in 1959. 





Tomatoes 


The average yield per acre is 200 bushels of fruit. In 1959 approx- 
mately 800 acres of tomatoes were cultivated. Growing conditioss 
were favourable throughout the season. In 1958 93,000 bushels of 
fresh tomatoes valued at £29,279 were exported, mainly to th 
United States and Canada compared with 23,000 bushels valued 
at £59,366 in 1959. All fruit for export was graded and packed 
under Government supervision. Fruit was sold by tender for th: 
farmers by the Agricultural and Marine Products Board. 
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Pineapples 

Replacement plantings only were made during 1958 and 1959. 
During this period exports were negligible, the greater portion of 
the crop being consumed locally as fresh or canned fruit. The bulk 
of the crop is now canned and the export trade has dwindled to 
negligible proportions. 
Citrus 

The citrus industry has continued to expand, and there is a con- 
stant demand from all islands for the budded citrus plants produced 


at the Government Experimental Station. The bulk of the fruit is 
shipped to Nassau for sale in the Jocal market. 


Bananas 


Banana production continued to increase during the past two 
years, but it is still necessary to allow foreign importations in order 
to meet the local demand at certain seasons of the year. 


Pigeon Peas and Beans 

Peas and beans are popular items of diet in the Colony. During 
1958 some 3,200 bushels were produced. In 1959 the estimated 
production was 3,400 bushels. The major portion of the pea and 
bean crop was marketed by the Bahamas Produce Exchange. 


Sisal 
No new acreages were planted during 1958 and 1959 but cuttings 


were still made from the old plantings. The bulk of the sisal now 
produced is used in the manufacture of local handicrafts. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

The Agricultural and Marine Products Board is responsible for the 
development of agriculture in the Colony. The Board consists of a 
chairman and four members who are appointed annually by the 
Governor. The departmental staff comprises a Director of Agri- 
culture, a Deputy Director of Agriculture, a Senior Agricultural 
Officer, a Veterinary Officer, a Livestock Officer, a Fisheries Officer 
and 23 subordinate staff. 

The principal aim of the Board is to foster and encourage the 
development of agriculture, animal husbandry and the fisheries of 
the Colony. The agricultural policy is directed to achieving self- 
sufficiency as far as staple food crops are concerned and to encour- 
aging the growing of cash crops for export. The principal research 
being conducted at the Experimental Station, Nassau, consists of 
observational trials of new varieties of basic food crops which show 
promise of increasing local food production. Crops tested during 
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the period under review were onions, sweet corn, tomatoes and 
cantaloupes. The storage qualities of several varieties of onions were 
also being tested. In connection with a scheme to encourage the 
development of improved pastures in the Colony, six varieties of 
grass were being tested in an attempt to find grasses suitable for the 
year-round production of fodder. In order to increase the fruit 
production of the Colony, grafted fruit trees such as citrus and 
avocados are produced and sold to farmers throughout the Colony 
at a nominal cost. 


The policy of the Board in regard to the prevention of insect 
pests and diseases was vigorously pursued throughout the period 
under review. Insecticides for the control of scale insects are made 
available to the public at a nominal fee and inspectors of the Board 
are constantly on the lookout for an abnormal increase in insect 
populations in order to prevent these from reaching the epidemic 
stage. 


Agricultural Extension 


Technical advice on such problems as plant nutrition, disease and 
insect control was given to the leading agricultural enterprises in the 
Colony. An increasing number of residents of Nassau and the Out 
Islands are taking advantage of the services of the Board, seeking 
advice on fruit culture and the control of plant pests. 


Credit Facilities 


There are no credit facilities available to farmers other than the 
advances of seed and fertilizer made by the Board for the production 
of crops such as tomatoes and onions. Advances are recovered as 
the products are sold. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The bulk of the livestock in the Colony, other than poultry, is 
owned by peasant farmers. Approximately half of the poultry is 
owned by Eleuthera Limited of Hatchet Bay, Eleuthera, the most 
important agricultural undertaking in the Colony. The following 
table shows the estimated numbers of livestock: 


1958 1959 

* Horses é ‘i ‘ s 3,550 3,500 
Horned Cattle : P ‘ 3,600 3,000 
Sheep ; F : : 22,300 22,100 
Goats ys ve ; : 14,300 14,000 
Swine : 3 pe . 10,350 10,200 


Poultry ‘ F 5 : 406,000 408,000 
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Approximately 600 gallons of milk per day are produced in the 
Colony. Other milk requirements are imported from the United 
States. 

In 1958 5,356 hides and skins were exported at a value of £1,059 
compared with 4,020 valued at £949 in 1959. There is no processing 
of animal products in the Colony. 

The importance of animal husbandry to agricutural development 
in the Colony has always been stressed by the Board of Agriculture, 
and the Board supplies from time to time pure-bred animals to 
farmers on the Out Islands for the improvement of native stock. 


FORESTRY 
Important Events 


(a) The production of lumber from the forests on Andros Island 
continued during the period but, owing to administrative difficulties 
and mechanical breakdowns, the output for 1959 was nearly a million 
board feet less than that for 1958. This, however, is considered to be 
only a temporary set-back and the operators expect to return to their 
normal level of production—S.4 million board feet—during 1960. 

Pulpwood production was greatly increased during the period 
under review and the industry is being organised for further expansion 
towards its production goal of 125,000 cords per annum—which it 
plans to achieve in the next year so so. Exploitation of Grand 
Bahama Island was completed in October 1959 and the industry 
was then shifted to Great Abaco Island, which has now sufficiently 
regenerated after having been exploited for lumber during the period 
1900 to 1944. The shift from lumber to pulpwood as the primary 
product for the Grand Bahama—Abaco Forest Unit is considered 
most desirable by some foresters, on the grounds that the pine forests 
of the Colony can only produce a sustained yield if worked on a 
rotation period much shorter than the 75 years required for lumber 
production and if more of the available resources are utilised. The 
new pulpwood industry fulfills these requirements, as it can be 
operated on a 30-year rotation period, and a larger percentage of 
the available timber resources will be utilised. It has been assessed 
that only about 35 per cent. to 40 per cent. of the growing stock is 
used when exploitation is confined to lumber production only—the 
remaining 60 per cent. to 65 per cent. of the growing stock being 
either lost as waste or left uncut, in which latter case a large per- 
centage either perishes or becomes stagnated. On the other hand, 
utilisation of the forests for pulpwood will enable the operators to 
use over 80 per cent. of the growing stock and, because of this, they 
will be able to establish a sustained yield and still make economic 
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coupes under a continuous felling programme. Under such a utilisa- 
tion plan, they will be able to return to the initial coupe by the ume 
the last area is exploited and obtain an equal or greater volume of 
timber from the regeneration established in that period—about 30 
years. This new industry promises well for the future stability of 
the forest industry, as it will eliminate the long periods of idleness 
which were inevitable with lumber as the sole forest product and 
it will produce higher yields and ancillary benefits from the forest 
resources. 

(6) During 1958 and 1959 work continued on the 10-acre Research 
Plot located on Crown Land in the island of New Providence. Here, 
all pine trees over 6 inches in girth are being measured, numbered 
and accurately plotted on the ground plan of the area and a per- 
manent record of growth statistics and other silvicultural data is 
being compiled. During the past two years over 5,000 seedlings of 
the primary broadleaf timber species were raised in the nursery 
which has been established on a portion of the Research Piot 
These seedlings are being used on experimental reafforestation pro 
jects in New Providence and in the Eastern Islands—along the lines 


recommended in the 1952 Report by Mr. E. W. March, then Con - 


servator of Forests, Jamaica, after his survey of the Forest Conditions, 
Tree Growth and Wild Life Protection in the Eastern Bahama 
Islands. Efforts have continued to be made to encourage private land 
owners to reafforest their denuded areas, by offering them free 
supplies of timber seedlings raised in the nursery, and an increasing 
number of interested persons are now availing themselves of this 
facility. 

(c) The reafforestation plot on Cat Island has gradually been 
extended from 10 acres to 25 acres as further supplies of mahogany, 
cedar and horseflesh seedlings raised in the New Providence nursery 
became available. Also, a 2-mile strip along both sides of the drive 
from the airport on Great Exuma Island was planted out with hard- 
wood timber seedlings and this will be further extended in 1960. 

(d) The incidence of forest fires on Grand Bahama, Andros and 
Abaco Islands was again remarkably low during the period under 
review and it is felt that the efforts to educate the public have 
contributed in some measure to this improved position. In New 
Providence there were no large forest fires during the period 1953 
to 1959—due largely to the vigilance of the Rangers and the co 
operation of the public, who are gradually beginning to appreciate 
the value of the forests and the need for preserving this valuabk 
heritage. During the period under review, three miles of additions! 
fire trails were constructed through the main block of pine forests 


en 
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on New Providence Island to a standard which renders them 
accessible by trucks for fire fighting purposes. The campaign to 
enlist the co-operation of the public continued and posters and 
waming signs were maintained at strategic points. These preventive 
measures will be further extended during 1960 when it is planned to 
construct an additional two miles of fire trails and to install fire 
wells along the accessible routes through the forest, for more effective 
fire fighting measures. 


Areas and Types of Forests 


The Western Bahama Islands are estimated to have approximately 
800,000 acres of forests, comprising 700,000 acres of pine forests 
and approximately 100,000 acres of sub-tropical broadleaf forests, 
made up as follows: 


in Acres in Acres 


Crown Area | Private Freehold Area 







Ex- In- Ex- In- 
Total ploit- acces- Total ploit- | acces- 
able sible able sible 











Pine Forest . | 600,000 100,000 | 90,000 | 10,000 
Broadleaf Forest | 70,000 30,000 | 20,000 | 10,000 
(Estimated) ; 





Most of the original forests of the Eastern Islands have been cut 
down to make way for agricultural pursuits and only scrub regrowth 
is now found on these islands. Plans for the reafforestation of the 
Eastern Islands are now being considered and small experimental 
plots have been established on two of them. The knowledge gained 
from these experimental plots will be used to formulate a sound 
programme of reafforestation when funds for this purpose become 
available. 


Policy and Methods of Management 


As can be seen from the table above, most of the forests in the 
Colony are the property of the Crown, but control over the exploita- 
tion of the pine forests of the Crown is governed by the terms of 
certain licences which were issued over 54 years ago. The concessions 
under which these pine forests are worked confer such a measure of 
freedom on the licensees that rigid control is rendered difficult. 
However, the licence in respect of Andros Island does stipulate that 
fellings must be restricted to trees above 6 inches in diameter and 
to defined blocks not exceeding 15,000 acres, while the licences in 
respect of Grand Bahama and Abaco Islands provide that adequate 
seed bearers (selected by the Crown) shall be left on all cut over 
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‘areas and that fellings shall not exceed 1,250,000 cords in any 10-year 
period. As a result of these controls and because the operating 
companies have always faithfully observed both the letter and the 
spirit of these restrictions, the Crown’s pine forests have not suffered 
any damage from over-exploitation. No commercial exploitation of 
the limited and scattered broadleaf forests is possible under present 
conditions.and they are used mainly for supplies of hardwood for . 
the local boat building industry and a limited amount for cabinet 
making, building materials, ornaments, novelties, etc. No real 
management of these broadleaf forests exists. 


The basic points of the Colony’s forest policy were formulated 
during the period 1948 to 1956, on advice from the Conservator of 
Forests, Jamaica, and two Forestry Advisers to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and comprise the following main objectives 


(1) The introduction, at the earliest appropriate time, of suitable 
legislation which will provide for the dedication of all areas 
that must remain permanently under forest as either Forest 
Reserves or Dedicated Forests and which will establish the 
legal machinery to ensure protection, conservation and the 
proper management and exploitation of these forests. 


(2) That those areas which are naturally suited to the Bahamas 
Pine (Pinus caribaea) shall not be indiscriminately denuded of 
their forests and applied to other forms of land utilisation— 
the proposed Forest Legislation to make provision for Govert- 
ment to exercise control in this respect and make it an offence 
for anyone to convert those forests which have been declared 
Protected Forest Areas under the law to any other form of 
land use. 


(3) A sustained yield, under any approved scheme of utilisation. 
must be the main objective of our forest policy. At present, 
the approved utilisation scheme for Grand Bahama and Abaco 
Islands calls for pulpwood as the primary crop, as such 4 
utilisation plan requires only a 30-year cycle and seems best 
suited for the slow growing yellow pine species found in this 
Colony—because it can effect both a sustained yield and 2 
maximum yield and thereby produce a stable forest industry 
and eliminate the long periods of idleness to which our forests 
have been subject. In the case of Andros Island, the preferred 
utilisation plan is still based on lumber as the primary product. 
but it is doubtful whether this can be sustained for many more 
years. 


“| 
| 
| 
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(4) The Crown Forests to be gradually handed over to the Bahamas 
Government as the terms of the existing licences permit and 
the Bahamas Government thereupon to dedicate these forests 
to be National Forests. All areas released from the terms of 
the existing licences to be managed thereafter under proper 
silvicultural methods—the recommended method being a 
virtual clear felling system, with sufficient good seed-bearers 
left standing until regeneration is established beyond vulner- 
ability to fire, and full utilisation to be made of all the timber 
so felled. 


(5) The establishment of Research Plots, on full representative 
sections of the pine forests, where growth statistics and other 
silvicultural data will be collected—to provide the necessary 
knowledge on which a proper prescription for the future 
management of these forests can be based. 


(6) The gradual reafforestation of the Eastern Islands with the 
indigenous broadleaf species most suited to each area—with 
particular emphasis on those areas which are not essential for 
the agricultural, stock-raising and residential needs of the 
community but could be of considerable benefit to the Colony 
as a whole if re-established as forests, to serve the community 
in both productive and protective roles. 


Organisation of the Forest Industry 


Organised forest industry in the Bahamas is confined to the pine 
forests and is presently carried on by two companies—one producing 
lumber and the other pulpwood. Most of the 9,986,050 board feet 
of lumber produced locally during the years 1958 and 1959 was for 
local consumption. Exports amounted to only 14 per cent. of the 
total production and are definitely declining. All pulpwood produced 
locally is exported to Florida, U.S.A. 


The operating companies are as follows: 


(a) Owens-Illinois of the Bahamas (a subsidiary of Owens-Illinois 
of the U.S.A.), with plant at Snake Cay on the eastern coast 
of Great Abaco Island, operates on Crown Land and produces 
pulpwood for its own processing plant in Florida, U.S.A. 
During 1958 production amounted to 94,295 cords of pulp- 
wood and in 1959 it increased to 102,193 cords. 


(6) The Bahamas Lumber Company, Limited, with processing 
plant at Stafford Creek on the Island of Andros operates on 
Crown Land and produces lumber both for local consumption 
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and for export. Average annual production is normally about 
5,440,000 superficial feet but the 1959 output fell far below 
this figure, as a result of mechanical breakdowns and adminis- 
trative difficulties. 


Marketing 

Of the lumber produced locally, 86 per cent. was marketed in 
the Colony and 14 per cent. in the Caribbean area. 

All pulpwood extracted by Owens-Illinois of the Bahamas was 
shipped to their own processing plant in Florida, U.S.A., where it 
is manufactured into cartons and a variety of other containers. 

No data on prices paid to producers are available. 


Statistics of Production 

The main exploited timber is yellow pine (Pinus caribaea) and the 
statistics of production for the two year period ending 31st December 
1959, are as follows: 





Owens-Illinois Bahama Lumber Co. 
of the from 
Bahamas from Crown Land Crown Land 
at Grand Bahama Island 


at 
and Abaco Island Andros Island 





LUMBER 
1958. 


. . Nil 5,421,815 board feet 
1959. . . Nil 4,564,235 board feet 
PULPWOOD 
1958. . . 94,295 cords Nil 
1959. 7 . 102,193 cords Nil 





In addition to the above, some pine timber was cut and used for 
charcoal burning, mainly on New Providence Island, and a small 
amount of hardwood was collected and used locally—but no reliable 
production figures are available for these subsidiary forest products. 

The following quantities were exported: 


Quantity Value 












1959 









£ £ 
Lumber . 21,588 19,749 
Pulpwood 684,527 919,529 
Hardwood ‘ 860 2,257 
(Lignum vitae) 
Cascarilla bark 3,419 1,889 
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Structure of Forestry Department 


At present, there is no separate forestry department for the 
Bahamas, but there is a small Forestry Section, forming a part of 
the Crown Lands Office, which carries out the functions of a forestry 
department. The Chief Administrative Officer of this Forestry Section 
is the Crown Lands Officer and the staff comprises a Forest Super- 
visor and eight rangers. The Forest Supervisor has his headquarters 
in New Providence but maintains close supervision over all of the 
forest areas by regular visits to the Out Islands. Three of the rangers 
(two full-time and one part-time) are stationed in New Providence 
Island and the remaining five rangers (all part-time) are stationed on 
Abaco Island, which is now being exploited for pulpwood. 

The efforts of the staff are mainly directed towards the protection 
and preservation of the forests—from fire, disease and plundering— 
and the supervision of the workings of the operating companies. 
Also, a limited amount of research is carried out to determine the 
factors governing growth, regeneration and insect infestation, to 
evolve effective fire-protection measures and to ascertain the effects 
of fire on soil conditions, growth and regeneration. Experimental 
reafforestation plots have already been established in two of the 
Eastern Islands, and as plants become available, these will be 
extended and other projects will be established where needed. 


FISHERIES 


There is no separate fisheries department. The supervision and pro- 
tection of the fisheries is carried out by the Agricultural and Marine 
Products Board which employs a Fisheries Officer (now vacant), a 
principal Marine Inspector and four sub-inspectors. Conservation 
rules have been passed in an attempt to protect the fisheries for the 
fishermen. 

Fishing in the Colony is confined to the coastal areas, the Little 
Bahama Bank and the Great Bahama Bank being the chief fishing 
grounds. It is estimated that 2,000 men are engaged in fishing. Most 
fishing craft are owned by individual fishermen, there being no 
organised scheme for financing the fishing industry. 

Nassau provides the chief market for fishing consumed locally. 
The ports of Miami and West Palm Beach in the State of Florida 
are the principal markets for crawfish and scalefish exported from 
the Bahamas. 


‘Fishing for Export 
The season for crawfish is confined to the period from the Ist 
October to the 15th March. All crawfish for export are caught 
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under licence issued by the Agricultural and Marine Products Board. | 
During 1958, 6,744 cwt. of crawfish valued at £154,943 was exported 
compared with 23,944 cwt. valued at £325,231 in 1959. 

A large proportion of these fishermen engage in scalefishing for | 
the Nassau market after the close of the crawfish season. Scalefish 
are generally caught by nets, fish traps and hand lines. 


Fishing for the Local Market 


There are 15 auxiliary power boats fishing for the local marke 
at Nassau. They are equipped with purse seine nets for deep-sea 
fishing and traps for scalefish. In addition, there are about 35 sailing , 
boats, ranging in size from five to 20 tons which also land fish at | 
Nassau. It is estimated that there are about 300 dayboats which 
fish around the other islands. 


Sponge 

The sponge beds were not opened to fishing during 1958 and 1999 | 
since local merchants held sufficient sponge in stock, from purchases 
made from the 1956 and 1957 harvests, to meet the current market 
demands. 


Conch 


It is estimated that 14 tons of conch (Strombus gigus) is sold | 
annually in the Nassau market. The export of edible conch or its 
shell is now prohibited as a conservation measure. | 


Other Marine Exports 
1958 yom 1959 hoe 
Salt - 156,021 263 
(2,961,000 bushels) (4,944, an bushels) 

Marine Curios 4,026 

Shell and Straw-work 5,780 

Beach Shells . 17,466 é $8 
Processing . 





There are three processing plants at Nassau which handle frozen 
lobster tails and fish fillets for export. 


MINING 


The property in all petroleum in the Colony is vested in the | 
Bahamas Government to whom must be paid all fees, rents and 
royalties. The types of oil prospecting and mining are: 

(a) oil exploration, 

(5) oil prospecting, and | 

(c) oil mining. | 
| 
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Royalties are paid as laid down in section 13 of the Petroleum 


“* Royalties. 13.—(1) The licensee under an oil prospecting 
licence and the lessee under an oil mining lease shall pay the 
royalties hereunder specified at such time and for such periods 
as the Board shall determine: 


(a) on crude oil won and saved twelve and one-half per centum 
of the selling value thereof; 


(6) on natural gas twelve and one-half per centum of the selling 
value of actual sales thereof: Provided that in respect of any 
natural gas sold to other persons holding oil prospecting 
licences or oil mining leases in the Colony for repressuring 
the natural oil reservoir the rate of royalty shall be reduced 
to one-half of the rate specified in this subsection; and 


(c) on casinghead petroleum spirit won and saved twelve and 
and one-half per centum of sixty per centum of the selling 
value thereof when the yield does not exceed two Imperial 
gallons per one thousand cubic feet of gas treated and twelve 
and one-half per centum of one hundred per centum of the 
selling value thereof when the yield exceeds two Imperial 
gallons per one thousand cubic feet of gas treated. 

In ascertaining the amount of royalties payable under this sub- 
section, the licensee shall be entitled to deduct from the quantity 
of crude oil and casinghead petroleum spirit won and saved, the 
quantity, ascertained according to a method approved by the 
Board, of any oil or products thereof or of casinghead petroleum 
spirit used during such period by the licensee for the purpose of 
carrying on drilling and production operations and pumping and 
transporting to field storage and refineries. 

The selling value of any crude oil, natural gas or casinghead 
petroleum spirit shall be such value as may be determined by 
mutual agreement between the Board and the licensee or the 
Jessee or by arbitration. 

(2) From the amount of royalties payable in respect of any one 
year of the term of an oil prospecting licence or an oil mining 
lease there shall be deducted the amount of the certain yearly rent 
prescribed and actually paid in respect of that year. 

(3) The Government shall pay: 

(a) To the Crown, 25 per cent. of the royalties on any petroleum 
derived from wells on Crown land and on alienated land in 
respect of which petroleum rights have been reserved to the 
Crown; and 
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(6) To the owner of the surface of any land in respect of which 
petroleum rights have not been reserved to the Crown, 
25 per cent. of the royalties on any petroleum derived from 
wells on such land; and 

(c) To the Crown, 25 per cent. of the royalties on any petroleum 
derived from wells on any submarine area.” 


The Petroleum Board (a Government body) is responsible for the 
issuing of concessions for oil exploration, prospecting, and mining 
in the Colony. 

Geological surveys have been conducted by the companies holding 
oil exploration concessions. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


There are no co-operative societies other than 17 Tomato Growers’ 
Associations on the islands of Eleuthera and Cat Island and the 
66 Farmers’ Associations, only 25 of which were actually engaged 
in trading at the end of 1959. The Agricultural and Marine Products 
Boards markets the tomato crop and deducts any advances made 
by it from the proceeds of each consignment until the entire debt 
is liquidated. The Produce Exchange, a Government Agency, also 
markets and sells farm produce for the Farmers’ Associations. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
Department and Policy 


The Board of Education is responsible for all education, except 
that given in the secondary schools which are conducted under 
separate Acts. The Director of Education is the adviser to the Board. 

The policy of the Board is to raise the standard of education in 
the Colony and in particular to encourage pupils with ability to 
remain at school after the statutory leaving age of 14 years in order 
to obtain the Cambridge Certificate in technical or domestic sub- 
jects, and ta encourage those who have left school to improve their 
educational attainments by attending continuation classes. 


Expenditure 


The Government is responsible for the expenditure on public 
primary schools and the Government High School and for grants 
in aid to certain other primary and secondary schools. The Board 
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of Education spent £377,084 on primary education in 1958 and 
£555,481 in 1959. Government expenditure on secondary education 
amounted to £48,453 in 1958 and £48,505 in 1959. 


Schools 


Primary education is provided free by the Government. 


The numbers of schools, children on the roll and teaching staff 
as at December 1958 were: 





Staff 
(excluding) 
subordinate 
teachers) 
Schools 
Board Schools 312 
Aided Schools 21 
Private and Denominational 127 
Secondary Schools 
rene pres piish School . 22 
Aided Schoo! 24 
Private and a 79 
Students Abroad 


The number of students at universities abroad in 1958, and courses 
being taken were as follows: 









United 


Course States 
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The numbers of students holding scholarships were as follows: 
Government Colonial Development 


Course Scholarship and Welfare 
Medicine * ‘ 4 
Domestic Science 2 —_— 
Engineering ‘ : 2 a 
Teacher Training . . 22 —_ 
Nursing . : é 11 — 
Teacher Training 


Teachers are trained in the United Kingdom. A Summer School 
is held annually. 


Further Education 


Continuation classes in general subjects for students wishing to 
obtain their Bahamas Junior or Cambridge Senior Certificates have 
been in operation since 1947. Continuation classes in technical 
subjects were started in 1951. 

Adult education, as such, has not yet been attempted. The lack 
of suitably qualified staff has been a handicap. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The climate of the Bahamas is conducive to good health. Pipe-borne 
water which is regularly analysed and has a high standard of purity. 
a drainage and sewerage system, two ice plants and a cold-storag 
are to be found in Nassau. Several of the larger Out Island settk- 
ments have pipe-borne water supplies. 

The Bahamas, being subtropical, have no real tropical diseases 
problems as such. The general state of health during the year 1959 
was satisfactory with no widespread severe epidemics but a mild 
whooping cough epidemic occurred towards the end of 1959. 

No accurate statistics are available from the Out Islands and 
out-patients department. Reasonable in-patient returns are available 
but the overall epidemiological picture is one of “‘ intelligent 
guessing.” 

The whole system of recording of diseases now follows the Inter- 
national Classification of Diseases. 


Vital Statistics 
1958 1959 
Birth rate per 1,000 population . 3 : 29.79 30.34 
Death rate per 1 ,000 population F 10.77 9.71 
Infant mortality rate cen sade one year), 
per 1,000 live births 62.7 63.4 
Stull births registered : A 5 : 49 46 
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-rincipal Diseases 


Epidemic, Endemic and Infectious Diseases. Typhoid fever, 
moebic and bacillary dysentery, influenza, measles, leprosy, polio- 
nyelitis, tetanus, tuberculosis (with predominant pulmonary tuber- 
‘ulosis) and venereal diseases exist. 


Of this group tuberculosis is the major disease. Contact tracing 
vith B.C.G. vaccination of negative Mantoux contacts is increasingly 
arried out. 


Venereal diseases are well controlled today but contact tracing is 
‘xtremely difficult. Social morality does not give the diseases the 
stigma given elsewhere. 


The dysenteries are directly referrable to areas of poor sanitation 
or contaminated water. Ascariasis is very common, and amoebiasis 
Ss more and more discovered, with deaths from amoebic abscesses 
recorded even in the very young. 


Malignant Diseases appear to be on the increase. Possibly im- 
proved social conditions and resultant longevity have a part to play 
in their discovery. 


Nutritional States. It is a fact that malnutrition, mostly of the 
protein-deficient type, is universal amongst the lower income groups. 


Dental caries is very marked amongst school children, particularly 
after the second dentition. 


Anaemias are common, mainly of the secondary type, but gross 
anaemias treated in hospital in 1958 were 60 with eight deaths, and 
in 1959, 69 with seven deaths. 


In scattered settlements on Out Islands, scurvy has been found not 
infrequently because in the isolated island settlements fresh fruit and 
vegetables are obtainable only for a short period of the year. 


Hypertensive states show a remarkably high incidence and this is 
receiving special study and research in co-operation with medical 
research authorities in the U.S.A. 


Respiratory conditions are present in all age-groups. The following 
cases were recorded in hospital: broncho-pneumonia 124 cases 
(1958), 151 cases (1959) with 27 deaths (1958), 21 deaths (1959); 
pneumonia (lobar) 32 cases (1958), 28 cases (1959) with 4 deaths 
(1958), 2 deaths (1959); chronic bronchitis 44 cases (1958), 5 cases 
(1959) with 2 deaths (1958), no deaths (1959). Asthma is a relatively 
common complaint. 
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Principal Causes of Death 
The only accurate statistics are from hospitals. 
1958 1959 

Epidemic, endemic and infectious diseases 42 34 
Tumours. é 22 26 
Metabolic and nutritional disorders 2 _ 
Anaemias 3 8 7 
Vascular disorders. ‘ ‘ 41 27 
Diseases of the central nervous system ‘ 4 2 
Diseases of the respiratory system . F 59 43 
Diseases of the digestive system F 43 40 
Diseases of genito-urinary system . : i 6 
Diseases of reproductive system =. - 2 7 
Diseases of early infancy . ‘ 5 16 54 
Senility F F 5 Z 19 18 
‘Accidents and i injuries 3 30 3 


Of the 2,112 maternity cases admitted to hospital i in 1958, one died; 
in 1959 3,100 cases were admitted and there were seven deaths. 
Public Health Departments 


Garbage disposal is organised on a sanitary landfill method; the 
system of collection has been reorganised. 


Food handlers are inspected twice annually by law and establish- . 


ments are frequently inspected. Water, milk, ice-cream, meat and 
foodstuffs are continuously being examined and tested (bacterio- 
logical). 

Disease control programmes 


Poliomyelitis. Extensive vaccination campaigns continue in th 
age-group 1-9 years, in New Providence, Grand Bahama, Harbour 
Island and Eleuthera. 

B.C.G. Vaccination of negative tuberculosis contacts was carried 
out in the Colony. Preliminary Mantoux testing and X-rays were 
done where necessary. 

Venereal Diseases clinics continued and the incidence is well 
controlled, but contact tracing proves most difficult. An experiment 
with prolonged action penicillin is proceeding and appears to kk 
most effective. 

Schools Medical Service. The Schools Medical Officer left in 1959 
for further studies at the Harvard School of Public Health durm: 
the year, and was temporarily replaced. 


Ante-Natal and Infant Welfare Services 


Measures taken to reduce infant mortality and preserve maternal 
health are based upon ante-natal, post-natal, and infant welfare 


clinics run by the District Nursing Service and Out Island doctors 


and nurses. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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One hundred and nine ante-natal clinics were held in 1958 and 
175 in 1959. They were attended by 4,957 patients in 1958 and 9,467 
in 1959. 

The Infant Welfare Service paid 5,578 (1958), 5,894 (1959) visits 
to children under one year and 14,167 (1958), 12,704 (1959) visits 
to children over one year, in all 19,745 (1958) and 18,598 (1959) 
children were seen. 

The District Nursing Service paid 8,913 home visits in 1958 and 
11,704 in 1959. 


Medical Department 


The Medical and Public Health Service is administered by a Board 
of Health with the Chief Medical Officer as adviser. 

The following table shows the staff employed by the Government 
and the number of doctors and nurses in private practice: 


Government Mission Private 

Registered physicians (persons with degrees 

recognised both locally and in the metro- 

politan country) 24 1 16 
Licensed physicians (persons with degrees 

recognised locally but not having metro- 

politan recognition) nil nil pil 
Special categories (e.g. sub-assistant  sur- é s 5 

ni 


geons) 

Medical assistants (persons with advanced 

medical training below the university level) _ nil nil nil 
Nurses of senior training (persons with 

nursing training equivalent to that pro- : : 

vided in the metropolitan country) : 23 nil nil 
Certified nurses (persons with certificates 

recognised locally but not having metro- 

politan recognition) : , 90 nil 95 
Partially trained nurses. 71 nil nil 
Midwives of senior training (persons with 

midwifery training equivalent to that pro- . : 

vided in the metropolitan country) ; 23 nil nil 
Certified midwives (persons with certificates 

recognised locally but not navine metro- 


politan recognition) . 90 nil 95 
Partially trained midwives é ‘: : i nil 63 
Sanitary inspectors ‘ - 4 nil nil 
Laboratory and Xray technicians. . 10 nil nil 
Pharmacists : . 4 nil 80 

Expenditure 


Overlapping occurs in the budget for curative, preventive and 
Public Health Services for both New Providence and the Out 
Islands and the budget must therefore be taken as one unit. Capital 
and recurrent expenditure for the year 1958 was £468,038 and 1959 
£535,556. 





Public Health and Sanitation 


Under the Board of Health and the Chief Medical Officer pubis ' , 
health and sanitation are cared for in the following sub-division: 
Out Islands. District Medical Officers as medical officers of 
health of their districts. Eight Sanitary Supervisors look after 
settlements. Public education is furthered by Out Island nurs. 
New Providence. General public health is cared for by tht 
department: and includes building control and inspection, foo! 
control and inspection (including examination of food hands. 
meat inspection, water, milk and ice cream tests and examination. 
Garbage Control is by the sanitary landfill method under tk 
Public Health Department. 
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Preventive public health measures include: 


Schools Medical Service. 

Ante-natal, post-natal, and child welfare clinics. 

Tuberculosis control of contacts. 

Preventive mass inoculation for poliomyelitis, whooping couf, 
tetanus and smallpox. ‘ 

Aedes aegypti control. 


The whole of the financial structure is provided by Governm 
This is offset by relatively nominal fees for accommodation a ‘ 
services collected from the public attending hospitals. Extra techn | 
and material assistance is given by W.H.O. through the Par 
American Sanitary Bureau. 


Government Medical Services 


Princess Margaret General Hospital of 250 beds caters for gee! 
medicine, surgery, maternity, eye conditions and paediatrics; 00 
patients, X-ray laboratory and physiotherapy services are a 
available. Private accommodation (35 beds) is available. 





A mental hospital of 200 beds is extremely well run and hisé 
high proportion of cures to its credit. 

A Tuberculosis and Aged and Infirm Hospital of approxima! 
180 beds is about to be replaced by new buildings. The anticipet 
new bed capacity will be approximately tuberculosis 170 beds as! 
geriatrics 100. | 

A Leprosarium containing approximately 11 patients is adm 
tered by the Department. 


Rock Sound Cottage Hospital, Eleuthera,caters for short-term a 
transfer patients. 
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Highness Princess Margaret ‘whel 
Nassau in May 1958 
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New radio-telephone facilities at Delaporte 
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Inagua Cottage Hospital is maintained and supported financially 
by a joint Government-private firm in that Island. 

A non-Government institution is the Rassin Clinic, Nassau, 
privately operated. 

Research in hypertensive states and Eclampsia is being conducted 
through the Chief Medical Officer and staff with assistance from 
research institutes in the United States of America. 

Field surveys of settlements in Out Islands continue for demo- 
graphic purposes and future guidance of policy. 


Training of Staff 

Male and female staff nurses are trained by the Department for 
duties in hospitals, district nursing service and Out Island services. 
Private nurses are drawn from this category. The course is of four 
years’ duration and entry is a pass Junior Cambridge Certificate or 
equivalent in education. Numbers graduating vary each year from 
twelve to twenty. 

Outside the Colony, Health (or Sanitary) Inspectors are trained 
in Kingston, Jamaica, and there are other courses as the applicant 
desires in the United Kingdom or the United States of America. 
Scholarships are granted for training in medicine in the United 
Kingdom. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
The principal housing needs in New Providence are for medium 


‘ priced two- and three-bedroom houses for middle and lower income 


groups. Building costs are high, varying from 7s. to 10s. per cubic 


: foot for domestic buildings. The main cause of this high cost is the 


necessity for importing practically all materials used in building. 
Only sand, cracked rock, lime and pine timber are produced locally. 
Local labour is expensive but reasonably efficient. 

All housing programmes are in the hands of private enterprise 
and no Government housing scheme was planned or executed during 
the period under review. 

In all new construction in New Providence only traditional style 
buildings are permitted. The majority are built of concrete blocks 
with poured reinforced concrete columns at the main corners and 
intersections, and with a reinforced belt course under the eaves to 
which the wall plate and roof timbers are attached. This type of 
construction gives extra strength to a building to withstand hurri- 
canes which are liable to occur during the summer months. 

A statement of building permits issued in New Providence during 
1958 and 1959, together with approximate costs, is given at 
Appendix I. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND WELFARE 


There is no Government Insurance Scheme in the Bahamas. Normal 
Insurance Agencies within the Bahamas have, however, a growing 
number of subscribers to hospitalisation insurance policies, and 
benefits include hospital charges, maternity charges and professional 
expenses, 

Various voluntary lodges and societies have medical benefit 
schemes on a contributory basis as do also some private firms in 
Nassau. 

There is no specific social welfare department of Government, but 
all matters pertaining to the health of the community, care of 
paupers, aged and infirm included, public health and preventive 
services, come under the aegis of the Medical Department. 


Protection and care of expectant mothers and children 


Ante-natal and post-natal clinics are held in all areas where a 
medical officer is stationed and in Nassau City and environs. These 
are run by the District Medical Officers, and the District Nursing 
Service in Nassau. Cases are referred to the Princess Margaret 
Hospital where necessary, and children in need of care and attention 
to the privately operated Ranfurly Home. 


Care of the Aged 


The responsibility for paupers including care of the aged and 
infirm rests upon the Department. Rations are distributed through 
Out Island Commissioners and the Princess Margaret Hospital, 
Nassau. The infirm and ill are dealt with in the Prospect Hospital 
wards. 


Care and Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 


The privately-sponsored Crippled Children’s Committee deals 
with cripples through the Princess Margaret Hospital District 
Nursing Service and kind offices of Dr. Burbacher and Mr. Finnieston 
of Miami. 

Other handicapped persons are dealt with through the Red Cross 
Society, private individuals and friends. Lepers are cared for by the 
Department. : 

Community Welfare operates an Out Island medical service, pat- 
ticularly to those areas not covered by a District Medical Officer. 
They have one qualified doctor. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


An Industrial School for male juvenile delinquents is maintained in 
New Providence. The ages of the inmates are from 10 to 16 years 
and the school is divided into two groups: juniors of 10 to 14 years, 
and seniors 14 to 16 years. The school population at the end of 
1958 was 76, compared with 83 at the end of 1959. The average age 
of the boys was 13.4 years. The institution is staffed by a Superin- 
tendent, an Assistant Superintendent, a Chaplain (part-time), 10 
male overseers and one matron. The boys are taught building, 
carpentry, masonry, painting, tailoring, and gardening. 

Elementary education is provided daily for boys in the junior 
age-group. A Visiting Committée is responsible for the control and 
management of the school. A Probation Officer and an Assistant 
Probation Officer supervise the “‘ after-care ” of the boys. A system 
of release on licence was introduced in 1955. A system of extra- 
mural employment was introduced in 1959. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


FIFTY-NINE Acts were passed in 1958 and 72 in 1959. The most 
important were: 


1958 


The Revised Edition Conformity Act, 1958, brought certain legisla- 
tion passed in 1957 into conformity with the Revised Edition of the 
Statute Law of the Bahama Islands, 1957. 

The Bahamas Electricity Corporation (Vesting of Land) Act, 1958, 
vested in the Bahamas Electricity Corporation a tract of land situate 
on the south side of the island of New Providence which land was 
previously held by the Governor in Council on behalf of the Air 
Council. 

The Explosive Substances Act, 1958, repealed and re-enacted The 
Explosives Substances Act (Cap. 90 of the Revised Laws, 1957 
Edition). The chief purpose of this Act was to add sections creating 
offences and penalties. 

The Telephone Loan Act, 1958, authorised the raising of a loan 
for the purposes of the telephone system in New Providence and 
radio telephone system in New Providence and radio telephone 
circuits between New Providence and the island of Eleuthera. 

The Foreign Companies Amendment Act, 1958, extended the 
provisions of the Companies Act, insofar as the same are applicable 
to companies incorporated under the Foreign Companies Act. 
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The General Improvements Act, 1958, provided for the appropna- 
tion of certain moneys for general improvements in New Providence 
and the Out Islands. 

The Trade Union and Industrial Conciliation Act, 1958, amended 
and consolidated the law relating to unions and trade disputes, 
provided for the appointment and functions of a Labour Board and 
for the establishment of a Department of Labour. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Amendment Act, 1958, revised 
upwards the annual wages in excess of which a workman under the 
principal Act must not be in receipt and the amount of compensation 
which is to be paid. 

The Hotels Encouragement Amendment Act, 1958, was designed 
to provide that the lessee as well as the owner of an existing hotel 
could receive the benefits of the principal Act. 

The Electricity Amendment Act, 1958, exempted the Bahamas 
Electricity Corporation from the payment of Stamp Tax and Real 
Property Tax. 

The Escheat Waiver Act, 1958, provided the authority for the 
waiver of the Crown’s right to escheat where real property is liable 
to be escheated to the Crown and validated all documents purporting 
to waive the Crown’s right to escheat which were executed prior to 
the commencement of this Act. 

The Consular Conventions (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1958, 
effecting amendments to the Interpretation Act, The Stamp Act, 
The Passenger Tax Act, The Dog Licence Act, and The Cycle 
Registration Act, implemented in the Colony certain provisions of 
conventions regarding consular officers of foreign states made with 
those foreign states by the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The Telecommunications Amendment Act, 1958, provided that 
the Telecommunications Board could now operate its own bank 
account. 

The Inflammable Liquids Act, 1958, repealed and re-enacted The 
Kerosine Oil Act and empowered the Governor in Council to make 
rules regulating the handling and storage of inflammable liquids 
and also prescribing penalties for breaches of the rules. 

The Police Force (Establishment and Salaries) Act, 1958, provided 
for an increase in the complement of the Bahamas Police Force, and 
also the salaries of members of the Bahamas Police Force. 

The Road Traffic Act, 1958, amended and consolidated the law 
of the Colony relating to motor vehicles and public transport and 
provided for the establishment of a Road Traffic Authority. 
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The Appropriation Act, 1958, appropriated divers sums of money 
for and towards defraying the expenses of the Government of the 
Bahama Islands and for other purposes therein mentioned. 


1959 


The Tariff Act, 1959, repealed and re-enacted the Tariff Act 
(Ch. 294). 

The Emergency Tax Act, 1959, repealed and re-enacted the 
Emergency Tax Act, 1948, chiefly effecting the revision of the list 
of imports upon which an ad valorem duty of 74 per cent. is not 
imposed 

The Appropriation Act, 1958 (Extension of Time) Act, 1959, 
extended the time when unexpended grants of money for non- 
recurrent works under the Appropriation Act, 1958, shall be 
resumed. 

The General Assembly Powers, Privileges and Procedure Act, 
1959, made rules for the regulation of the proceedings of the General 
Assembly of the Bahamas Islands. 

The Forward Scatter Loan Act, 1959, authorised the raising of a 
loan to be used for the purpose of installing a ‘“‘ Forward Scatter ”’ 
system of radio propagation. 

The Bahamas National Trust Act, 1959, incorporated the Bahamas 
National Trust, a body dedicated to the preservation of places of 
historical interest or national beauty. 

The Homicide (Special Defences) Act, 1959, cited certain special 
circumstances in which an accused person shall not be convicted of 
murder. 

The Capital Punishment Procedure Amendment Act, 1959, 
modified the wording of the death sentence. 


The Quieting Titles Act, 1959, repealed and re-enacted the Quieting 
Titles Act, 1958, and established a more equitable procedure to be 
followed when title to land is being investigated by the Supreme 
Court. 

The General Assembly Elections Act, 1959, consolidated and 
amended the law relating to the General Assembly, and to the 
elections for the General Assembly, and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith. 

The Town Planning Act, 1959, which repealed and re-enacted the 
Town Planning Act (Ch. 257) was designed to give the Town Planning 
Authority greater legislative facilities for dealing with the growing 
problem of town planning. 
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The Buildings Regulations Amendment Act, 1959, made it illegal 
to remove any building without the sanction of the Public Board 
of Works for New Providence and the Town Planning Committee. 
The procedure to be followed in the event of an appeal under the 
principal Act was also set out. 

The Prince George’s Wharf Loan Act, 1959, authorised the 
raising of a loan for the purpose of completing the extension of 
Prince George’s Wharf. 

The Glass Window Bridge and Road Construction Loan Act, 
1959, authorised the raising of a loan for the purpose of constructing 
a roadway and bridge over the Glass Window and a connecting road 
between the Settlements of Lower Bogue and Gregory Town in the 
island of Eleuthera. 

The Public Treasury Bills Act, 1959, provided that the Governor 
with the approval of the Legislature may borrow money by the issu 
of Treasury Bills. 

The General Improvements Act, 1959, appropriated certain 
moneys for general improvements in New Providence and the Ou 
Islands. 

The Voluntary Conveyances (Removal of Presumption of Result- 
ing Trusts) Act, 1959, removed the presumption of a resulting trust 
in certain voluntary conveyances. 

The Married Women’s Real Property Act, 1959, repealed the 
Married Women’s Real Property Act, and certain provisions of the 
Dower Act. 

The Appropriation Act, 1959, appropriated divers sums for and 
towards defraying the expenses of the Bahamas Government and 
for other purposes therein mentioned. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 
Law and Courts 


The law of the Colony is: 

(a) The common law of England as it existed at the time of tk 
settlement of the Colony subject to the exceptions mentioned 
in the Declaratory Act (Chapter 2, Statutes, Revised Editioz, 
1957); 

(>) Statutes of the Imperial Parliament when of general application 
or specifically applied ; 

(c) Statutes of the Colonial Legislature. 
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The Supreme Court of the Colony, which sits in Nassau, is 
presided over by the Chief Justice, and its jurisdiction is that of a 
Hight Court of England. An appeal, in civil matters, lies from the 
Supreme Court to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
The Supreme Court sits throughout the year as occasion requires, 
but sessions are held quarterly for disposal of criminal cases and 
civil actions listed for trial by jury. 

There are two Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates stationed in 
Nassau. Appeals from their courts lie to the Supreme Court. Magis- 
terial powers are also exercised by Commissioners in charge of 
Districts in the Out Islands and by some Justices of the Peace em- 
powered to try cases singly. Appeals from these courts lie to the 
Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates, who conduct a circuit from 
time to time among the Out Islands, to hear any appeals and to 
dispose of such cases as are triable only, in original jurisdiction, by 
a Circuit Justice. The Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates, Com- 
missioners and, where so empowered, Justices of the Peace are also 
responsible for conducting preliminary inquiries into indictable 
offences triable by the Supreme Court. 

Payment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable cases. 
The Penal Code provides for placing offenders on probation, when 
they come under the care of a Probation Officer. 


Prevalence of Crime 

The following table shows the number of cases dealt with by the 
Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates and by the Supreme Court in 
the past five years: 





¥ Magistrates’ Court | Supreme Court 
‘ear ake eer an, paps TY 
Civil Criminal Civil Criminal 








Prosecutions for traffic offences totalled 3,427 in 1958 and 3,986 
im 1959. 

In 1958 there was a sharp rise over 1957 of Supreme Court cases 
but the figure declined in 1959 to a more normal level. Again there 
was an increase in crimes of violence. In 1958 there were three 
charges of murder: one was reduced to manslaughter, one resulted 
im an acquittal and the third accused was acquitted after a retrial. 
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In 1959 there was one charge of murder in which the law took its 
course. There were 13 cases of attempted murder in 1958 and two 
in 1959; convictions were obtained in 10 cases (five committed by 
one accused), four were reduced and there was one acquittal. In 
another case involving three accused who also faced charges of 
robbery with violence arising out of an armed hold-up, concurrent 
sentences of life imprisonment for attempted murder and 20 years 
for robbery with violence were imposed on each of the three accused. 
Housebreaking and stealing and crimes involving dishonesty gener- 
ally were still by far the most frequent offences. 


POLICE 


Establishment and Distribution — 


The Bahamas Police Force was established by an Act of Legis- 
lature in 1864. The present authorised establishment of the Force 
is as follows: one Commissioner of Police, one Deputy Commiss- 
ioner, three Superintendents, 16 Deputy Superintendents/Assistant 
Superintendents, three Chief Inspectors, eight Inspectors, 25 ser- 
geants, 41 corporals and 381 constables. 

The Bahamas Police is a semi-military force, there being no per- 
manent Imperial troops or defence force in the Colony. It is equipped 
with rifles and automatic weapons. All ceremonial parades, guards 
and sentries are provided by the Force. 

A Band of 25 instruments is maintained. 

Ths headquarters of the Police Force is in Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, where the main strength is concentrated and training is 
undertaken. For civil police duties the Force is organised into 
headquarters, one depot and training school and two street duty 
divisions. It has a motor transport section consisting of 70 vehicles, 
22 of which are equipped with two-way radio. A criminal investiga- 
tion section maintains photographic and finger print records. 

The City of Nassau is divided into beats which are regularly 
patrolled from two police stations and one sub-station. The rural 
areas of New Providence are patrolled from two sub-stations. 

The Out Islands generally are policed by a force of 85 local con- 
stables under the supervision of the Out Island Commissioners. In 
certain of the more developed islands members of the regular force 
are stationed for duty for periods of one year. The local constables 
are supplemented by 647 district constables appointed annually and 
paid only when called out for duty. 

The Force is also the Fire Brigade of New Providence and is 
equipped with nine motor fire engines. All police personnel are 
trained as firemen. 
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The officers of the Force are appointed locally and from the 
Colonial Police Service and other ranks are recruited locally from 
the various Bahama Islands as far as possible, and from Barbados 
and Trinidad when local recruiting falls short. Individual men from 
British Guiana and Jamaica living in Nassau have also been enlisted. 


Crime 


Returns of reported crime for 1958 and 1959 are given in 
Appendix III. 


Other Police Duties 


Passports are issued by the Secretariat but the records, preparation 
of passport documents and the issue of seamen’s certificates are 
undertaken by the Police Criminal Investigation Branch. 

A traffic section is maintained for the control of traffic. 


PRISONS 


The authorised establishment at the 31st December, 1959, comprised 
one Superintendent, one Deputy Superintendent, one Assistant 
Superintendent, one Assistant Superintendent (Education Officer) 
(vacant), one Chaplain, one Construction and Workshop Foreman, 
84 male warders and four female warders. 

The main prison at Fox Hill in New Providence provides single 
cell accommodation for 224 men. A separate building with 30 single 
cells houses the female prisoners. There is a prison farm for first 
offenders with four dormitories, accommodating a maximum of 80 
male prisoners. - 

There are small prisons or “‘ lock-ups ” at the larger settlements 
in each Out Island District; these are under the supervision of the 
District Commissioners. Prisoners sentenced to terms exceeding 
three months are transferred to the Central Prison in Nassau. 


Prison Statistics 

The daily average number of prisoners in the New Providence 
prisons was 265 for 1958 and 292 for 1959. Admissions totalled 758 
during 1958 and 1,051 during 1959. 


Prison Discipline 

Discipline was well maintained during the period under review. 
In 1958 there were 174 punishments awarded as a result of infractions 
of Prison Rules, and in 1959 ‘there were 193. However, it will be 
noted that in 1958 there was also an increase of 27 in the daily 
average number of prisoners. 
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Health 


A high standard of health and sanitation is maintained in the 
prisons. The Prison Medical Officer visits the prisons daily and 
oftener if necessary. The daily average number of prisoners reporting 
sick in 1958 was 4.45, in 1959 5.13; the majority of cases were 
trivial. It is worthy of note that a very large percentage of the 
inmates gain weight while undergoing sentence. 


Education and Training 


A full-time Chaplain directs educational classes in the evening. 
These classes are voluntary and are well attended. The Chaplaic 
has been assisted in this work by members of the prison staff and 
teachers from the local schools who give freely of their talent and 
time. 

Every effort is made to train prisoners who show aptitude in 
cooking, baking, tailoring, carpentry, masonry and mechanics. 
These shops are staffed by artisans. 

The Government House and police barracks grounds are main- 
tained by prisoners, and work for other Government departments 
and charitable institutions is performed when the numbers permit. 
Maintenance and repair of buildings, grounds, transport and roads 
in the prison compound is by prison labour. Concrete blocks and 
sewer pipes are manufactured and prison farms provide work for 
a number of inmates. 

There is no provision for paying prison labour, nor is there 4 
system of labour on public roads in lieu of imprisonment. 

The system of remission provides that prisoners may by good 
conduct and industry earn one-sixth on sentences of more than one 
month but less than three years, and one-quarter on sentences of 
three years or more. 


After-Care 


The Prison Chaplain is chairman of the Discharged Prisoners Aid 
Committee and a Salvation Army Officer is the Secretary. They have 
achieved excellent results in the rehabilitation of prisoners after dis- 
charge from prison. 


Industrial School 


This institution for male delinquents is situated at Fox Hill. 
Twenty-seven boys were admitted in 1958 and 33 in 1959. Further 
particulars of this institution are given on page 39. , 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


E.ectricity supply in New Providence is administered by the 
Bahamas Electricity Corporation, which is a public corporation set 
up in 1956. 

At 31st December, 1959, the Corporation-controlled generating 
plant had a total installed capacity of 16,043 kW. The annual outputs 
for the years 1958 and 1959 were 51,485,980 and 64,720,095 units 
respectively. 

Since the formation of the Corporation at Ist October, 1956, units 
generated have increased by 26 millions or 74.2 per cent. over the 
three year period. 

At 30th September, 1959, the number of consumers connected 
to the Corporation’s system stood at 12,415 compared with 11,154 
for the previous year, an increase of 11.3 per cent. 

Low voltage distribution is 3-phase, 60 cycles, 115/200 volts 
4wire and single-phase 115/230 volts, 3-wire. Main transmission 
voltages are 2,300, 6,900 and 11,000 volts. 

Charges for the domestic use of electricity are based on a block 
tariff under which the price per unit varies from 6d. to 3d. with the 
amount of electricity consumed. 

The industrial and commercial tariffs consist of a running charge 
of 2d. per unit plus an annual maximum demand charge of £6 18s. Od. 
per kVA of maximum demand. 

The civil works connected with the Clifton Pier Power Station 
commenced in July 1958 and the rate of progress with this and 
engineering contracts indicates that the first 6,000 kW turbo alter- 
nator, together with the fresh water evaporators, will be com- 
missioned by February 1960. 


WATER SUPPLIES 

New Providence 

The water supply system in New Providence is the property of 
the Bahamas Government and is the responsibility of the Public 
Works Department. Fresh water rests on the surface of salt and 
brackish water which permeates the entire island is collected by 
means of between seven and cight hundred wells situated in four 
pumping areas: Prospect 200 acres, Perpalls 200 acres, Windsor 
416 acres, Southwest Waterworks 300 acres. The wells are operated 
by 340 pumping units. Owing to the danger of over-pumping, the 
water drawn off is not allowed to exceed 1,000 gallons per acre per 
day. The total amount of water supplied in 1958 was 359,000,000 
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gallons and in 1959 rose to 433,000,000 gallons, the increase being 
brought about by the continuance of the building boom. The water 
rates are as follows: 
6s. per 1,000 gallons up to 13,000 gallons per quarter; 
9s. per 1,000 gallons up to the next 13,000 gallons; 
14s. per 1,000 gallons for any quantity over 26,000 gallons. 
Commercial concerns pay a flat rate of 9s. per 1,000 gallons. 
During 1958 the Southwest Waterworks were extended to cope 
with the increased demand while the waterworks portion of the joint 
water and electrical plant at Clifton Pier was being carried out. This 
joint project, designed in the first place to provide 5,000 kilowatts 
and 1 million gallons of distilled water per day, was commenced in 
1958 and will be in full production during mid-year 1960. Water 
rates will be increased when this new supply comes into operation. 
It is anticipated that rainwater tanks which have been advised for 
buildings with a floor area of over 750 square feet may no longer 
be required. 
Revenue and recurrent expenditure on the waterworks were as 


follows: 
Revenee Gee areal 


1958 : : . 110,867 76,370 
1959 : ‘ . 134,714 80,620 


Out Island Waterworks 


Small public water supplies are operated by the local Boards of 
Works in Harbour Island, Spanish Wells, Tarpum Bay, Palmetto 
Point, Governor’s Harbour, Savannah Sound, Green Castle, Rock 
Sound, Green Turtle Cay, Nicolls Town, Mastic Point and Duncan 
Town. 

SEWERAGE 

The Public Board of Works regulates the sanitary arrangements of 
all new buildings and extensive renovations. Whenever these build- 
ings are located in an area served by the sewerage system, it is 
compulsory for all fixtures to be connected to the city sewers. 
Inspection of work done by private plumbers is enforced to ensure 
that all works are carried out in accordance with the most modern 
methods of sanitation. Extensions to the city sewers are made in 
streets not already served. The existing main sewerage systems 
serve only that portion of the City of Nassau and its suburbs which 
lies north of a ridge running east and west approximately half a mile 
from the coast. The large area south of the ridge which is now 
extensively developed is at present served by septic tanks and pit 
latrines but monies have already been voted for a commencement 
of an overall sewerage system for the whole of the built-up area. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 

Tke maintenance, superintendence and control of all public works 
on the island of New Providence is under the direction of the Public 
Works Department which carries out its duties on behalf of the 
Public Board of Works which consists of a chairman and four other 
members appointed by the Governor annually. Two members are 
also members of the House of Assembly. In the Out Islands, public 
works are carried out by the Commissioners under the direction of 
the Chief Out Island Commissioner. A local Board of Works at 
each settlement or township also assists in supervising works to 
the best advantage. The Public Works Department gives technical 
advice where necessary and carries out certain specific works on the 
various Out Islands. 

A few of the more important activities of the Public Works 
Department in 1958 and 1959 were: 


Cc Ae 

Completion of an abattoir 38,000 
The completion of a Nurses’ Home at the Princess Margaret 

Hospital 21,000 
An extension of the Out Patients’ Department at Princess 

Margaret Hospital . 10,000 
Renovation of three existing. Nurses’ Homes at Princess 

Margaret Hospital . 22,500 
Rehabilitation of barracks to make living quarters for Senior 

Government Officers . 35,800 
The erection of a house for the Senior Meteorological Officer 8,500 
Commencement of new Eye Wing and Laboratory Block at 

Princess Margaret Hospital , 100,000 
The commencement of the New Government High $ School 

(approximately) : 300,000 
The extension of the Southwest Water Works . 28,223 
The erection of a school addition at Matthew Town, Inagua 8,000 
New roads in the Out Islands : ‘ 190,000 
Water Mains in the Out Island ‘ 7,000 


The laying of 13 miles of 16 inch water mains, provision 
of 3 million gallons of storage and a pumping station 
and treatment plant to handle distilled water : 500,000 
Private Buildings 
The Board exercised control over the construction, location, 
architecture of all buildings in New Providence as authorised by 
the Buildings Regulations Act, but in the latter half of 1959 a new 
Town Planning Act vested the powers in relation to location, archi- 
tecture and planning in the Town Planning Committee. 


Roads 

All public roads, sidewalks and abutments in New Providence 
are vested in the Board which controls their building and main- 
tenance. The Board also exercises its right in ensuring that no 
awnings or signs are erected over the streets or sidewalks which 
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might be dangerous to the public and it also regulates the type of 
sign. Modern electric flashing signs are frowned on and the Board 
attempts to ensure the business district of the city retains its quaint- 
ness and old-fashioned atmosphere. An active attempt has been 
made to solve the street naming problem and un-named streets 
have been named and over 2,000 boards—name plates of a very 
hard-wearing reflective nature—have been erected. It is hoped that 
street numbering will follow in the immediate future. The Traffic 
Committee which made rules dealing with the direction of traffic 
and location of parking places has been eliminated by the bringing 
into force of a new Road Traffic Act and the appointment of a new 
Road Traffic Authority. The amount of money spent on maintenance 
of roads during 1958 and 1959 was £44,000 in 1958 and £48,220 in 
1959. Sums of £80,050 in 1958 and £108,825 in 1959 were spent on 
improvements, widenings and re-construction works. The introduc- 
tion of pre-cast concrete curbs, centre-line markings, better stop 
signs and cats-eyes have gone a long way towards making driving 
a little less hazardous. 


Parks and Recreation Grounds 

Parks and public places, including recreation grounds, are super- 
vised by the Department which maintains a nursery for the supply 
of trees and shrubs. 


Cemeteries 

The Board controls all cemeteries which are maintained from 
public funds. Improvements have been carried out at all cemeteries 
and a new cemetery will be opened in the near future. 


Lighthouses 

There are 58 automatic flashing acetylene navigational lights 
operated by the Board. Two new lights were constructed during 
1958 and none in 1959. These lights are maintained and serviced 
by the Public Works Department, and new ones are erected when 
necessary. These lights are mainly for the benefit of Out Island 
navigators and are qualified as unattended lights in the Admiralty 
List. The Out Island Department maintains 37 oil lights near settle- 
ments on the islands. 


Chapter 11: Communications 
SHIPPING 


THE Bahamas is in direct steamship communication with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the United States of America, the West Indies, 
South America and New Zealand. The principal lines calling at 
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Nassau are the Canadian National Steamship Line, the Royal Mail 
Line, the Pacific Steam Navigation Line, the Florida Caribbean 
Line and the North Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Line. A large 
percentage of the Colony’s imports and exports is transported by 
locally owned vessels, ranging in size from 80 to 300 tons net, plying 
between Nassau and Miami, Florida. The following cruise ships 
included Nassau in their itinerary during the 1958 and 1959 winter 
tourist seasons: Mauretania, Caronia, Queen of Bermuda, Ocean 
Monarch and Nieuw Amsterdam. 

The only ports in the Colony, other than Nassau, at which there 
is shipping activity of any consequence are Matthew Town, Inagua 
and Hawksbill Creek, Grand Bahama. Salt is exported from Matthew 
Town, Ragged Island and Rum Cay and lumber and pit props from 
Riding Point and the Gap, Grand Bahama and Andros. 

The port of Nassau can handle ships of up to 5,000 registered 
tons or of a draught of 24 feet 6 inches. 

Royal Mail-Pacific Steam Navigation ships call regularly with 
cargo. Vessels of Canadian National Steamships from Canada and 
Norgulf Lines from New York also carry cargo. 

There is an almost daily service of cargo vessels, ranging from 
100 to 300 tons from Florida. 

The following table gives some statistics of shipping and cargo 
during the past four years: 








1958 1959 
Number of ships Sere 
and cleared 6,171 7,289 6,709 8,406 
Net tonnage 3,200,808 | 3,845, 042 4,354,261 | 6,044,588 
Tonnage of cargo landed 
at Nassau 151,081 153,032 155,254 211,006 
Number of passengers, 
inward 65,443 69,266 71,734 102.718 
Number of passengers, 
outward. . 50.793 60,034 74,712 96,508 





RAILWAYS 
There are no railways in the Colony. 


% ROADS AND VEHICLES 


All main roads and the majority of the secondary roads in New 
Providence are asphalted. The Public Works Department is respon- 
sible for road maintenance. A recent survey showed the following 
mileage of the roads on New Providence, practically all of which 
may be used by motor traffic: 
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1959 
Total Miles 

Maintained by Public Works Department 

Bituminous surface ‘ - 137.25 

Waterbound macadam . 26.00 

Earth surface 3 24.10 
Maintained by Private Owners 

Bituminous surface ‘ : 29.5 

Waterbound macadam | . ‘ 7 34.63 

Earth surface _ F 20.00 


The following table shows the aumaber of vehicles registered during 
the past three years: 








Motor Cars 5 . 4,680 6,095 6,599 
Motor Trucks. . 1,272 1,329 1,572 
Taxi Cabs . . . 250 280 290 
Motor Buses : ‘ 25 15 34 
Motor Cycles - : 245 297 404 
Hackney whine cid ‘ 31 28 28 
Drays . 14 7 7 
Carts r 1 5 5 
Bicycles 9,768 9,650 9,477 

Totals 16,296 17,706 18,416 

AIR 


There are 19 airports and landing strips in the Bahamas. They ar 
made up as follows: 








Airfields Runway Details Remarks 


(in feet) 








Main International est ari 
the Colony. Operated 
the Government. 

Operated by Bahamas Gover 
ment. 

Operated by Freeport Ente- 
prises. 

Government owned. 

Government owned. 


Nassau International 
Airport 


West End, Grand Bahama 
Freeport, Grand Bahama . 


Marsh Harbour, Abaco 
Green Turtle Cay, Abaco . 


Spanish Cay, Abaco 3,200 x 100 Privately owned. 
Mastic Point, Andros 5,000 x 100 Privately owned. 
Andros Town, Andros 4,000 x 100 Privately owned. 
Andros Central, Andros 5,000 x 150 Privately owned. 
South Bimini 5 3,000 x 100 Government owned 
Cay Sal . A 2,000 x 100 Privately owned 
George Town, Exuma 3,000 x 100 Government owned. 
Rock Sound, Eleuthera 4,355 x 100 Privately owned. 
Northern Eleuthera . 4,500 x 100 Government owned. 
Great Inagua . 3,425 x 120 Privately owned. 
Mayaguana. 7,750 x 150 U.S. Air Force. 
Gold Rock Creek 7,200 x 200 USS. Air Force. 

San Salvador . 4,500 x 150 U.S. Air Force. 
Governor's Harbour 6,800 x 150 U.S. Air Force. 

Eleuthera 


PR SS EE? 


7 
| 
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The privately-owned and Government-owned airstrips on the Out 
Islands are limited in facilities and are equipped for daylight opera- 
tions only. 

Nassau International Airport, which is the main airport in the 
Colony, carries all facilities and is in operation 24 hours daily. The 
airport was opened on 2nd November 1957. 


International Air Services 
British Overseas Airways Sorporation 


Nassau—New York ‘ ‘ : Daily. 
Nassau—Bermuda : : : ‘ Twice weekly. 
Nassau—Jamaica : E 3 3 Daily 
Pan American World Airways: 
Nassau—New York : : . -  Oncedaily 
Nassau—Miami F P 3 ‘: Three times daily with 
many extra sections 
Mackey Airlines Inc.: 
Nassau—Fort Lauderdale ‘ é ‘ Three times daily with 
connecting flights to: 
West Palm Beach, 
Tampa, St. Peters- 
burg and Miami 
Trans-Canadian Air Lines: 
Nassau—Montreal, Toranto H ‘ : Five times weekly 
Nassau—Kingston, J jamaica. : : Five times weekly 
Eagle Airways (Bermuda) oe 
Nassau— Bermuda 3 ‘ : One weekly 


Internal Air Services 


Bahamas Airways Limited provides scheduled daily flights between 
Nassau and various Out Islands and charter flights when required. 
It is hoped that Bahamas Airways will commence the Nassau— 
Miami service soon. 


Bahamas Air Traders provides a charter service referred to as an 
Air Taxi Service. 


Statistics 
The total number of aircraft movements at the airport was: 


Landings Take-offs Total 


1958. . : 11,392 11,362 22,754 
1959. : E 12,240 12,233 24,473 


The total number of passengers arriving at and departing from 
Nassau by air was: 
Arrivals Departures 


1958. . ‘ 135,603 129,127 
1959. : : 157,265 153,300 
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The total freight handled at the airport was: 
Set down Picked up 


kilos kilos 
1958. " 7 886,135 139,871 
1959, ‘ " 1,193,495 305,467 
POSTS 


The postal system comprises a General Post Office in Nassau, four 
branch offices in New Providence and 105 sub-offices in the Out 
Islands. 
The revenue was £158,426 in 1958 and £207,208 in 1959. Expes- 
diture was £96,261 in 1958 and £109,860 in 1959. 
The number of letters and prints handled was: 
Internal International 


rvice Service 
1958. . F 1,400,000 7,200,000 
1959, i : 1,600,000 7,910,000 


Internal Services 


Mails are despatched from Nassau to the majority of the Oct 
Islands weekly by motor vessels. Also letters are forwarded by aif 
three times per week to nearby settlements and once or twice weekly 
to the majority of the other settlements. 


External Services 


Mails are despatched from Nassau to Miami, Fla., by air twice 
daily (except Sundays). Mails are also forwarded direct to Great 
Britain three times per week; to Jamaica three times per week; and 
to Bermuda and Turks Island weekly. 


Surface Mails 


Surface mails are despatched from Nassau via Miami, Fla., 2-3 
times per week. There is an occasional direct despatch to Great 
Britain and Jamaica. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


The Telecommunications Department operates all commercial tele 
phone, telegraph and radio services for the Colony and licences all 
private radio-telephone stations, which must work into a Govern 
ment system. In addition a taxicab operating company is licensed 
to operate its own V.H.F. network in Nassau. 


Telephones 


In Nassau there is an automatic telephone network consisting of 
one main exchange, two satellites and a U.A.X. with a total capacity 
of 5,090 exchange lines. 
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At the end of 1958 there were 8,686 subscriber’s stations connected 
to this network; at the end of 1959 that number had increased to 
9,671 stations. 

The number of calls passed between subscribers connected to the 
system was approximately 18.6 million which increased to approxi- 
mately 22.5 million in 1959. 

On each of the islands of Eleuthera, Exuma, Long Island, Cat 
Island and Grand Bahama there is a single telephone line connecting 
the major settlements by a number of magneto telephones “ dropped 
off ’” at various points. 

Work was begun, but not completed, towards the end of 1959 
to install such a system in San Salvador, the landfall of Columbus 
in the New World. 


Telegraphs 

Since the Bahamas is an archipelago, wireless telegraphs and 
telephone services play an important part in maintaining contact 
among the various islands, between the islands and Nassau, the 
capital, and with the world outside. 

Telegraph contact, primarily by radioteleprinter and, in emer- 
gencies, by telegraph key, with foreign countries is made through 
either the Tropical Radio Telegraph Company via Miami or Cable 
and Wireless via Bermuda. The Department also operates a marine 
telegraph service. 

The number of commercial words transmitted and received during 
the two-year period was: 


1958 1959 
Miami . 5 2,619,513 3,026,864 
Bermuda : : 1,757,625 1,818,776 
Out Islands. , 1,648,140 1,856,723 
Marine : . 15,211 19,583 














Radiotelephones 


All voice communication from Nassau is carried by radio, there 
being no submarine cable in existence. 

The gateway for points outside the Colony is the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company’s terminal in Miami. In 1958 and 
in 1959 there were nine circuits in operation to that point. Four Out 
Island stations—Bimini, Cat Cay and Freeport and West End on 
Grand Bahama are able to pass calls directly to Miami instead of 
passing them through Nassau. 

Radiotelephone service between Nassau and the Out Islands was 
provided by ten circuits in 1958 and 1959. 
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’ In addition to the international and Out Island circuits tk 


Department also operates mobile V.H.F. and marine radiotelephon — 


services. The operation of the police V.H.F. was taken over by th 
Police Department in 1959, though the Department still maintain 
the main station for them. 
The number of chargeable minutes for the various services was: 
1958 1959 








International . : 352,646 450,936 
Out Islands. : 269,805 302,831 
Marine . : 5 30,916 30,132 

653,367 783,899 





During December 1959 the Department began testing a new 
Over-the-Horizon Forward Scatter radiotelephone system, installed 
during the latter half of the year, which will provide initially 24 
radiotelephone channels between Nassau and Miami. 


General 

To install, maintain and operate all its services, the Department 
employed an average of 328 non-casual staff in 1958 and 366 in 
1959. The casual employees averaged 114 in each year. 

Work taken in hand late in 1958 for expanding the local telephone 
system in Nassau, installing the Forward Scatter radiotelephone 


system for international services and the construction of a 24 chann! | 


V.H.F. radiotelephone system between Nassau and Eleuthera pro 
gressed satisfactorily during 1959. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


Tue Nassau Daily Tribune and the Nassau Guardian are published 
daily in Nassau; The Herald is published weekly, as is the Gover- 
ment Official Gazette. All are published in English only. 


BROADCASTING 


Radio Station ZNS in Nassau operates on 1540 kc/s with a pow: 
of 10,000 watts. The transmitter is located at Perpall’s with uk 
studios at 3rd Terrace East, Centreville. The distance between th 
transmitter and studios is approximately two miles. The hours o 
broadcasting are 6.00 a.m. to 12.00 p.m. Monday to Saturday am 
7.00 a.m. to 12.00 p.m. Sunday. 
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Three British Broadcasting Corporation programmes and one 
Voice of America programme are relayed daily. British Broadcasting 
Corporation recorded programmes are also used. Recorded pro- 
grammes are used on an average of four hours daily. Two Church 
services are broadcast on Sundays and a 15-minute devotional 
programme daily except Sunday. It is estimated that there are 
20,000 receivers in the Colony. The licence fee was abolished in 1954. 
Station ZNS began commercial operation in 1950. 


FILMS 


Films are distributed through the commercial cinemas of which there 
are at present five in Nassau. Most of the films shown in the local 
cinemas are obtained from the United States. The Educational 
Department operates a film service for schools. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


There is no Information Department. Important Government state- 
ments of policy, etc., are broadcast over Radio Station ZNS and 
circulated to the local press. Supplies of publications received from 
the Central Office of Information, London, are distributed to schools, 
public libraries and organised social groups. 


PART III 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Tue Bahamas are an archipelago which extends for over 500 mis 
to the north-east of Cuba. Grand Bahama, to the north of the group 
lies 50 miles east of Florida, and Great Inagua, to the south, ls 
50 miles from the east tip of Cuba. The islands of Caicos and Tui 
are structurally part of the formation. The Bahamas comprise } 
large islands and many small cays and rocks, mostly uninhabited 
which makes a total of 3,000 islands. The land surface of the gro 
amounts to 4,375 square miles. Andros is the largest island, but t 
most important is the relatively small island of New Providence. 


Ths Bahamas lie on a submarine shelf, which rises steeply in tk 
east from depths of over 2,000 fathoms, and in the west forms tk 
shallow seas of the Great Bahama Bank. Most of the islands li a 
the eastern edge of this shelf. As the seas are coral-bearing, tk 
coasts are complex. Reefs lie off the shores, and many of the islax: ! 
can only be reached by shallow tortuous channels. Florida Strt 
allows a passage west of the islands, and Crooked Island Pass 
one to the south; north-east Providence Channel provides an ope 
sea route to Nassau at the centre of the group. 


Ee amet ee 


Ths islands are composed of coralline limestone, and are of |e 
relief. They are usually long and narrow, each rising from the she 
to a low ridge, beyond which lie lagoons and swamps. The highex 
point, in Cat Island, is 400 feet, but Grand Bahama barely reacts 
40 feet. The combination of white coral sands and orilliant # 
colours has given the Bahamas a reputation for beauty. Because t& 
rock is permeable, there are no streams. Deep wells usually ye: 
brackish water, but good water can be obtained from shallow web 
These sources have been tapped in New Providence, but rain wa 
is the chief supply in many places, and cisterns and catchments 3 
built to collect it. The shallow soils are found in pockets in & 
limestone rock, and suit a variety of vegetables and fruit. 


The Bahamas lie in the path of the Gulf Stream, and are cross 
by the tropic of Cancer. They are not therefore entirely tropx. 
but tae warm waters keep winter temperatures high, so that fro= 
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‘e never experienced. The winter climate is delightful, with tem- 
atures averaging 70° F. Summer temperatures are modified by 
e sea, varying between 80° and 90°, and may be lower than those 
1 the mainland. Most of the rain falls in May, June, September 
id October, and thunderstorms are frequent in the summer. The 
tal rainfall is not great, averaging 46 inches, but it varies between 
e islands from 30 to 60 inches. 


Although the islands are sub-tropical, the vegetation is not 
xuriant. Andros, Abaco, and Grand Bahama are well wooded, 
it the chief timber is yellow pine, and broadleaf forest is restricted 
ith trees seldom exceeding 30 feet in height. In the eastern islands, 
uch land has been cleared for cultivation, but a considerable area 
is reverted to scrubland. Experiments in growing casurina, maho- 
iny and cedar are being carried out, and the Government dis- 
ibutes seedlings to encourage planting. Palm trees flourish and 
ovide a satisfying tropical setting for the visitor from colder lands. 


Ths estimated population of the Bahamas at the end of 1959 was 
13,955, 80 per cent. being of African descent, 10 per cent. white, 
d the rest of mixed origin. The population is very unevenly dis- 
buted, over one-third being in New Providence. The Out Islands 
e sparsely peopled so that the average density of the islands is 
ily 19 per square mile. Islands with more than 1,000 inhabitants are 
baco, Andros, the Biminis, Cat Island, Eleuthera, Exuma, Grand 
jhama, Great Inagua, Harbour Island, Long Cay and Long Island. 

the last 10 years, the population has increased by about 62,000 
d it continues to grow. Most of this increase is in New Providence; 
¢ population in some of the Out Islands has declined. 


Nassau is by far the largest settlement. It is on the north coast of 
2w Providence, and lies open to the cool north-east sea breezes, 
1ich give it a reputation as a health resort. The roadstead is a safe 
chorage for ships, and is protected from storms by Hog Island 
1ich lies off shore. — 


The greatest natural assets of the Bahamas are the climate and 
astline, for their prosperity depends on the tourist industry. 
2ssau is the centre of this industry, and in 1957 was visited by 
4,000 people and in 1959 by 244,000, chiefly from Canada and 
> United States. The tourist season is no longer confined to the 
mter months, and, with improved facilities, there are more visitors 
the Out Islands, particularly the Biminis, where there is good 
ep sea fishing. 
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Forest and fishery products provide the chief exports, which are 
pulpwood, crawfish, salt and sponges. The sponge beds were 
re-opened in 1956 and 1957, after a marine plague caused their 
closure from 1938 to 1955. Approximately 30,500 acres of land are 
cultivated and peas, vegetables and fruit for sale in the local markets 
are the chief crops. Onions, pineapples, citrus, avocados, bananas. 
and beans are grown, and okras, cucumbers and tomatoes are 
exported. Salt is exported from Great Inagua. 


Ths tourist industry depends on good communications and, 
besides shipping lines which link Nassau with New York (1,100 
miles), London (4,280 miles), and the West Indies, Nassau is well 
served by airways, and the International Airport can take the largest 
jet aircraft. There are five daily flights from Miami, Florida, and 
regular services with New York, Montreal and Kingston. There are 
also 17 airfields in the Out Islands, as well as facilities for handling 
sea planes. 


Chapter 2: History 


AT the time when the Bahamas were first discovered, that is to say 
in 1492, they were inhabited by a race of Indians who were later 
removed to Haiti by the Spaniards to work in the mines. A few 
stone implements are occasionally found, but apart from this, there 
is no trace of the aboriginal inhabitants. The Spaniards made no 
attempt to colonise the islands, which remained uninhabited until 
about 1629, when they were included in a Royal Grant, from which 
date they were visited from time to time by settlers from Bermuda. 
Earlier than that, in 1578, they were already regarded as part of 
the British domains. In 1647 a Company of “‘ Eleutherian Adven- 
turers” was formed in London for the purpose of colonising the 
islands, which were granted by Parliament to the Company despite 
the earlier Royal Grant. In 1670 yet a third grant was made by 
Charles II, vesting the islands in six Lords Proprietors. 


Two years after the grant of the third charter the first governot 
was appointed by the Lords Proprietors. He and his successors found 
it extremely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this time 
were the virtual rulers of the country. In 1673 one governor wail 


seized and deported to Jamaica; in 1690 another was deposed 
{ 
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imprisoned; and it seems that the only governors who escaped 
trouble were those who left the inhabitants to do as they pleased. 
In addition to internal troubles the governors appointed by the 
Lords Proprietors had to deal with invasion. In 1680 the Spaniards 
destroyed the settlement and carried off the governor to Cuba. In 
1703 a combined force of French and Spaniards destroyed Nassau 
and carried off the negro slaves, most of the white inhabitants fleeing 
to Carolina. The new governor, who arrived in 1704, found New 
Providence totally uninhabited, and returned to England. 


Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as the 
headquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great 
were the depredations of these pirates that the British Government 
found it necessary to send out a governor to control the Colony 
and drive the pirates from their stronghold. This governor, Captain 
Woodes Rogers, arrived in Nassau in 1718 and in December of that 
year eight of the leading pirates were executed and the others com- 
pelled to give up their nefarious trade. A period of comparative 
quiet followed. In 1776, however, a fleet belonging to the rebellious 
American Colonies captured the town of Nassau and carried off 
the governor, but after a few days the place was evacuated. Five 
years later a Spanish force took possession of Nassau and left a 
garrison, but in 1783 the Spaniards were driven out by a British 


expedition. 


The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively un- 
eventful. The final abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic 
and social change; the outbreak of civil war in the United States 
led to a period of considerable prosperity in the Colony, which, 
between the years 1861 and 1865, became a depot for vessels running 
the “ blockade ”’ imposed against the Confederate States. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


THE present constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of the 
North American colonies prior to the War of Independence. The 
Government is modelled upon that of England in the early days, 
the Governor representing the Sovereign, and the nominated Legis- 
lative Council and the elected House of Assembly representing res- 
pectively the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
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The “‘ Eleutherian Adventurers,” who came to the Bahamas from 
Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647, brought with them 
a conception of representative government already established in 
Bermuda, and the affairs of the infant settlement were managed by 
a Governor, a Council, and an elected Senate. The Charter of 1670 
to the Lords Proprietors provided for an elected House of Assembly, 
and the constitution, much as it exists today, was finally settled in 
1729, when the Crown assumed direct control of the Colony. The 
Bahamas enjoy representative, though not responsible, government. 
The Executive Government is in the hands of a Governor, appointed 
by the Crown, who has the power of veto, and is advised by an 
Executive Council. Various executive powers and the right to enact 
certain subsidiary legislation are vested by law in the Governor in 
Council. 


The Legislative Council, consisting of thirteen members nominated 
by the Crown, was created as a separate Council by Royal Letters 
Patent in 1841. 


The General Assembly Elections Act of 1959 provides for, inter 
alia, adult male suffrage, and a limited second vote in respect of 
ownership and/or rental! of real property, the latter to be exercised 
only in a constituency other than that in which the elector resides. 
The Act also provides for the creation of two additional seats each 
for the Southern and Eastern Districts of New Providence, and the 
redistribution of the New Providence seats after by-elections to fill 
the new seats. From 1960 the House of Assembly will therefore be 
composed of 33 members. 


Qualification for membership of the House of Assembly requires 
that a member shall be a male British subject of full age, shall have 
been ordinarily resident in the Colony for a period of, or periods 
amounting in the aggregate to, not less than five years before the 
date of his nomination, and that he has been ordinarily resident in 
the Colony for a period of not less than six months immediately 
preceding his nomination. 


The normal life of the House is seven years, but it may be dissolved 
at any time by the Governor, as occurred in June, 1928, and in 
May, 1935. 


No forms of local government exist, other than Boards of Works 
and Health with limited functions and resources. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


By the Weights and Measures Act (Chapter 172) weights and 
measures are fixed at the standard of those used in England previous 
to the introduction of imperial weights and measures. Imperial 
weights and measures are used, however, in the collection of duties 
on imports. 
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1. DRarts AND REMITTANCES 
Family Remittances a i Ss 


2. LOANS 


4-5t % Tel. Loan 1962-69 oe : 
44% Prince George Wharf Loan, 1960-67 


3. Deposits 


Redemption Funds £ s. d. 
3% Tel., Elect. and Prison 
Loans 1965 .. 162,089 
4% HET Loans 1952-66 87 8 
4% Elect. & Tel. Loans 
1970 95,561 3 


44% Mental Hosp. & 

Inf. Loans 1974 57,556 
4t%-5t% Tel. Loan 

1962-69 .. a 27,500 0 


— Pe 2 had 


Sundry Funds 
Hurricane & Fire Insurance Fund 


APPEN 
Statement of Assets ad 


1,206 16 9 


. 288,017 2 0 


199,134 3 0 ; 
—————._ 487,151 51 


342,794 18 5 


. 313,181 18 6 


Pe on Note Sec. Fund .2,235,922 5 10 
Post Office Savings Bank: 
For Investment 709,693 16 2 
Cash 22,598 8 10 
———————. 732,292 5 0 
Capital Investment Fund .. 353,379 17 11 
Airport Reserve Fund .. ua 227,683 15 6 
Bah. W. & O. Pension Fund .. 45,186 17 0 
Redemption War Loan Debs... 158 410 
General Improvement Fund 122,184 19 1 
Public Officers’ Loans Fund 5,609 13 0 
General Deposits 244,486 10 5 
4,622,881 5 & 
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DIX Il 
Liabilities as at 31st December 1959 


ASSETS 


. CasH 
Receiver General .. 447,099 16 1 
Crown Agents i 671 19 O 
Joint Consolidated Fund 324,000 0 0 
Sub Accountants .. 41 298 10 6. 
Telecommunications 19, 024 8 § 
832,094 14 0 
. IMPRESTS a ae <i ass -- 10,836 4 0 
- DRAFTS AND REMITTANCES 
Out Island Remittances .. ta .. 25,961 8 6 
—#———_ 868,892 6 6 
. INVESTMENTS 
Surplus Funds ne ts A .. 139,000 7 4 
Loans 
3% Elect. Loan 1965 47,991 19 7 
3% Prison Loan 1965 44,691 3 4 
3% Tel. Loan 1965 65,791 12 2 
4% Elect. Loan 1970 57,184 0 0 
4% Tel. Loan 1970 38,377 3 7 
44% Mental Hosp. & 
Inf. Loan 1974 .. 57,556 11 3 
43 %-52% Tel. Loan 
1962-69 a 17,887 10 0 
——————_ 329, 479 19 11 
Sundry Funds 
Post Office Savings Bank 
with Crown Agents 528,693 16 2 
Local .. is 181,000 0 0 
709,693 16 2 
Hurricane & Fire Insurance Fund .. 313,181 18 6 
Cur. Note. Sec. Fund 
Securities. . We 1,623,358 14 4 
JCF... se 590,425 14 9 
2,213,784 9 1 
Capital Investment Fund ie -. 353,379 17 11 
Airport Reserve Fund... . .. 213,670 15 1 


Bahamas W. & O. Pension Fund .. 44,613 2 2 
——————— 4,316,804 6 2 
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APPE 


Statement of Assets 





LIABILITIES 
4. GENERAL REVENUE BALANCE 
As at 31/12/58 ee .. 1,407,950 16 1 be 
Pius Surplus as at 31/12/59 ach .. 36,283 8 1 i 
Plus ppreieuion: Seps ne In- 5 
vestments .. .. 1,438 15 10 i 
‘< 1,445,673 0 0°. 

re 

( 

ie 


£6,556,912 7 
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IX —continued 


abilities as at 31st December, 1959 


ASSETS 
ADVANCES 
Unallocated Stores 
Public Works Dept. 65,035 9 11 
Telecoms. Dept... 173,822 9 0 
——_———_ 238, 857 18 11 
Works Suspense A/cs. 
Public Works Dept. 16,085 10 9 
Telecoms. Dept... . 2,563 14 6 
——————_ 18, 649 5 3 
Sundry Advances 
Board of Agriculture: : ea 
Credit Sales 8,410 4 0 
9611 3 1 
we 7,899 6 8 
Bahamas Elec. Corp 9,918 10 1 
T.B. Sanatorium 
Nurses Home a 9,208 1 4 
Dredger ee os tie -- 105,481 6 6 
Forward Scatter Nassau—Miami .- 160,160 6 11 
Watermain Clifton Pier to Blue Hills .. 547,162 13 2 
New Govt. High School es .. 145,511 19 4 
General Advances 68 ive 98,755 3 4 


1,371,215 14 7 


£6,556,912 7 3 
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PART I 
Review of the Years 1960 and 1961 


GENERAL 


Sa Raynor Arthur, K.C.M.G., C.V.O. completed his term of service 
8s Governor of the colony and left on 14th June 1960 on leave. He 
was succeeded by Sir Robert de Stapeldon Stapledon, K.C.M.G., 
CBE., former Governor of the Eastern Region of Nigeria, who 
arrived in Nassau on 18th July 1960. 


Mr. (now Sir) Ralph Campbell arrived on 11th August 1960 to 
tke up his appointment as Chief Justice in the Bahamas and 
Mr. J. G. F. Scarr arrived on Sth January 1961 to fill the newly- 
treated post of Puisne Judge. 


As a result of the enactment of the General Assembly Elections 
Act in 1959, a by-election was held in New Providence to fill the 
four additional seats provided by that Act. 


The tourist industry continued to develop and expand and during 
the period under review the number of visitors to the Bahamas 
ucreased to 341,977 in 1960 and 368,211 in 1961 as compared with 
196,658 and 263,719 in 1958 and 1959 respectively. Tourism con- 
tnued to expand in the Out Islands where small hotels and clubs 
opened to cater for the influx of visitors. 


The development of Freeport in the Island of Grand Bahama 
continued to grow with several new companies commencing business 
in that area, 


Mr. Huntington Hartford, an American businessman, purchased 
large area of land on Hog Island, including the property formerly 
owned by Mr. Axel Wenner-Gren, where he plans to build a high- 
quality resort. 

During the period under review several new Government projects 
were completed and opened including the new Government High 

hool, the extension to Prince George Wharf, the Eye Wing of the 
Princess Margaret Hospital and the Girls’ Industrial School. 

Air services to the colony were expanded when Pan American 
World Airways introduced their jet service between New York and 

assau and Cunard Eagle Airways commenced their service from 
London to Nassau via Bermuda. 
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In September 1960 a very severe hurricane passed over the eastex 
Bahama Islands, its torrential rains and extremely high winds leavt: 
widespread destruction in its wake. Winds of 150 m.p.h. wer 
reported. The islands of Mayaguana (where three settlements wr 
completely destroyed), Ragged Island, Crooked Island, Long Cy. 
Acklins and Long Island were the hardest hit by this severe hur- 
cane. Many were left homeless as heavy damage to buildings ax 
property were reported. Food and clothing, materials for builci 
and assistance along with Red Cross and medical aid were rushx 
to the stricken areas as soon as possible. The U.S. Missile Base # 
Mayaguana sheltered the inhabitants of the island and the US 
Army Air Force sent supplies to the island for the stricken inhat- 
tants. 

Mayaguana experienced the full force of this severe hurricane ¢: 
7th September 1960 for 13 hours. 


DEATHS OF PUBLIC FIGURES IN 1960 AND 1961 


The colony suffered the loss on 19th January 1960 of its historia. 
Miss Mary Moseley, M.B.E., and in 1961 of Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt. 
and the Rev. R. P. Dyer, M.B.E., former Headmaster of Queet: 
College. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Distinguished visitors in 1960 included Mr. E. M. Hyde-Clarks, 
M.B.E., Director of the Overseas Employers’ Federation; M:. 
Geoffrey Rippon, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary of Ministry 0 
Aviation. 

Those in 1961 included the Rt. Hon. John Diefenbaker, Prac 
Minister of Canada, and Senator Brunt; Rt. Hon. Geoffrey Lloyd. 
M.P., and the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, the Rt. Rev. Principal J. H. S. Burleigh, D.D., B.Lit 

Sir Winston Churchill paid a very brief, unexpected visit to Nassau 
on the afternoon of the 7th April 1961, while on a cruise in the yack 
Christina. 


NAVAL VISITS 


In 1961 two British Naval vessels visited the colony. During the sam 
period 53 vessels of the United States Navy called at Nassau. Th 
comparable figures for 1960 were four British and 21 United Stats 
Naval vessels. 





PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


. Tue thirteenth decennial census of the colony taken on the night 
. of 6th December 1953 showed the total population as 84,841, made 
- ep of 39,338 males and 45,503 females. The proportion of males to 
” the total population was 46.36 per cent and of females 53.64 per cent. 
~ The total population at the 1943 census was 68,846, of whom males 
* represented 46.66 per cent and females 53.34 per cent. It was esti- 
mated that there were 3,622 agricultural workers absent from the 
colony on census night. The racial groups were as follows: 


European ‘ 3 10,709 
African : : : 61,627 
Mixed 3 : < 12,025 
Mongolian. ‘ : 144 
Others and not stated “ 336 


The estimated end of year population was 106,677 in 1960 and 
109,662 in 1961. There were 3,359 live births during 1960, or 31.9 
per 1,000 of the estimated population and 3,734 live births during 
1961, or 34.5 per 1,000 of the estimated population. There were 
805 deaths during 1960 and 1,024 during 1961 or 7.6 and 9.5 per 
1,000 respectively. Infant mortality rates and numbers of still-births 
are given on page 32. 

a number of arrivals and departures (by sea and air) was as 
WS: 


are 


1960 1961 
Departures. 323,747 314,952 
Arrivals : 328,798 336,006 
In transit . 155,508 159,375 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


| EMPLOYMENT 


Durine the period under review the estimated labour force was as 
follows: 
. Labour Force Females only 
: 1960 : : . . 7 27,200 
1961 : A - . 54,100 28,150 
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During 1961 there were 1,645 agricultural workers employed in 
the United States. 


WAGES 


A schedule of standard hourly rates of wages is shown at Appendix V, 
page 74. 


COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living in New Providence (Nassau) is high. During the 
winter season the tariff in first-class hotels varies from £10 to £18 
per day (inclusive) and in the smaller hotels from £3 to £8 per day 
(inclusive). During May to November rooms may be had from £5 
per day in the larger hotels and from £2 in the smaller. A furnished 
house costs from about £600 to £1,800 a year. It is estimated that 
to live in New Providence in reasonable comfort, it would cost a 
man, including rent, if single £1,100 to £2,000 a year, if married 
without children £2,300 to £2,500 a year, and if married with two 
children £2,800 to £3,000 a year. In the more developed Out Islands 
there are small hotels and a few comfortable bungalows are obtain- 
able, but prices tend to be comparable with those in Nassau. 

Primary education is provided free by the Government, as is 
medical and hospital treatment for persons who are unable to pay. 

The cost-of-living index on 31st December 1961 was 167 as com- 
pared with 169 in December 1960 and 163 in December 1959. These 
figures are arrived at by taking as a basis 100 ruling prices at Ist 
September 1949, immediately prior to devaluation. The weighted 
system is used in assessing the cost of living. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 
Labour Department—City Office 


The Labour Department was set up in October 1958 in accordance 
with the provision made in the Trade Union and Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act, 1958. 

The Labour Department is the chief administrative office for the 
Labour Board, the Chief Industrial Office being the head of the 
department. The staff of the Labour Department Head Office con- 
sists of the Chief Industrial Officer, and a female stenographer. 


Labour Office—Oakes Field 


The Labour Office, Oakes Field, is a section of the Labour Depan- 
ment and comes under the jurisdiction of the Labour Board. 


Occupations, Wages and Labour Organisation 9 


_ The Labour Office continues with its normal work of organizing 
1ci recruiting labourers for agricultural work in the United States 
1c deals with all matters connected with the workers’ wages, insur- 
1ce, welfare, family allotments, registration and placement of local 
bour. 

“The staffing of this office is as follows: 
1 Labour Officer 
2 Assistant Labour Officers 
18 clerks 
4 miscellaneous employees. 


‘fazison Office—Orlando, Fla., U.S.A. 


‘There is one Chief Liaison Officer and three Liaison Officers 
Perating in the United States to deal with matters that arise in 
:lation to the contract of service for recruited Bahamian workers. 
he Liaison Officers also cover workers’ welfare in relation to con- 

_itions in the residential camps and other appropriate matters. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
~The following trade unions were in operation at the end of 1961: 
The Bahamas Hotel and Catering Workers Union 


2 Amalgamated Building Constructional and Civil Engineering 
: Trade Union 
Bahamas Musicians’ Union 
The Employees’ Association of the Bahamas Electricity Cor- 
poration 
The Bahamas Construction and Building Trade Union. 
Airport Airline and Allied Workers’ Union 
The Bahamas Transport, Agricultural, Distributive Allied 
- Workers’ Trade Union 
= The Bahamas Union of Teachers 
The United Brotherhood of Longshoremen. 
The Bahamas Civil Service Union 
The Bahamas Printing Workers’ Trade Union 
Bahama Islands Airlines Pilots’ Association 
Bahama Islands Airlines Stewardesses Association 
Petroleum and Allied Workers’ Union 


‘ The Abaco Agricutural Workers Trade Union 
i (Dundas Town, Abaco). 


ep, 
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The following employers’ associations were in operation at the en! 
of 1961: 


Hotel Employers’ Association of the Bahamas 
Bahamian Contractors’ Association 
The Corporation of Accountants and Auditors. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 
The principal laws and regulations in force are: 


Employment of Children Prohibition Act (Chapter 291) 
Recruitment of Workers Act (Chapter 288) 

Workmen’s Compensation Act (Chapter 290) 

Children and Young Persons Act (Chapter 66) 
Contracts of Service Act (Chapter 286) 

Truck Act (Chapter 285) 

Trade Union Industrial Conciliation Act, 1958. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


There are no major industries and consequently no legislation fo 
the inspection of machinery and kindred matters. “ 

No industrial welfare schemes exist. < 

There is no recognised system of training or apprenticeship. Tr 
Agricultural, Educational, Electrical, Medical, Public Works an 
Telecommunications Departments provide training for a smal 
number of persons who are subsequently absorbed by the depart 
ments as permanent members of their staffs. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


THE totals of revenue and expenditure during the years 1956 to 1%}, 
were as follows: ie 
Revenue Expenditure 3 

£ £ : 

1956 ‘ ‘ 7. : 4,078,921 4,193,544 2 

1957 F : > 3 4,938,958 4,314,864 

1958 i E , 4 5,198,975 5,434,533 >, 

1959 : : F “ 6,456,795 6,420,512 : 

1960 . R 2 7 7,988,620 8,337,188 BS 

1961 8,563,582 8,574,914 : 


Public Finance and Taxation bt 
The revenue of the colony was mainly derived from the following 


»UrCcEes: . 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
£ £ £ £ 

ustoms Z é ‘ ‘ 3,394,889 4,377,046 5,033,733 5,551,062 
yt, Wharf and Harbour Dues 93,862 78,835 103,357 89,127 
ences and Internal Revenue . 548,350 736,606 1,007,798 1,090,266 
ces of Court or Office, etc... 249,390 343,385 430,433 443,292 
ast Office Revenue 158,426 207,207 230,748 260,410 
ent of Government Property . 3,406 2,334 4,488 4,223 
pevanraaiaa a Receipts. : 163,687 69,720 336,413 99,723 
5 , 65,877 32,863 18,319 27,167 
clegraphs and Telephones . 410,472 493,179 664,985 825,972 
.viation : 110, 616 115 620 158, 347 172, 339 


Expenditure under main heads for the years 1958 to 1961 was: 
ae red 1960 et 


; £ 
yovernor and Staff : ‘ 26,240 27,227 26,619 24,700 
egislative Council ‘ ‘ 2,343 2,059 2,381 2,494 
louse of Assembly és F 30.596 29,735 22,046 19.373 
pene & Marine aed 
16723 23/089 24°502 25°32 
veo Denaransat . . f) ’ ’ ’ 8 
Aviation : : 123,369 217,324 186,568 160,882 
Zivil Service Commission ; 3,245 11,126 15,955 16,646 
Contributions, etc. F ‘ _ — 257,566 452,261 
Controls . A 10,454 13,563 13,776 9,580 
Customs Department é 4 71,450 99,482 103,095 115,015 
Development Board : é 652,483 730,256 807,718 902,864 
Education Department . : 361,526 484,317 567,773 647,258 
Fire ey Socbanariae d : 4,267 7,636 6,158 4,692 
Forest nservation é : 6,413 7,247 7,163 7,071 
immigration Department A 12,641 18,661 20,061 26,852 
se |e) BR Bae Bas 
dicial Department . . ’ ” ‘) 5 
ieieae Office : 4 ; 43,865 52,930 51,156 49,896 
Legal Department . : A 10,859 13,263 12,355 14,092 
Medical Department ; . 469,340 593,733 717,712 814,311 
Miscellaneous ‘ j 852,130 742,397 599,167 554,139 
Out Island Department > 171,084 193,406 209; 595 221,009 
pera Registrar Depart- 
: _— 11,431 23,545 21,870 
pemions and Gratuities , 116,086 159,503 180,255 213,208 
Police Department . ' : 376,373 421,935 455,419 $39,195 
Port and Marine. : : 60,795 68,836 92,201 112,053 
Post Office Department . i 96,261 109.860 152,763 167,964 
Prison t - , 84,757 109,522 109,369 123,977 
Public Debt : F 126,393 151,193 233,530 424,922 
Public Libraries. : 7,822 8,649 7,716 10,644 
Public Works Department 47,443, 115,376 =124,780 = 135,454 


Public Works, Recurrent, New 
Providence 


150,667 197,010 232,421 224,113 
Public Works, Recurrent, Out 
Islands 58,703 74,113 79,662 88,893 
Public Works, Non-recurrent, 


‘New Providence 630,423 574,816 455,487 752,352 
Public Works, Non-recurrent, 
. Out Islands < 168,757 284,077 392,878 465,239 
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1958 1959 1960 1961 j 
£ £ £ £ 

Registrar General's Department 11,819 14,633 17,058 = 17.35; 
Secretariat. 3 18,178 23,946 24.538 28.6 
Telecommunications Department 332,003 449,897 525,008 59.07T-- 
Town Planning Section, P.W.D. _— _— — 5765 - 
Treasury Department. . 26,783 32,111 29,703 30467 
Water and Sewerage : : 116,061 117,138 177,135 249.238 
Road Transport Authority . 417 11,556 15,282 15.437 
Out Island and General TPN: 

ment Acts . 27,330 57,048 61,409 91.947 
Personal Grants. . 25,730 16,564 22,686 3092 
Special Capital Expenditure 3 — — 1,139,419 18,768 


PUBLIC DEBT 
See Appendix II, page 69, for statement. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
A statement of assets and liabilities at 31st December 1961 is given 
at Appendix III, page 70. Balances held on behalf of the colony were 


as follows: 
1958 sid 1960 1961 
£ £ £ 


Receiver General and Treasurer. 181,141 ai, 100 =: 139,659 211.54 
Joint Consolidated Fund 7 701,000 324, 000 264,000 298,00 
Crown Agents ; : ; 1 672 862 as] 
Sub-Accounts F 3 30,891 41,299 45,063 63.175 
Surplus Funds (Securities) : 141,021 139,000 127,278 = 128,34 
Capital Investment Fund : 321,763 353,380 351,888 383,00 
Airport Reserve Fund. ‘ 204,470 213,671 206,387 233,268 
TAXATION 


Apart from real property tax, and a probate duty of 4 per cent on 
personalty, there is no direct taxation in the colony. There are 10 
excise duties. Stamp duties are imposed on instruments used in civil 
proceedings in the Supreme Court or in commercial or other trat- 
sactions and are based on the value of the transaction. A tax of 3. 
is levied on all cheques. ; 


Customs Duties 


The yield of customs duties were as follows: 
1960 1961 
£5,033,733 £5,551 ,062 
Flour, rice, sweetened tinned milk, salt beef, salt pork and bro#t 
sugar are admitted to the colony free when of Commonwealth origi: - 
other staple foodstuffs pay a low specific duty and are exempted from 
emergency tax. The duty payable on these items is listed below: 


LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Flour 5 - . 1s. per 100 Ib. bag, preference 100 per cent. 
Rice ‘ : . 1s. per 100 Ib. bag, preference 100 per cent. 
Milk (condensed) . 10 per cent ad valorem, preference 100 per cent. 
Milk (evaporated) . 20 per cent ad valorem, preference 50 per cent. 
Sugar (brown) . . 1s. 3d. per 100 Ib., preference 100 per cent. 
Sugar (white). . 3s. per 100 Ib., preference 100 per cent. 
Salt beef . . . 1s. 9d. per 100 Ib., preference 100 per cent. 
Raw coffee * . Id. per Ib., preference 100 per cent, 7} per cent 

emergency tax. 

Tea : 4 . 6d. per lb., preference 50 per cent, 7$ per cent 


emergency tax. 
Grits and Corn Meal. 1s. 6d. per 98 lb., preference 25 per cent. 
Lard substitutes . 4d. per lb., preference 100 per cent. 
Potatoes . 2s. per 100 Ib., preference 50 per cent. 

The general ad aliens duty is 20 per cent plus an emergency tax 
of 73 per cent ad valorem. 

Spirits and tobacco are taxed specifically at relatively high rates. 
Gasoline and oils pay specific duties with an additional sales tax on 
gasoline. 

A sliding tariff is provided for the protection of the colony’s agri- 
cultural production, the maximum rates being placed sufficiently 
high to preclude the importation of any items which are produced 
in sufficient quantities locally. Preferential margins are designed to 
implement the Ottawa and Anglo-American trade agreements. 

Provision is made for the exemption from duty of Government 
stores, supplies for Armed Forces, industrial and certain educational 
supplies. 


Port, Wharf and Harbour Dues 

These dues yielded: 

1960 1961 
£103,357 £89,127 

There is a sliding scale of charges on goods landed on, or shipped 
from, the Government Dock, varying from Is. 6d. per ton to 12s. 
per ton if goods are landed directly on the dock. Goods not landed 
at the Government Dock, if imported in vessels drawing 14 feet and 
over, pay 2s. 6d. per ton. 

Tonnage dues on ships entering the harbour are payable at the 
rate of 2d. for each registered net ton or ld. if bringing less than 
200 tons of cargo. Ships of war are exempt from the above charges 
and concessions are granted to ships performing regular passenger 
and freight services. 


Licences and Internal Revenue 


These yielded: 
1950 1961 
£1,007,798 £1,090,266 
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The principal items under this head were: 


a a Ae 
Motor Car and Drivers’ Licences . : 128,494 153,629 
Probate Duty. é , : 34,642 48,265 
Real Property Tax - : . 3 62,556 81,386 
Stamp Duties. : é . y 429,109 399,725 
Departure Tax. : F . 237, 276 (271 "825 


Rates per annum on motor vehicles: other than an invalid carriage 
or a motorcycle in New Providence, which occupy an area of 
60 sq. ft. or less, £6. For every additional 10 sq. ft. or part thereof. 
in excess of 60 sq. ft., £1 10s. Od. per annum. A driving licence 
costs £1 10s. Od. On the Out Islands these rates are one-third 07 
those in New Providence. 

The principal rate of probate duty is 4 per cent on personal 
estates above £100. This is the only duty on estates. 

The real property tax is payable on occupied buildings at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. in the £ of assessed rental value. 

The stamp duties on conveyances of realty, which are levied on 
a sliding scale, provide the main receipts under this head. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


CURRENCY 


BritIsH sterling money is declared to be the money of account under 
the British Currency Act (Chapter 159). By Proclamation of His 
Majesty in Council on 17th October 1936, however, silver coins of 
the United Kingdom ceased to be legal tender in the colony for the 
payment of any amount exceeding 40s. as from Ist November 1936. 

Local currency, consisting of notes of 4s., 10s., £1 and £5 
denominations, is issued by the Bahamas Government Currency 
Commissioners. A total of £2,286,300 of these notes was in circula- 
tion at the end of 1960. This figure rose to £2,497,800 at the end 
of 1961. 

Owing to the geographical position of the colony and its depen- 
dence on tourism, American currency circulates freely and is 
accepted at the standard rate. It is obligatory for residents to turn 
in to the authorised dealers all dollars received. 


BANKING 


There are seven overseas banks operating in the colony—the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Barclays Bank (D.C.O.), Bank of Nova Scotia. 
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ae Canadian Bank of Commerce, Bank of London and Montreal, © 


he First National City Bank of New York and Chase Manhattan 
bank. 


There is a Post Office Savings Bank. At the end of June 1959 there 
vere 34,217 depositors and £761,660 in deposits. These figures rose 


o 35,990 depositors and £867,048 in deposits by the end of June 
961. 


Telegraphic transfer rates for buying and selling on 31st December 
959 to 1961 were: 


U.S. Dollar Canadian Dollar 
Selling Buying Selling Buying 

31st December 1959 ‘ . 2.78} 2.81% 2.644 2.68 
31st December 1960 . . 2.79 2.813 2.773 2.808 
31st December 1961 : - 2.79} 2.82} 2.914 2.944 


Rates for the purchase by banks (for Bahamian pounds) of 
cheques and inward transfers drawn in the following currencies 
were: 


All items drawn in or reimbursable 4% discount, minimum 1s. (minimum 
in U.K. Sterling. 6d. for cheques less than £10). 
Where the sum is in excess of 
£100,000—} % on the first £100,000 
and 4% on the excess over that 

amount. 


Items payable in Jamaican pounds 4% discount, minimum 2s. 
Items payable in Bermudian 4% discount, minimum 2s. (plus Ber- 
pounds. mudian bank’s charges). 


Rates for the sale by banks (against payment in Bahamian pounds) 
of drafts in the following currencies were: 


Drafts drawn on the U.K. In 3% Premium, minimum Is. 
pounds or in other points claused 
‘Payable at your current buying 
rate for sight drafts on London.’ 

Drafts drawn on Jamaica payable %% Premium, minimum 6d. 
in local currency. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


THE c.i.f. value of total imports for the past three years, excluding 
bullion and specie, was as follows: 


1959 1960 1961 
£24,831,362 £23,411,894 £30,409,491 
The value of total exports, excluding bullion and specie, was: 
1959 1960 


1961 
£2,148,544 £2,083,413 £2,955,169 
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The value of domestic exports was: 


1959 1960 1961 
£1,556,761 £1,294,501 £1,706,429 
The value of re-exports was: 
1959 1960 1961 
£591,783 £788,912 £1,248,740 


The following tables show the quantities and values of the 
principal imports and exports for 1959-61: 


Imports 
Unit 1959 1960 1961 
of Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Valve 
Quantity £ £ £ 
Beer . f « '000 gal. 710 = 368,197 669 = 364,634 821 439.485 
Flour . “ .  cwh 109,861 258,246 106,377 226,320 110,297 278.825 
Rice : . cw 53,228 158,604 66,207 190,460 70,219 = 208,171 
Lard . ; . Cw 26,452 199,734 32,812 211,030 32,185 216.007 
Meats, fresh . ~  Cwh 33,682 746,144 37,135 = 783,255 48,607 1,007,091 
Ham and Bacon. cwt. 8,906 = 148,723 9,781 206,458 14,076 = 277.221 
Milk, unsweetened. _ _— 204,214 _ 251,478 _ 407.2% 
Sugar, white .  Cwh 52,861 140,522 70,028 149,800 63,673 154,593 
Apparel ‘ a _ —_ 820,419 — 1,007,711 _ 949 341 
Machinery . . _- — _ 1,190,013 _ 947,053 — = 1,856,816 
Motor Cars & Trucks no. 2,316 1,054,399 2,514 1,273,119 3,184 1,451,188 
Iron and Steel " - — 2,167,078 _ 852,620 — = 1,032,637 
Electricial apparatus 
and appliances . _ _— 712,749 - 698,486 _ 982,558 
Hardware. : _ —  1,$70,309 — 1,264,038 _ 1,665,849 
Petroleum Oils. 000 gal. =. 22,783 1,204,650 24,112 1,079,258 31,872 1,483,443 
Exports 
Crawfish F . cw 23,944 225,231 16,902 181,702 11,269 199,707 
Okras . . - cw 1,795 6,554 _ _— _— _ 
Salt 7 - ‘000 bush. 4,944 263,616 4,796 257,783 4,722 256.69 
Tomatoes, raw —. ‘000 bush. 23 59,366 33 11,904 166 115.997 
Tomato Juice » cases _ = _ _ 685 $13 
Curios, Marine. _ _ 4,273 _— 3,849 _ Ix 
Lumber . . *000 ft. 587 19,749 S71 19,443 101 2g08 
Pulpwood. » cords 111,778 = 919,529 86,462 761,524 114,088 996.145 
Shells. : ‘ _ _ 4,997 _— 2,577 = Pes) 
Sponge 7 .  ewt. 66 5,898 31 3,942 19 1a 
Sheil and Straw work = — - 3,686 _- 1,646 _ 1,585 


DIRECTION OF TRADE 


The bulk of imports (including bullion and specie) in 1961 originated 
in the United Kingdom, Canada, Aruba and the United States of 
America. 














1959 | 1960 1961 
Per- Per- 
cen- Value cen- Value Valwe 
tage £ tage £ £ 
United Kingdom . | 23.7 5.887.113 21.8 5,144,657 4,704,557 
Other Commonwealth TA 1,760,548 8.8 2,078,673 2,425,670 


Foreign Countries . 69.2 | 17,197,530 69.4 16,427,196 16.6 23,301,284 
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Most of the colony’s exports (including re-exports) for the year 
1961 went to the United Kingdom, Canada, Cuba, Haiti and the 
United States of America. 





1959 1960 1961 
Value Value Value 
£ £ 
United Kingdom ‘ 92,106 168,102 141,026 
Other Commonwealth . 69,086 97,719 52,672 
Foreign Countries a 1,987,352 1,817,592 2,766,021 


Chapter 6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


THE total of arable land at present cultivated in the Bahamas is 
estimated to be 34,500 acres. The total area of improved pasture 
land is approximately 2,800 acres, and the total area of forest land 
approximately 800,000 acres. 


No special legislation exists for soil protection. The Board of 
Agriculture, however, fosters soil conservation practices by dis- 
couraging the burning of land and the shifting cultivation practised 

. by many peasant farmers. 


The Crown holds considerable acreages of land in the various 
islands, but the greater part of the land most suitable for farming 
is now owned by private individuals. During the period under review, 
Crown lands were rented for 3s. per acre per annum. Private 
individuals charge 5s. to 10s. per acre on many of the islands and 
in the more developed areas prices vary from 5s. to 20s. an acre 
for farm land. There is an increasing tendency in the better farming 
areas for the landowner to take 25 per cent of the value of the 
harvest as payment for the use of the land. In the islands of Eleu- 
thera, Harbour Island and Exuma there are large areas of common. 


. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural production is mainly in the hands of individual agri- 
“ culturists. There are, however, several holdings on the plantation 
‘scale. The principal crops for local consumption and export are 
- as follows: 


a 
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Vegetables and Fruit 


Seasonal vegetables such as cabbages, beets, carrots, spinach, 
English peas, lima beans, okras, etc. Large quantities of these were 
always available in the local market. 


Onions 


Approximately 193 short tons of onions of excellent quality valued 
at £9,036 were produced in 1960. The 1961 crop was approximately 
245 short tons valued at £12,335. 


The onion crop is marketed by the Bahamas Produce Exchange 
which is a Government agency. 


Tomatoes 


The average yield per acre is 200 bushels of fruit. During 1960 
the small farmers in the Out Islands grew tomatoes primarily for — 
the local canneries and for preservation at home. It is estimated 
that 750 acres were planted to tomatoes for this purpose. In 196] 
an estimated 800 acres were planted for local consumption. Exports 
to the United States by the large agricultural enterprises at Abaco, 
Andros and Grand Bahama during 1960 were 33,000 bushels of vine 
ripened fruit. In 1961 166,000 bushels of fruit valued at £115,797 
were exported. 


Pineapples 

Replacement plantings only were made during 1960 and 1961. 
The bulk of the crop is now canned. Exports were negligible, the 
greater portion of the crop being consumed locally as fresh or canned 
fruit. 


Citrus 

The citrus industry has continued to expand, and there is a con- 
stant demand from all islands for the budded citrus plants produced 
at the Government Experimental Station. The bulk of the fruit is 
shipped to Nassau for sale in the local market. 


Bananas 

Banana production continued to increase during the past two 
years, but it is still necessary to allow foreign importations in order 
to meet the local demand at certain seasons of the year. 
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Pigeon Peas and Beans 


Peas and beans are popular items of diet in the colony. During 
1960 some 4,000 bushels were produced. In 1961 the estimated pro- 
duction was 4,500 bushels. The major portion of the pea and bean 
crop was marketed by the Bahamas Produce Exchange. 


Sisal 
No new acreages were planted during 1960 and 1961 but cuttings 


were still made from the old plantings. The bulk of the sisal now 
produced is used in the manufacture of local handicrafts. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Agricultural and Marine Products Board is responsible for the 
development of agriculture in the colony. The Board consists of a 
chairman and six members who are appointed annually by the 
Governor. The departmental staff consists of a Director of Agri- 
culture, a Deputy Director of Agriculture, a Senior Agricultural 
Officer, a Veterinary Officer, a Livestock Officer, a Fisheries Officer 
and 23 subordinate staff. 


The principal aim of the Board is to foster and encourage the 
development of agriculture, animal husbandry and the fisheries of 
the colony. The agricultural policy is directed to achieving self- 
sufficiency as far as staple food crops are concerned and to encourag- 
ing the growing of cash crops for export. The principal research 
being conducted at the Experimental Station, Nassau, consists of 
observational trials of new varieties of basic food crops which show 
promise of increasing local food production. Crops tested during 
the period under review were onions, tomatoes and cantaloupes. 
The storage qualities of several varieties of onions were also being 
tested. In connection with a scheme to encourage the development 
of improved pastures in the colony, six varieties of grass were being 
tested in an attempt to find grasses suitable for the year-round pro- 
duction of fodder. In order to increase the fruit production of the 
solony, grafted fruit trees such as citrus and avocados are produced 
and sold to farmers throughout the colony at a nominal cost. 


The policy of the Board in regard to the prevention of insect pests 
andi diseases was vigorously pursued throughout the period under 
review. Insecticides for the control of scale insects are made avail- 
able to the public at a nominal fee and inspectors of the Board are 
constantly on the lookout for an abnormal increase in insect 
sopulations in order to prevent these from reaching the epidemic 
stage. 
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Agricultural Extension 


Technical advice on such problems as plant nutrition, disease and 
insect control was given to the leading agricultural enterprises in the 
colony. An increasing number of residents of Nassau and the Out 
Islands are taking advantage of the services of the Board, seeking 
advice on fruit culture and the control of plant pests. 


Credit Facilities 


There are no credit facilities available to farmers other than the 
advances of seed and fertilizer made by the Board for the production 
of crops such as tomatoes and onions. Advances are recovered as 
the products are sold. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The bulk of the livestock in the colony, other than poultry, is 
owned by peasant farmers. Approximately half the poultry is owned 
by Eleuthera Limited of Hatchet Bay, Eleuthera, the most important 
agricultural undertaking in the colony. The following table shows 
the estimated numbers of livestock: 


1960 1961 
Horses 3 ‘i ri 3,500 3,500 
Horned Cattle ‘ F 7 3,000 3,000 
Sheep 5 3 7 22,000 22,000 
Goats Z - F . 14,000 14,000 
Swine é 5 ‘ : 10,300 10,500 
Poultry ; - - 580,000 600,000 


Approximately 700 gallons of milk per day are produced in the 
colony. Other milk requirements are imported from the United 
States. 

In 1960, 4,669 hides and skins were exported at a value of £1,051 
compared with 4,333 valued at £927 in 1961. There is no processing 
of animal products in the colony. 

The importance of animal husbandry to agricultural development 
in the colony has always been stressed by the Board of Agriculture, 


and the Board supplies from time to time pure-bred animals to | 


farmers on the Out Islands for the improvement of native stock. 


FORESTRY 


The production of lumber from the forests on Andros Island con 
tinued during the period but, owing to administrative changes and 
mechanical breakdowns, the output for 1961 was nearly a milli 
board feet less than that for 1960. This, however, is considered to 
only a temporary setback and the operators expect to return to thet 
normal level of production—5.4 million board feet—during 1962. 


1 


' 
| 
1 
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Pulpwood production was greatly increased during the period 
under review and the industry achieved its production goal of 
125,000 cords per annum in 1961. Exploitation of Grand Bahama 
Island was completed in October 1959 and the industry was then 
shifted to Great Abaco Island, which has now sufficiently regenerated 
after having been exploited for lumber during the period 1900 to 
1944, This shift from lumber to pulpwood as the primary product 
for the Grand Bahama-Abaco Forest Unit is considered most desir- 
able by some foresters—on the grounds that the pine forests of the 
colony can only produce a sustained yield if worked on a rotation 

period much shorter than the 75 years required for lumber produc- 
tion and if more of the available resources are utilised. The new 
pulpwood industry fulfills these requirements, as it can be operated 
on a 30-year rotation period and a larger percentage of the available 
timber resources will be utilised. It has been assessed that only about 
35 per cent to 40 per cent of the growing stock is used when exploita- 
tion is confined to lumber production only—the remaining 60 per 
cent to 65 per cent of the growing stock being either lost as waste 
or left uncut, in which latter case a large percentage either perishes 
or becomes stagnated. On the other hand, ulitisation of the forests 
for pulpwood will enable the operators to use over 80 per cent of 
the growing stock and, because of this, they will be able to establish 
a sustained yield and still make economic coupes under a continuous 
felling programme. Under such a utilisation plan, they will be able 
to return to the initial coupe by the time the last area is exploited 
and obtain an equal or greater volume of timber from the regenera- 
tion established in that period—about 30 years. This new industry 
promises well for the future stability of the forest industry—as it 
will eliminate the long periods of idleness which were inevitable with 
lumber as the sole forest product and it will produce higher yields 
and ancillary benefits from the forest resources. 


During 1960 and 1961 work continued on the 10-acre research 
plot located on Crown land in the island of New Providence. Here, 
all pine trees over 6 inches in girth are being measured, numbered 
and accurately plotted on the ground plan of the area and a per- 
manent record of growth statistics and other silvicultural data is 
being compiled. During the past two years over 2,500 seedlings of 
the primary broadleaf timber species were raised in the nursery 
which has been established on a portion of the research plot. These 
seedlings are being used on experimental reafforestation projects in 
New Providence and in the eastern islands—along the lines recom- 
mended in the 1952 Report by Mr. E. W. March, then Conservator 
of Forests, Jamaica, after his survey of the Forest Conditions, Tree 
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Growth and Wild Life Protection in the eastern Bahama Islands. 
Efforts to encourage private land owners to reafforest their denuded 
areas, by offering them free supplies of timber seedlings raised in 
the nursery continue and an increasing number of interested persons 
are now availing themselves of this facility. 

The reafforestation plot on Cat Island has gradually been extended 
as further supplies of mahogany, cedar and horseflesh seedlings 
raised in the New Providence nursery became available. Also, all 
dead and missing plants along both sides of the drive from the 
airport on Great Exuma Island were replaced with hardwood timber 
seedlings and this will be further extended in 1962. 

The incidence of forest fires on Grand Bahama, Andros and 
Abaco Islands was again remarkably low during the period under 
review and it is felt that the efforts to educate the public have con- 
tributed in some measure to this improved position. In New 
Providence there were no large forest fires during the period, due 
largely to the vigilance of the Rangers and the co-operation of the 
public, who are gradually beginning to appreciate the value of the 
forests and the need for preserving this valuable heritage. During 
the period under review, two and a half miles of additional fire 
trails were constructed through the main block of pine forests on 
New Providence Island to a standard which renders them accessible 
by trucks for fire fighting purposes. The campaign to enlist the 
co-operation of the public continued and posters and warning signs 
were maintained at strategic points. These preventive measures will 
be further extended during 1962 when it is planned to construct an 
additional two miles of fire trails and to install fire wells along the 
accessible routes through the forest, for more effective fire-fighting 
measures. 


Areas and Types of Forests 

The western Bahama Islands are estimated to have approximately 
800,000 acres of forests, comprising 700,000 acres of pine forests 
and approximately 100,000 acres of sub-tropical broadleaf forests, 
made up as follows: 





in ' 
| Crown Private Freehold Communal 
Area in Acres 
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Most of the original forests of the eastern islands have been cut 
down to make way for agricultural pursuits and only scrub regrowth 
is now found on these islands. Plans for the reafforestation of the 
eastern islands are now being considered and small experimental 
plots have been established on two of them. The knowledge gained 
from these experimental plots will be used to formulate a sound 
programme of reafforestation when funds for this purpose become 
available. 


Policy and Methods of Management 


As can be seen from the table above, most of the forests in the 
colony are the property of the Crown, but control over the exploita- 


' tion of the pine forests of the Crown is governed by the terms of 


certain licences which were issued over 55 years ago. The concessions 
under which these pine forests are worked confer such a measure of 


* freedom on the licensees that rigid control is rendered difficult. 


However, the licence in respect of Andros Island does stipulate that 


- fellings must be restricted to trees above 6 inches in diameter and 
* to defined blocks not exceeding 15,000 acres, while the licences in 
- respect of Grand Bahama and Abaco Islands provide that adequate 


seed bearers (selected by the Crown) shall be left on all cut over 
areas and that fellings shall not exceed 1,250,000 cords in any 10-year 
period. As a result of these controls and because the operating com- 


“ panies have always faithfully observed both the letter and the spirit 
: of these restrictions, the Crown’s pine forests have not suffered any 


’ damage from over-exploitation. No commercial exploitation of the 


limited and scattered broadleaf forests is possible under present 


: conditions and they are used mainly for supplies of hardwood for 


the local boat-building industry and a limited amount for cabinet 
making, building materials, ornaments, novelties, etc. No real 
management of these broadleaf forests exists. 


The basic points of the colony’s forest policy were formulated 


; during the period 1948 to 1956, on advice from the Conservator of 


¢ 


’ 


Forests, Jamaica and two Forestry Advisers to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and they comprise the following main objectives: 


(1) The introduction, at the earliest appropriate time, of suitable 
legislation which will provide for the dedication of all areas 
that must remain permanently under forest as either Forest 
Reserves or Dedicated Forests and which will establish the 
legal machinery to ensure protection, conservation and the 
proper management and exploitation of these forests. 
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(2) That those areas which are naturally suited to the Bahamas 


Pine (Pinus caribaea) shall not be indiscriminately denuded of 
their forests and applied to other forms of land utilisation— 
the proposed forest legislation is intended to make provision 
for Government to exercise control in this respect and make it 
an offence for anyone to convert those forests which have 
been declared “Protected Forest Areas’’ under the law to any 
other form of land use. 


(3) A sustained yield, under any approved scheme of utilisation. 


must be the main objective of forest policy. At present, the 
approved utilisation scheme for Grand Bahama and Abaco 
Islands calls for pulpwood as the primary crop, as such a util- 
isation plan requires only a 30-year cycle and seems best suited 
for the slow-growing yellow pine species found in the colony. 
because it can effect both a sustained yield and a maximum 
yield and thereby produce a stable forest industry and elimin- 
ate the long periods of idleness to which the forests have been 
subject. In the case of Andros Island, the preferred utilisation 
plan is still based on lumber as the primary product, but it is 
doubtful whether this can be sustained for many more years. 


(4) The Crown forests to be gradually handed over to the Bahamas 


Government as the terms of the existing licences permit and 
the Bahamas Government to thereupon dedicate these forests 
to be National Forests. All areas released from the terms of 
the existing licences and to be managed thereafter under proper 
silvicultural methods, the recommended method being a virtual 
clear felling system, with sufficient good seed-bearers left 
standing until regeneration is established beyond vulnerability 
to fire, and full utilisation is to be made of all the timber so 
felled. 


(5) The establishment of research plots, on fully representative 


sections of the pine forest, where growth statistics and other 
silvicultural data will be collected, to provide the necessary 
knowledge on which a proper prescription for the future 
management of these forests can be based. 


(6) The gradual reafforestation of the eastern islands with the 


indigenous broadleaf species most suited to each area—with 
particular emphasis on those areas which are not essential for 
the agricultural, stock-raising and residential needs of the 
community but could be of considerable benefit to the colony 
as a whole if re-established as forests, to serve the community 
in both productive and protective roles. 
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Organisation of the Forest Industry 

Organised forest industry in the Bahamas is confined to the pine 
forest and is presently carried on by two companies, one producing 
lumber and the other pulpwood. Most of the 6,404,773 board feet 
of Iumber produced locally during the years 1960 and 1961 was used 
for local consumption. Exports amounted to only 10 per cent of 
total production and are definitely declining. 

All pulpwood produced locally is exported to Florida, U.S.A. 

The operating companies are: 

(a) Owens-Illinois of the Bahamas (a subsidiary of Owens-Illinois 
of the U.S.A.), with plant at Snake Cay on the eastern coast 
of Great Abaco Island, operates on Crown land and produces 
pulpwood for its own processing plant in Florida, U.S.A. 
During 1960 they produced 79,392 cords of pulpwood and in 
1961 this was increased to 128,408 cords. 

(5) The Bahamas Lumber Company, Limited, with processing 
plant at Stafford Creek on the Island of Andros operates on 
Crown land and produces lumber for local consumption and 
export. Average annual production is normally about 5,440,000 
superficial feet but the 1960 and 1961 output fell far below this 
figure, as a result of mechanical breakdowns and adminis- 
trative difficulties. 


Marketing 

Of the lumber produced locally, 90 per cent was marketed in the 
colony and 10 per cent in the Caribbean area. 

All pulpwood extracted by Owens-Illinois of the Bahamas was 
shipped to their own processing plant in Florida, U.S.A., where it 
is manufactured into cartons and a variety of other containers. 

No data on prices paid to producers are available. 


Statistics on Production 

The main exploited timber is yellow pine (Pinus caribaea) and the 
statistics of production for the two-year period ending 31st December 
196] are as follows: 


Owens-Illinois Bahama Lumber Co. 
| of the Bahamas from from 
Crown Land at Crown Land 
| Grand Bahama Island at 
\ and Abaco Island Andros Island 
“hoa. | BER foe OAR a cal 
1960 Nil 3,607,284 board feet 
1961 . nil 2,797,489 board feet 
PuLpwoop 
1960 a 79,392 cords nil 


128,408 cords nil 
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In addition, some pine timber was cut and used for charcoal 
burning, mainly on New Providence Island, and a small amount of 
hardwood was collected and used locally, but no reliable production 
figures are available for these subsidiary forest products. 

The following quantities were exported: 








Unit Quantity 
(+) ,———$——————— } 
Quantity; 1960 





Lumber : . | bd. ft. | 571,000 
Pulpwood 5 . | cords 86,462 
Hardwood : : cwt. 471 
_ (Lignum vitae) 

Cascarilla bark cwt. 120 





Forestry Department 

At present, there is no separate Forestry Department, but there 
is a small Forestry Section, forming a part of the Crown Lands 
Office, which carries out the functions of a Forestry Department. 
The Chief Administrative Officer of this Forestry Section is the 
Crown Lands Officer and the staff comprises a Forest Supervisor 
and eight Rangers. The Forest Supervisor has his headquarters in 
New Providence but maintains close supervision over all the forest 
areas by regular visits to the Out Islands. Three of the Rangers 
(two full-time and one part-time) are stationed in New Providence 
Island and the remaining five Rangers (all part-time) are stationed 
on Abaco Island, which is now being exploited for pulpwood. 

The efforts of the staff are mainly directed towards the protection 
and preservation of the forests—from fire, disease and plundering— 
and the supervision of the workings of the operating companies. 
Also, a limited amount of research is carried out to determine the 
factors governing growth, regeneration and insect infestation, to 
evolve effective fire-protection measures and to ascertain the effects 
of fire on soil conditions, growth and regeration. Experimental re- 


afforestation plots have already been established in two of the — 
eastern islands and, as plants become available, these will bk | 


extended and other projects will be established where needed. 
As more and more features of the Forest Policy are undertaken, 
further staff will be needed to cope with these increased activities. 


FISHERIES 


There is no separate fisheries department. The supervision and pre- 
tection of the fisheries is carried out by the Agricultural and Marie 





| 
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Products Board which employs a Fisheries Officer, a principal Marine 
Inspector and four sub-inspectors. Conservation rules have been 
passed in an attempt to protect the fisheries for the fishermen. 


Fishing in the colony is confined to the coastal areas, the Little 
Bahama Bank and the Great Bahama Bank being the chief fishing 
grounds. It is estimated that 2,000 men are engaged in fishing. Most 
fishing craft are owned by individual fishermen, there being no 
organised scheme for financing the fishing industry. 


Nassau provides the chief market for fish consumed locally. The 
ports of Miami and West Palm Beach in the State of Florida are 
the principal markets for crawfish exported from the Bahamas. 


Fishing for Export 


The season for crawfish is confined to the period from Ist October 
to 15th March. All crawfish for export are caught under licence 
issued by the Agricultural and Marine Products Board. During 1960, 
16,902 cwt. of crawfish valued at £181,782 were exported, compared 
with 11,269 cwt. valued at £159,707 in 1960. 


A large proportion of these fishermen engage in scale-fishing for 
the Nassau market after the close of the crawfish season. Scalefish 
are generally caught by nets, fish traps and hand lines. 


Fishing for the Local Market 


There are 15 auxiliary power boats fishing for the local market 
at Nassau. They are equipped with purse seine nets for deep-sea 
fishing and traps for scalefish. In addition, there are about 35 sailing 
boats, ranging in size from five to twenty tons which also land fish 
at Nassau. It is estimated that there are about 300 dayboats which 
fish around the other islands. 


Sponge 

The sponge beds were not opened to fishing during 1960 since 
local merchants held sufficient sponge in stock, from purchases 
made from the 1956 and 1957 harvests, to meet the current market 
demands. During 1961 the sponge beds of the colony with the 
exception of the Bight of Andros were opened to fishing. 


Conch 


It is estimated that 260 tons of conch (Strombus gigus) is sold 
annually in the Nassau market. The export of edible conch or its 
shell is now prohibited as a conservation measure. 
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Other Marine Exports 
1960 on 1961 so 
Salt : . Z 257,783 256,630 
(4,796,000 bushels) (4,722,000 bushels) 
Marine Curios : 3,849 2,120 
Shell and Straw-work 1,646 1,553 
Beach Shells. ‘ 2,577 2 
Turtle Shell . . 788 453 
Sponges . ‘ , 3,942 1,834 
Processing 


There are three processing plants at Nassau which handle frozen 
lobster tails for export. 


MINING 


The property in all petroleum in the colony is vested in the 
Bahamas Government to whom must be paid all fees, rents, and 
royalties. The types of oil prospecting and mining licences are: 

(a) oil exploration 

(b) oil prospecting, and 

(c) oil mining. 

Royalties are paid as laid down in section 13 of the Petroleum Act: 

“* Royalties. 13. (1) The licensee under an oil prospecting licence 

and the lessee under an oil mining lease shall pay the royalties 
hereunder specified at such time and for such periods as the Board 
shall determine: 

(a) on crude oil won and saved twelve and one-half per centum 
of the selling value thereof; 

(6) on natural gas twelve and one-half per centum of the selling 
value of actual sales thereof: Provided that in respect of any 
natural gas sold to other persons holding oil prospecting 
licences or oil mining leases in the colony for repressuring 
the natural oil reservoir the rate of royalty shall be reduced 
to one-half of the rate specified in this subsection; and 

(c) on casinghead petroleum spirit won and saved twelve and 
one-half per centum of sixty per centum of the selling value 
thereof when the yield does not exceed two Imperial gallons 
per one thousand cubic feet of gas treated and twelve and 
one-half per centum of one hundred per centum of the 
selling value thereof when the yield exceeds two Imperial 
gallons per one thousand cubic feet of gas treated. 

In ascertaining the amount of royalties payable under this sub 
section, the licensee shall be entitled to deduct from the quantin 
of crude oil and casinghead petroleum spirit won and saved, th: 
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quantity, ascertained according to a method approved by the Board, 
of any oil or products thereof or of casinghead petroleum spirit 
used during such period by the licensee for the purpose of carrying 
on drilling and production operations and pumping and transporta- 
tion to field storage and refineries. 


The selling value of any crude oil, natural gas or casinghead 
petroleum spirit shall be such value as may be determined by mutual 
agreement between the Board and the licensee or the lessee or by 
arbitration. 


(2) From the amount of royalties payable in respect of any one 
year of the term of an oil prospecting licence or an oil mining lease 
there shall be deducted the amount of the certain yearly rent PDEs: 
cribed and actually paid in respect of that year. 


(3) The Government shall pay: 


(a) To the Crown, 25 per cent of the royalties on any petroleum 
derived from wells on Crown land and on alienated land in 
respect of which petroleum rights have been reserved to the 
Crown; and 


(6) To the owner of the surface of any land in respect of which 
petroleum rights have not been reserved to the Crown, 25 per 
cent of the royalties on any petroleum derived from wells on 
such land; and 


(c) To the Crown, 25 per cent of the royalties on any petroleum 
derived from wells on any submarine area.’ 


The Petroleum Board (a Government body) is responsible for the 
issuing of concessions for oil exploration prospecting, and mining 
in the colony. 


Geological surveys have been conducted by the companies holding 
oil exploration concessions. 


’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


There are no co-operative societies other than 17 Tomato Growers’ 
Associations on the islands of Eleuthera and Cat Island and the 
21 Farmers’ Associations scattered throughout the colony. The 
Agricultural and Marine Products Board markets the tomato crop 
and deducts any advances made by it from the proceeds of each 
consignment until the entire indebtedness is liquidated. The Produce 
Exchange, a Government agency, also markets and sells farm 
produce for the Farmers’ Associations. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Department and Policy 


Education is administered under three Acts: the Primary Educa 
tion Act, the Secondary Schools Act (to encourage and assist 
secondary education) and the Secondary School Act which estab- 
lished the Government High School. 


During 1961 a Bill for a Comprehensive Education Act to replace 
this legislation and extend the functions of the Board of Education 
came before the Legislature. 


The Board of Education is responsible for all education, except 
that given in those secondary schools which are established under 
separate acts. The Director of Education is the Adviser to the Board. 


The policy of the Board is to raise the standard of education in 
the colony and in particular to encourage pupils with ability to 
remain at school after the statutory leaving age of fourteen years in 
order to obtain the London General Certificate of Education at 
Ordinary or Advanced levels, and to encourage those who have kft 
school to improve their educational attainments by attending the 
Evening Institutes organised by the Board. 


Expenditure 


The Government is responsible for the expenditure on public 
primary schools and the Government High School and for grants- 
in-aid to certain other primary and secondary schools. Recurrent 
expenditure for primary education and secondary education was 
£537,593 in 1960 and £625,061 in 1961. No figures are available for 
the expenditure of private or denominational schools. 


Schools 
Education in Board of Education schools is provided free by the 
Government. | 
The numbers of schools, children on the roll and teaching staf _ 
(not including subordinate teachers) in 1960 and 1961 were: | 


: 
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Number Children Teaching 
of Schools on Roll Staff 
Primary Schools 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 
Board Schools. - 141" 144% = 16,094** 15,941** 283 286 
Private & Denominational 46 44 6,121 7,184 58 556 
Secondary Schools 
Board of Education. 4 4 2,197 2,558 80 91 
Government High School 1 1 315 329 22 28 
Aided Schools 3 3 393 441 30039 
Private & Denominational 3 3 401 378 40 45 
* Including all-age rural schools. 


** Including pupils of secondary school age. 


Students Abroad 


The number of scholars abroad and courses being taken were as 
: follows: 


United West 
Course U.K, Canada States Indies 
1960 1961 1960 1961 ie 1961 1960 1961 
Arts 4 3 _— — 13 _— _ 
- Science — _ —_ — — = — 
Medicine 11 15 3 4 3 6 1 1 
Law 8 8 _ — 1 —_ _ _ 
Accountancy 2 2 _— — _ 1 _— _— 
Domestic Science 2 1 _ _ _— _ _ _ 
' Engineering . 2 2 — —_ 10 6 _ _ 
Theology _— _ _ —_ 9 6 5 _ 
Nursing. . 13 22 — — 2 2 _ — 
Business. _ _— _ _— 12 8 _— _ 
Music F s 4A _ — _— 3 2 _ _ 
Radio, T.V. _ — — 1 2 2 _— _ 
Architecture 1 _ —_ _ 1 _— —_— _— 
Dentistry . - — _ _ 6 4 _ _ 
Pharmacy _ _— _ _ 1 -_ —_ _— 
44 53 3 5 80 50 6 1 


The numbers of students holding Government scholarships were 
as follows: 


Course 1960 1961 
Medicine 7 ‘ ‘ 3 : 2 3 
Domestic Science. 3 ‘ F 2 : 
Engineering . : . ; _ 
Teacher Training 3 Z Z ‘ 35 19 
Nursing ; : 4 4 


There were no students on Colonial Development and Welfare 
scholarships. 


Teacher Training 

A Teachers’ Training College was started in 1950, closed down in 
1957 on account of staffing difficulties, and re-opened in September 
1961. 
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Further and Adult Education 


There are three Evening Institutes; they offer: 

(a) Basic education, for adults requiring basic training up to the | 
Bahamas Junior Certificate standard (two years before School 
Certificate). 

(6) Technical education, for the employees of the Public Utility ~ 

_ Departments, pharmaceutical apprentices, and the staff a 
private firms. 

(c) Commercial and academic classes, for civil servants, a 
and students wishing to enter universities. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

The climate in the Bahamas is conducive to good health. In Nassau, 
there is a piped water supply which is regularly analysed and hasa ~ 
high standard of purity, and there is an adequate drainage and 
sewerage system. Several of the larger Out Island settlements have . 
pipe-borne water. The general state of health of the community 
during 1961 was satisfactory with no widespread epidemics. ; 

The years 1960 and 1961 were significant in that for the first time 
the appointment of Special Grade Medical Officers was authorised 
in the following fields: Medicine (2), Surgery (2), Anaesthesia (2), 
Paediatrics (1), Obstetrics and Gynaecology (1), Chest Diseases (1), 
Psychiatry (1), Pathology (2), Public Health (1), Radiology (1), 
Officer in charge of Out-Patients Department (1). The appointment 
of four Housemen/Internes in their pre-registration year was also 
authorised. By the end of 1961 most of the posts had been filled. 

At the Princess Margaret General Hospital the new Children’s 
Ward (70 beds), the Eye Wing (24 beds) and the Laboratory were 
completed and the Chest Wing (152 beds) was under construction. 

Nurses training was re-organised and posts for three tutors (one 
principal) were authorised. The post of Principal Matron was 
approved. 


Vital Statistics 


1960 1961 
Birth-rate per 1,000 population . : 31.9 34.5 
Death rate per 1,000 population : 7.6 9.5 
Infant mortality rate (death under one 
year) per 1,000 live births f . 51.8 50.9 
Still births registered ; : : 31 25 


Principal Diseases 


Typhoid fever, amoebic and bacillary dysentery, influenza. 
measles, leprosy, poliomyelitis, tetanus, tuberculosis (predominantly 
pulmonary) and venereal diseases occur. 
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Eighty cases of pulmonary tuberculosis with 18 deaths were 
recorded and a further 88 doubtful cases under observation. There 
were four cases of tuberculous meningitis and five cases of intestinal 


~ tuberculosis notified. All these cases were discovered by the direct 
* activity of the Chest Specialist through his surveys and probably 
_ indicate “‘peak’’ figures. 


Gastro-enteritis is particularly prevalent among children at the 


” time of the onset of the rains and is associated with poor standards 


<a aes 


¥ 


of hygiene. There was an increase in the number of cases of amoe- 
biasis discovered even among the very young and ascariasis is 
common. The arrival, mostly illegally, in the country of persons 
from other islands infected with intestinal parasites, particularly 
ankylostoma and amoebe, is creating a problem in some over- 


’ crowded and insanitary areas. 


Respiratory conditions are found in all age groups. Pneumonia 
accounted for 434 admissions to hospital with 111 deaths and 


. bronchitis for 96 cases but with no deaths. 


Hypertensive states are of high incidence. Research into this con- 
dition and that of eclampsia is being conducted by the Chief Medical 


_ Officer and his staff with assistance from research institutes in the 


United States of America. 


Alcoholism is giving rise to some concern and admissions to the 
Mental Hospital of patients associated with this condition were 142 
males and 58 females or 53.8 per cent and 21.5 per cent respectively 
of all admissions to that institution. In addition 80 cases were 
admitted to the general hospital of which six died. Cirrhosis of the 


. liver was also recorded in 50 cases with 27 deaths, these probably 
* having an association with alcoholism. 


Principal Causes of Death 


The only accurate statistics are from hospitals; for 1961 the figures 
were: 


Epidemic, Endemic and Infectious Diseases. 7 40 
Tumours : : 34 
Metabolic and Nutritional Disorders . - . 11 
Vascular Disorders . é ‘ . . 37 
Central Nervous System. ‘ : : 6 
Respiratory System . , 2 5 : 5 115 
Digestive System . A 3 7 . Ps 76 
Genito-urinary Systems. : : é 6 
Reproductive System - : Z 7 : 6 
Diseases of Early Infancy j : P Z 190 
Senility : 2 . : - 12 


Accidents and Injuries 3 : ‘ : , 10 
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Nine thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine patients were 
admitted to hospital in 1961. Of the 2,943 normal maternity cases 
admitted to hospital there were no deaths, but 20 patients died out 
of the 250 cases admitted with complications of pregnancy. Of 316 
patients admitted on account of abortion 11 died. 


Public Health Developments 


Garbage disposal was continued by the sanitary landfill method 
and extension to the sewered area was the responsibility of the 
Public Works Department. 

Food handlers are required by law to be examined twice annually 
and food establishments are inspected frequently. Water, milk, ice- 
cream, meat and other foodstuffs are subjected to regular examina- 
tion and bacteriological tests. 


Disease control programmes 


Diphtheria, whooping cough and tetanus vaccinations. Intensive 
campaigns continued in the 1-9 years age group particularly in New 
Providence and the Out Islands. 

B.C.G. vaccination of tuberculosis contacts was carried out in 
the colony. Preliminary Mantoux testing and X-ray examination 
was done when necessary. 

Venereal diseases clinics continued to function. The incidence of 
syphilis showed a slight increase and gonorrhoea was more prevalent. 
The first signs of antibiotic resistance made their appearance. 


Ante-natal and Infant Welfare Services 


The measures taken to reduce infant mortality and preserv 
maternal health are based on ante-natal, post-natal and infant 
welfare clinics run by the District Nursing Service and Out Island 
doctors and nurses. One hundred and twenty-six ante-natal clinics 
were held during 1961 and were attended by 9,978 expectant 
mothers. Members of the District Nursing Service paid 14,184 home 
visits and the Infant Welfare Service paid 16,597 visits to children 
during the same year. 


Medical Department 
The Medical and Public Health Service is administered by a Board 
of Health with the Chief Medical Officer as adviser. 


The following table shows the staff employed by the Government 
and the number of doctors and nurses in private practice: 


| 
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Government Mission Private 
Registered ee (persons with degrees 
recognised both locally and in the metro- 
politan country) . 40 1 28 
Licensed physicians (persons with degrees 
recognised locally but not having metro- 


Politan recognition. nil nil nil 
Special categories (e.g. sub-assistant sur- 
geons) ' nil 2 2 


Medical assistants (persons with advanced 

medical training below the university 

level) nil nil nil 
Nurses of senior training (persons with 

nursing training equivalent to that pro- 

vided in the metropolitan country) 31 nil nil 
Certified nurses (persons with certificates 

recognised locally but not having metro- 

politan recognition) . 3 : 117 nil 95 
Partially trained nurses. 71 nil nil 
Midwives of senior training (persons with 

midwifery training equivalent to that pro- 

vided in the metropolitan country) ~ 23 nil nil 
Certified midwives( persons with certificates 

recognised locally but not eying: metro- 


politan recognition) . 90 nil 95 
Partially trained midwives : ‘ : Hy nil 63 
Sanitary Inspector . i 2 4 nil nil 


“a Chief Health Inspector 
3 Health Inspectors) 


Laboratory and are Ace babes : F 15 oil nil 
Pharmacists . : : 7 nil 80 
Expenditure 


Capital and recurrent expenditure on curative, preventive and 
public health services, both for New Providence and the Out Islands, 
for the year 1961 amounted to £898,326. All funds are provided by 
Government. This expenditure is offset to a limited extent by 
nominal fees charged for accommodations and services collected 
from the public attending hospitals. Additional technical and 
material assistance is given by the World Health Organisation. 


Government Hospital Services 

The Princess Margaret General Hospital of 450 beds caters for 
medical, surgical, paediatric and eye cases. Out-patient, X-ray, 
laboratory and physiotherapy services are also available. There is 
accommodation for 35 private patients. 

A mental hospital of 200 beds is extremely well run and the pro- 
portion of cases cured is high. 

A leprosarium accommodating 11 patients is administered by the 
Medical Department. 
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Rock Sound Cottage Hospital, Eleuthera caters for short-term 
and transfer patients. 


Inagua Hospital is maintained and financed jointly by Govern 
ment and a private firm on the island. 


Training of Staff 

Male and female staff nurses are trained in the Medical Depart- 
ment for duties in hospitals and for the district and Out Island 
nursing services. 


Private nurses are drawn from this group. The course is of four 
years duration and the education requirement is a pass in the Junior 
Cambridge examination or its equivalent. The numbers graduating 
vary between twelve and twenty each year. 


Outside the colony Health Inspectors are trained in Kingston, 
Jamaica, and other studies in this field may be undertaken in Britain 
or the United States. Scholarships are granted for training in medi- 
cine in Britain. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


The principal housing needs in New Providence are for medium 
priced two- and three-bedroom houses for middle and lower income 
groups. Building costs are high, varying from 7s. to 10s. per cubic 
foot for domestic buildings. The main cause of this high cost is the 
necessity for importing practically all materials used in building. 
Only sand, cracked rock, lime and pine timber are produced locally. 
Local labour is expensive but reasonably efficient. 


In all new construction in New Providence only traditional style 
buildings are permitted. The majority are built of concrete blocks 
with poured reinforced concrete columns at the main corners and 
intersections, and with a reinforced belt course under the eaves to 
which the wall plate and roof timbers are attached. This type of 
construction gives extra strength to a building to withstand hum- 
canes which are liable to occur during the summer months. 


All housing programmes are in the hands of private enterprise. 
A Government pilot housing scheme was initiated in 1961. The 
intention of Government was to provide land at a fairly low cost. 
The contract for building was given out to tender. The project was 
intended to give some idea of costing for such schemes, and it has 
now been proved beyond doubt that it is impossible to effect a really 
low-cost housing scheme without a Government subsidy. 
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Towards the end of 1961, a sample survey of housing conditions 
was carried out by three Enforcement Officers of the Public Works 
Department. The results of that survey have indicated the nature 
and dimensions of the problems in respect of low-cost high-density 
housing including the provision of sanitation facilities. 

In 1961 Government set up the Housing Corporation with 
authority to insure loans for clients under the Government Mort- 
gage Insurance Act. So far the Corporation has been successful in 
its operation, but it is too early yet to say whether sufficient finance 
will be forthcoming to satisfy the total guaranteed requirement. 

During 1960 and 1961 a large number of sub-divisions in new 
areas have been started with a view to catering for persons wishing 
to buy land to build in undeveloped areas of the island. At the 
present time, the land boom is still on and is reflected in the enhanced 
values of land for building purposes. Construction in some of the 
newer sub-divisions is expected to cater for foreign visitors wishing 
to build homes for winter residence as well as for local inhabitants, 
e.g. Sea Breezes and Coral Harbour. It is still too soon to say what 
effect Government restrictions in Britain and the United States on 
present exemptions from estate and death duties will have on the 
recent heavy investment in building in tax-free Nassau. Any 
tightening up of the flow of money out of these two countries into 
Nassau to escape estate and death duties will automatically reduce 
_ the amount of building investment in projects such as apartments, 
hotels and office accommodation. 

The Town Planning Section has continued to suffer from a 
_ shortage of staff which has delayed proper planning control work. 
Some rules entitled ‘‘Recommended Practice for Developers” 
have been approved by the Town Planning Committee and are used 
- as a guide in controlling development. 

The Town Planning Act was amended in 1961 to provide for 
- bringing the Out Islands under planning control, which may be 
. extended by Order in Council. 

_ Using senior high school students, an attempt has been made at 
, compiling a land use map of Nassau and, with the help of other 
. departments, several other survey maps have been started, e.g. road, 
_ water, education and agriculture. 

The aim of the section is to develop a proper zoning map for 
' efficient planning control, and a development plan to guide the 
‘ development of the country by mapping its resources, and 
* phasing the development of the colony. 

A statement of building permits issued in New Providence during 
* 1960 and 1961, together with approximate costs, is given in 
Appendix I, page 68. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND WELFARE 


There is no Government social insurance scheme. Normal insurance 
agencies within the Bahamas have, however, a growing clientele of 
subscribers to hospitalization insurance policies, and benefits include 
hospital charges, maternity charges and professional expenses. 


Various voluntary lodges and societies have medical benefit 
schemes on a contributory basis as do also some private firms in 
Nassau. 


There is no social welfare department of Government, but all 
matters pertaining to the health of the community, care of paupers, 
aged and infirm included, public health and preventive services, 
come under the aegis of the Medical Department. There is a smal 
old age pension of 10s. per week (non-contributory) administered 
by the Public Treasury. 


Protection and care of expectant mothers and children 


Ante- and post-natal clinics are held in all areas where a medical 
officer is stationed and in Nassau City and environs. This is run by 
the District Medical Officers, and the District Nursing Service in 
Nassau. Cases are referred to the Princess Margaret Hospital where 
necessary and children in need of care and attention to the privately 
operated Ranfurly Home. 


Care of the Aged 


The responsibility for paupers including care of the aged and infirm 
rests upon the Medical Department. Rations are distributed through 
Out Island Commissioners and the Princess Margaret Hospital, 
Nassau. The infirm and ill are dealt with in the Prospect Hospital 
wards. 


Care and Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 


The privately sponsored Crippled Children’s Committee deals 
with cripples through the Princess Margaret Hospital District 
Nursing Service and kind offices of Dr. Burbacher and Mr. Finniesto 
of Miami. 


Other handicapped persons are dealt with through the Red Cross 
Society, private individuals and friends. Lepers are catered for by 
the Medical Department. 





Members of the House of Assembly cross the public square in Nassau 
for the opening of a session 


Cruise ships bringing vacationists from Miami tie up at Prince George 
Wharf in Nassau 








The power station supplying Nassau with electricity ts in the Clifton 
Pier area on New Providence Island 
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Prevention of Prostitution 


The curative aspect is the responsibility of the department, as is 
also contact tracing. 


Community Welfare 


Community Welfare operates an Out Island medical service, par- 
ticularly to those areas not covered by a District Medical Officer. 
They have one qualified doctor. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


An Industrial School for male juvenile delinquents is maintained in 
New Providence. The ages of the inmates are from 10 to 16 years 
and the school is divided into two groups: juniors of 10 to 14 years, 
and seniors 14 to 16 years. The school population at the end of 
1960 was 79, compared with 86 at the end of 1961. The average age 
of the boys was 12.7 years. The institution is staffed by a Superin- 
tendent, an Assistant Superintendent, a Chaplain (part-time), 14 
male overseers and one matron. The boys are taught building, car- 
pentry, masonry, painting, tailoring and gardening. 


Elementary education is provided daily for boys in the junior 
age-group. A Visiting Committee is responsible for the control and 
management of the school. A Probation Officer and an Assistant 
Probation Officer supervise the after-care of the boys. A system of 
release on licence was introduced in 1955. A system of extra-mural 
employment was introduced in 1959. 


Three boys were released on licence in 1960 and four boys during 
1961. In 1960 13 boys were engaged in extra-mural employment and 
seven boys during 1961. 


An Industrial School for female juvenile delinquents is maintained 
in New Providence. The ages of the inmates are from 10 to 16 years. 
The school population at the end of 1961 was 12. The average age 
of the girls was 14 years. The institution is staffed by a Superinten- 
dent, Assistant Superintendent (vacant), a Chaplain (part-time), 
three matrons and one cook. Elementary education is provided daily 
for the girls, this includes cookery, laundry, domestic work, needle- 
work and handwork. A Visiting Committee is responsible for the 
control and management of the school. The Superintendent has 
supervised the after-care of three girls released on licence at the end 
of December 1961. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Tuirty-six Acts were passed in 1960 and eighty-four in 1961. The 
most important of these were: 


1960 


The General Assembly Elections Amendment Act, 1960, which: 

(a) provided that a person detained in legal custody or in a mental 

asylum in the colony shall not by reason thereof be regarded 
as resident there; 

(b) provided further that the returning officer may appoint mor . 

than one polling place in any polling division; and 

(c) revised the boundaries of the Southern and Western electoral 

districts in the Island of New Providence. 

The Appropriation Act, 1959 (Extension of Time) Act, 196. 
extending the time when unexpended grants of money for noz- 
recurrent works under the Appropriation Act, 1959, shall bk 
resumed. 

The Supreme Court Amendment Act, 1960, amending the 
Supreme Court Act (Ch. 54) to the effect that the Court shall 
consist of a Chief Justice and such number of puisne judges as may 
be appointed from time to time. 

The Public Service Act, 1960, relating to the establishment, 
emoluments and conditions of service of members of the public 
service of the colony. 

The Industrial Schools Act, 1960, relating to the establishment of 
subordinate officers of the Industrial Schools. 

The Industrial Schools (Subordinate Officers’ Salaries and Allow- 
ances) Act, 1960, relating to the salaries and allowances of sub 
ordinate officers of the Industrial Schools. 

The Prison Department (Subordinate Officers’ Salaries and 
Allowances) Act, 1960, relating to the emoluments of subordinate 
officers of the Prison Department. 

The Government High School (Establishment, Emoluments an¢ 
Conditions of Service) Act, 1960, relating to the establishment 
emoluments and conditions of service of the headmaster and stafi 
of the Government High School. 

The Civil Service Commission Amendment Act, 1960, relating to 
the emoluments of the Chairman and other members of the Civil 
Service Commission. 
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The Housing Corporation Act, 1960, providing for the establish- 
ment of a corporation, the functions of which relate to the promotion 
of the construction of new dwelling houses for the families of low 
and middle incomes by insuring loans by approved lenders. 

The Hawksbill Creek, Grand Bahama (Deep Water Harbour and 
Industrial Area) (Amendment of Agreement) Act, 1960, authorising 
the Governor in Council to enter into an agreement with the Grand 
Bahama Port Authority Limited amending and extending the agree- 
ment with the company dated 4th August 1955. 

The Prevention of Rubbish New Providence Act, 1960, providing 
for the prevention of the deposit of rubbish in public and private 
places in New Providence. 

The Conveyancing and Law of Property Amendment (No. 2) 
Act, 1960, providing that a certificate of title granted by the Court 
in accordance with the provisions of the Quieting Titles Act, 1959, 
shall be deemed to be a satisfactory proof of title. 

The Appropriation Act, 1960, appropriating divers sums of 
money for and towards defraying the expenses of the Government 
of the Bahama Islands and for other purposes therein mentioned. 


1961 
The Hotels Encouragement Amendment Act, 1961, providing that 
for the purposes of the Hotels Encouragement Act, Hog Island and 
other adjacent islands and cays within 10 miles of the Island of New 
Providence shall be deemed Out Islands. 

The Imperial Lands of the Minister of Transport and Civil Avia- 
tion Amendment Act, 1961, vesting in the Minister of Transport all 
lands previously held by the Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation. 

_ The Geneva Conventions (Supplementary) Act, 1961, relating to 
appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by protected 
prisoners of war or protected internees. 

The Police Amendment Act, 1961, relating to the establishment 
and emoluments of police officers. 

_ The Magistrates’ Amendment Act, 1961, relating to the qualifica- 
tions of an appointee to the post of Stipendiary and Circuit 
Magistrate. 

' The Prisons Amendment Act, 1961, relating to the age and 

qualifications for appointment of subordinate officers in the Prison 

- Department. 

The Appropriation Act, 1960 (Extension of Time) Act, 1961, 
extending the time when unexpended grants of money for non- 
recurrent works under the Appropriation Act, 1960, shall be 

resumed. 
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- The Contributory Negligence Act, bringing the law of the colony 
on contributory negligence in accord with that of Britain. 


The Votes for Women Act, 1961, enabling women to vote and 
become eligible for election to the General Assembly. 


The Boards of Works Amendment Act, 1961, increasing the 
membership of the Public Board of Works for New Providence 
from five to seven. 


The Petroleum Amendment Act, 1961, increasing the membership 
of the Petroleum Board from five to seven. 


The Racecourse Betting Amendment Act, 1961, increasing the 
membership of the Racing Commission from five to seven and 
empowering the Governor to fill vacancies in the Commission. 


The Bahamas Broadcasting and Television Commission Amend- 
ment Act, 1961, increasing the membership of the Bahamas Broad- 
casting and Television Commission from five to seven and empower- 
ing the Governor to fill vacancies in the Commission. 


The Public Health Amendment Act, 1961, increasing the member- 
ship of the Health Board from five to seven. 


The Airports Board Amendment Act, 1961, increasing the 
membership of the Airports Board from five to seven. 


The Telecommunications Amendment Act, 1961, increasing the 
membership of the Telecommunications Board from five to seven, 


The Development Board Amendment Act, 1961, increasing the 
membership of the Development Board from five to seven. 


The Housing Corporation Amendment Act, 1961, increasing the 
membership of the Bahamas Housing Corporation from five to 
seven. 


The Trade Union and Industrial Conciliation Act, 1961, increas- 
ing the membership of the Labour Board from five to seven. 


The Agricultural and Marine Products Board Amendment Act, 
1961, increasing the membership of the Agricultural and Marine 
Products Board from five to seven. 


The Road Traffic Amendment Act, 1961, increasing the member- 
ship of the Road Traffic Authority from five to seven. 


The Liquor Licenses Amendment Act, 1961, increasing the 
membership of the Licensing Authority from five to seven. 
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The Public Offices Loan Act, 1961, authorising the raising of a 


loam to be used for the purpose of the construction of a new building 
for public offices. 


‘The Bahamas Electricity Corporation Loan Act, 1961, authorising 


the raising of a loan by the Bahamas Electricity Corporation by the 
issue of debenture stock. 


The Town Planning Act, 1961, repealing and re-enacting the Town 
Planning Act, 1959. 


The Private Roads and Sub-divisions Act, 1961, providing for the 
laying-out and construction of new private roads and for the 
laying-out and development of new sub-divisions. 


The Variation of Trusts Act, 1961, extending the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court to vary trusts. 


The Matrimonial Causes Amendment Act, 1961, relating to the 


length of time which must elapse before a decree nisi shall be made 
absolute. 


The Guardianship and Custody of Infants Act, 1961, repealing 
and re-enacting the Guardianship of Infants Act, and chiefly provid- 


_ing that the mother shall have equal rights as the father regarding 
the custody of infants. 


The Agricultural Manufactories Amendment Act, 1961, redefining 


“an agricultural factory and requiring approval of an agricultural 
factory before registration. 


The Cement Industry (Encouragement and Control) Act, 1961, 
‘ conferring upon the Bahamas Cement Company exclusive right to 
- manufacture cement in the colony for a period of twelve years. 


% The Boat Registration Act, 1961, relating to the procedure in 
. connection with the charter and plying for hire of boats. 


“ The Labour Day Public Holiday Act, 1961, establishing Labour 
Day as a public holiday. 


> The Pensions (Increases) Act, 1961, providing pension increases 
« for retired public officers. 


.. The Petroleum Products Inland Tax Act, 1961, imposing an inland 
, taxon gasoline, bunker oil and diesel oil. 


The General Improvements Act, 1961, appropriating moneys for 
. general improvements in New Providence and in the Out Islands. 


The Appropriation Act, 1961, appropriating divers sums for and 
towards defraying the expenses of the Bahamas Government and 
* for other purposes therein mentioned. 
ft 
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Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


Law and Courts 
The law of the colony is: 


(a) The common law of England as it existed at the time of the 
settlement of the colony subject to the exceptions mentioned 
in the Declaratory Act (Chapter 2, Statutes, Revised Edition. 
1957); 


(6) Statutes of the Imperial Parliament when of general applica- 
tion or specifically applied; 
(c) Statutes of the Colonial Legislature. 


The Supreme Court of the colony, which sits in Nassau, is — 
presided over by the Chief Justice, and its jurisdiction is that of a 
High Court of England. A Puisne Judge was appointed in 196]. — 
An appeal, in civil matters, lies from the Supreme Court to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The Supreme Court sits 
throughout the year as occasion requires, but sessions are held 
quarterly for disposal of criminal cases and civil actions listed for 
trial by jury. 


There are two Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates stationed in 
Nassau. Appeals from their courts lie to the Supreme Court. Magis- 
terial powers are also exercised by Commissioners in charge of 
Districts in the Out Islands and by some Justices of the Peace 
empowered to try cases singly. Appeals from these courts lie to the 
Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates, who conduct a circuit from 
time to time among the Out Islands, to hear any appeals and to 
dispose of such cases as are triable only, in original jurisdiction, by 
a Circuit Justice. The Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates, Com- 
missioners and, where so empowered, Justices of the Peace are also 
responsible for conducting preliminary inquiries into indictable 
offences triable by the Supreme Court. 


Payment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable cases. 
The Penal Code provides for placing offenders on probation, when 
they come under the care of a Probation Officer. 
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>revalence of Crime 


The following table shows the number of cases dealt with by the 
stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates and by the Supreme Court in 
he past five years: 





Magistrates’ Court Supreme Court 
Year | ———_—__—__} 

Civil Criminal Civil Criminal 

Cases Cases Cases Cases 
1957 2,185 4,781 286 82 
1958 : 3,279 2,250 384 123 
1959 z 3,555 2,465 343 101 
1960 . 2 : ‘ 2,433 451 104 
1961 . 5 | 4,571 2,832 503 127 





Prosecutions for traffic offences in Magistrates’ Courts totalled 
2,273 in 1960 and 3,275 in 1961. 


The number of Supreme Court criminal cases continues to 
increase, particularly murder. In 1960 and 1961 there were 13 and 
seven persons respectively indicted for murder. In each year four 
persons were executed. 


POLICE 


Establishment and Distribution 


The Bahamas Police Force was established by an Act of Legisla- 
ture in 1864, though there is reason to believe that it was in fact 
first formed on Ist March 1840. 


The present authorised establishment of the Force is as follows: 


Commissioner of Police . * . c : 1 
Deputy Commissioner of Police : 5 2 1 
Assistant Commissioner of Police : : . 1 
Superintendents : ‘ : bn, : 3 
Assistant Superintendents/Deputy Superintendents 16 
Chief Inspectors . ‘ : < Fe F 8 
Inspectors : ‘ 7 . : ¢ 14 
Sergeants . 3 A . : i . 26 
Corporals 7 . . Z _ ‘ F 56 
Constables 2 : : : é : . 444 


The Bahamas Police Force is a semi-military one, there being no 
permanent British troops or defence force in the colony. It is 
‘equipped with rifles and automatic weapons. All ceremonial parades, 
guards and sentries are provided by the Force. 


A Band of 25 instruments is maintained. 
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The headquarters of the Police and the Depot and Training School 
are in Nassau, New Providence. For police purposes the 
colony is divided into two Districts, namely, New Providence 
District and the Out Island District. 

New Providence District consists of two General Duty Divisions, 
the Radio Division and the Traffic Division. 

The Out Island District covers the various Out Islands. In addi- 
tion to Force personnel, the Out Islands are policed by 85 Local 
Constables under the supervision of the Out Island Commissioners. 
The Local Constables are supplemented by 647 District Constables 
appointed annually and paid only when called out for duty. 

The Force has a Motor Transport Section consisting of 9 
vehicles, 25 of which are equipped with two-way radios. A Criminal 
Investigation Section maintains photographic and fingerprint records 

The Police Force is responsible for the fire brigade work in New 
Providence and this section is equipped with 10 motor fire-engines. 
Police personnel generally are trained as firemen. 

The Gazetted Officers of the Force are appointed locally or are 
recruited from Britain. Other ranks are recruited as far as possible 
locally, though on occasion they have been recruited from other 
places in the Caribbean area. 


Crime 


Returns of reported crime for 1960 and 1961 are given in 
Appendix IV, page 73. 


Other Police Duties 


Passports and Seamen’s Certificates are issued by the Police 
Department. 


PRISONS 


The authorised establishment at 31st December 1961 comprised 
one Superintendent, one Deputy Superintendent, two Assistant 
Superintendents, one Assistant Superintendent (Education Officer), 
one Chaplain, one Construction and Workshop Foreman, 84 male 
warders and four female warders. 

The main prison at Fox Hill in New Providence provides single 
cell accommodation for 224 men. A separate building with 30 single 
cells house the female prisoners. There is a prison farm for first 
offenders with four dormitories, accommodating a maximum of 
80 male prisoners. 

There are small prisons or “‘lock-ups” at the larger settlements 
in each Out Island District; these are under the supervision of the 
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-istrict Commissioners. Prisoners sentenced to terms exceeding one 


:<onth are transferred to the Central Prison at Fox Hill, New 
Kr ovidence. 


7 &son Statistics 


“The daily average of prisoners in the New Providence prisons 
yas 281 for 1960 and 328 for 1961. Admissions totalled 1,322 during 
96 and 1,833 during 1961. 


>s-ison Discipline 

Discipline was well maintained during the period under review. 
‘ra 1960 there were 163 punishments awarded as a result of infrac- 
ions of Prison Rules, and in 1961 there were 181. However, it will 
>] noted that in 1961 there was also an increase of 47 in the daily 


a werage number of prisoners, and 93 of the awards were forfeiture 
of privilege. 


Health 


A high standard of health and sanitation is maintained in the 
Prisons. The Prison Medical Officer visits the prisons daily and 
oftener if necessary. The daily average number of prisoners reporting 
sick in 1960 was 6.57, in 1961 7.96, the majority of which were trivial. 
It is worthy of note that a very large percentage of the inmates gain 
weight while undergoing sentence. 


Education and Training 


A full-time Chaplain directs educational classes in the evening. 
These classes are voluntary and are well attended. The Chaplain 
has been assisted in this work by members of the prison staff and 
teachers from the local schools who give freely of their talent and 
time. 

Every effort is made to train prisoners who show aptitude in 
cooking, baking, tailoring, carpentry, masonry and mechanics. 
These shops are staffed by artisans. 


Government House and police barracks grounds are maintained 
by prisoners, and work for other Government departments and 
charitable institutions is performed when the numbers permit. 
Maintenance and repair of buildings, grounds, transport and roads 
in the prison compound is by prison labour. Concrete blocks and 
sewer pipes are manufactured and prison farms provide work for a 
number of inmates, 
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There is no provision for paying prison labour, ne‘ther is there 
a system of labour on public roads in lieu of imprisonment. 


The system of remission provides that prisoners may by gocd 
conduct and industry earn one-sixth on sentences of more than on: 
month but less than three years, and one-quarter on sentences o/ 
three years or more. 


After-Care 


The Prison Chaplain is chairman of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Committee and a Salvation Army Officer is the secretary. They have 
achieved excellent results in the rehabilitation of prisoners after dis- 
charge from prison. 


Industrial Schools 


' The institutions for male delinquents and female delinquents ar 
situated at Fox Hill. Thirty boys were admitted in 1960 and 41 in 
1961. Eighteen girls were admitted between 9th August 1961 (when 
the school opened) and 31st December 1961. Three girls were 
released on licence in December 1961. Further particulars of these 
institutions are given on page 39. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


ELECTRICITY supply in New Providence and Hog Islands is adminis- 
tered by the Bahamas Electricity Corporation, which is a public 
corporation set up in 1956. 


At 31st December 1961 Corporation-controlled generating plant 
had a total installed capacity of 24,850 kW. The annual outputs for 
the years 1960 and 1961 were 76,281,445 and 88,757,480 units 
respectively. 


Since the formation of the Corporation in October 1956 the units 
generated annually have increased by 53.5 million or 153 per cent 
over the five and a quarter years. 


At 31st December 1961 the number of consumers connected to 


the Corporation’s system stood at 14,280, an increase of 15 per cent 
in two years. 
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-r Low voltage distribution is 3-phase, 60 cycles, 115/200 volts 
~,~wire and single-phase 115/230 volts 3-wire. The main transmission 
__ditages are 33,000, 11,000, 7,200 and 2,400 volts. 


.-- Charges for domestic use of electricity are based on a three-block 
-.-aFiff under which the price per unit varies from 6d. to 2d. with the 
mount of electricity consumed. 


The industrial and commercial tariffs consist of a running charge 
f 2d. per unit plus an annual maximum demand charge of £8 2s. Od. 
et KVA of maximum demand. 


- During the past two years the Corporation’s new steam power 
‘~tation at Clifton Pier was commissioned with two 100,000 Ib./hr. 
' wilers and one 6.1 MW back-pressure turbo alternator set and one 
1/5 MW passout/condensing turbo alternator set. Owing to 
inforeseen difficulties the two 500,000 gallon per day sea-water 
_vaporators associated with the above were unsuccessful in opera- 
oe ion and these are being replaced by two 600,000 gallon flash type 
ve :vaporators which will be commissioned in 1962. 









él. i 
“New Providence 


The water supply system in New Providence is the property of 
the Bahamas Government and is the responsibility of the Public 
Works Department. Fresh water rests on the surface of salt and 
brackish water which permeates the entire island and is collected 
by means of between seven and eight hundred wells situated in four 

a ,pumping areas: Prospect 200 acres, Perpalls 200 acres, Windsor 

Pic""476 acres, Southwest Waterworks 600 acres. Owing to the danger 

of over-pumping, the water drawn off is not allowed to exceed 

1,000 gallons per well per day. The total amount of water supplied 

.in 1960 was 536,000,000 gallons and in 1961 rose to 593,000,000 

op he ~ gallons, the increase being brought about by the continuance of 
1“"'the building boom. The water rates are as follows: 


6s. per 1,000 gallons up to 13,000 gallons per quarter; 


WATER SUPPLIES 


us ee 9s. per 1,000 gallons up to the next 13,000 gallons; 
yea 14s. per 1,000 gallons for any quantity over 26,000 gallons; 
wd Commercial concerns pay a flat rate of 9s. per 1,000 gallons. 


, _ During 1961, windmills at Prospect Waterworks were replaced by 
4e%"” electric deep-well pumping units at a cost of £30,000, windmills being 
jo0“ no longer efficient for daily pumping. A $ m.g.d. extension at South- 

west Waterworks was completed to replace, in part, the hoped-for 
: <1 m.g.d. of distilled water, the cost being £110,000. The Clifton sea- 
att” water evaporators supplied only 65,000,000 gallons during 1960 at 
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a cost of £69,321. The makers undertook to provide suitable 
evaporators to yield 1.2 m.g.d. by April/May 1962, replacing the" 
original defective equipment. 

Revenue and recurrent expenditure on the waterworks were as 
follows: 


Out Island Waterworks 


1961: Revenue £172,515; Expenditure £262,996. ? 


i 


ur 


Small public water supplies are operated by the local Board of. © 


Works in Harbour Island, Spanish Wells, Tarpum Bay, Palmetto: 
Point, Governor’s Harbour, Savannah Sound, Green Castle, Rock 
Sound, Green Turtle Cay, Nicolls Town, Mastic Point, Duncan. 
Town, George Town, Exuma and Deep Creek, Eleuthera. 


SEWERAGE 
The Public Board of Works regulates the sanitary arrangements of 
all new buildings and extensive renovations. Whenever these build- 
ings are located in an area served by the sewerage system, it is 
compulsory for all fixtures to be connected to the city sewers. 
Inspection of work done by private plumbers is enforced to ensute 
that all works are carried out in accordance with the most modem _ 
methods of sanitation. Extensions to the city sewers are made in 


streets not already served. The existing main sewerage system . 


serves only that portion of the City of Nassau and its suburbs ~ 
which lie north of a ridge running east and west approximately half * 


a mile from the coast. The large area south of the ridge which is now ~ 


extensively developed is at present served by septic tanks and pit _ 
latrines, but monies have already been voted for a preliminary study ~ 
for an overall sewerage system for the whole of the built-up area. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
The maintenance, superintendence and control of all public works “ 
on the island of New Providence is under the direction of the Public * 
Works Department which carries out its duties on behalf of the ” 





Public Board of Works which consists of a chairman and six other : 


members appointed by the Governor annually. Two members aft ‘ 


also members of the House of Assembly. In the Out Islands, public 
works are carried out by the Commissioners under the direction of © 
the Chief Out Island Commissioner. A local Board of Works at * 
each settlement or township also assists in supervising works to the * 
best advantage. The Public Works Department gives technical advice” : 
where necessary and carries out certain specific works on the various 
Out Islands. 


“i 
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A few of the more important activities of the Public Works 
Department in 1960 and 1961 were: 


Repair, furnish and equip Home for Delanent 


Girls : 
Extend former Board of Education Builaing, Pubs 

lic Square 9,000 
Construction of Nursing Sisters’ " Quarters 2 . 18,000 
Construction of Sewer Station Be: 4, EMRE 

Foreshore . - 
Accommodation for Matron . . . 7,000 
Accommodation for Radiologist Specialist . - 7,500 
Accommodation for T.B. Specialist . : - 8,000 
Living Quarters, Oakes Field . 3 , - 13,000 
Construction of Eye Wingy Princess Maret Hos- 

pital 122,000 
Construction of Chest Wing, Princess Margaret 

Hospital. 455,000 


Construction of New Goveruttenk High School - 312,000 
Construction of 11 clinics in the Out Islands - 71,534 


Private Buildings 


The Board exercises control over the construction of all buildings 
in New Providence as authorised by the Buildings Regulations Act; 
‘the Town Planning Committee is vested with powers in relation to 
location, architecture and planning of all buildings under the Town 
Planning Act, 1959. 


Roads 


All public roads, sidewalks and abutments in New Providence 
-are vested in the Board which controls their building and is res- 
ponsible for their maintenance. The Board also exercises its right 
in ensuring that no awnings or signs are erected over the streets or 
Sidewalks which might be dangerous to the public and it also 
regulates the type of such signs. Modern electric flashing signs are 
frowned on and the Board attempts to ensure that the business 
district of the city retains its quaintness and old-world atmosphere. 
- An active attempt has been made to solve the street naming problem 
.-and un-named streets have been named and over 2,000 boards— 
‘name plates of a very hard-wearing reflective nature—have been 
“erected. It is hoped that street numbering will follow in the immed- 
.jate future. The Road Traffic Authority makes rules dealing with 
«the direction of traffic and location of parking places. The amount 
-Of money spent on maintenance of roads was £69,607 in 1960 and 
£62,000 in 1961. 
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Parks and Recreation Grounds 


Parks and public places, including recreation grounds, are super- 
vised by the Department which maintains a nursery for the supply 
of trees and shrubs. 


Cemeteries 


The Board controls all cemeteries which are maintained from 
public funds. Improvements have been carried out at all cemeteries 
and a new cemetery will be opened in the near future. 


Lighthouses 


All lighthouses under the jurisdiction of the Public Board of ~ 
Works since 1850 were handed over to the Board of Pilotage to 
maintain and extend from 1961. 


Out Island Roads 


A road was constructed from the settlement of Gregory Town, 
Eleuthera, to the Glass Windows Bridge at a cost of £40,000. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 


THE Bahamas is in direct steamship communication with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the United States of America, the West Indies, 
South America and New Zealand. The principal lines calling at 
Nassau are the Saguenay Shipping Limited, the Royal Mail Line, 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Line, Hamburg-American and North 
German Lines and the North Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Line. 
A large percentage of the colony’s imports and exports is transported 
by locally owned vessels, ranging in size from 80 to 300 tons net, 
plying between Nassau and Miami, Florida. The following cruise 
ships included Nassau in their itinerary during the 1960 and 1961 
winter tourist seasons: Mauretania, Caronia, Queen of Bermuda, 
Ocean Monarch and Nieuw Amsterdam. 


The only ports in the colony other than Nassau at which there 
is shipping activity of any consequence are Matthew Town, Inagua 
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nd Hawksbill Creek, Grand Bahama. Salt is exported from 
fatthew Town, Ragged Island and Rum Cay and lumber and pit 
rops from Riding Point and the Gap, Grand Bahama, Andros 
‘nd Abaco. 
The port of Nassau can handle ships of up to 5,000 registered 
yns or of a draught of 24 feet 6 inches. 
Royal Mail - Pacific Steam Navigation ships call regularly with 
argo. Vessels of Canadian National Steamships from Canada and 
_Sorgulf Lines from New York also carry cargo. There is an almost 
_aily service of cargo vessels, ranging from 100 to 300 tons from 
-‘lorida. 
The following table gives some statistics of shipping and cargo 
uring the past four years: 

















1958 1959 1969 1961 

dumber of ships entered : 

and cleared : 6,709 8,406 9,064 9,950 
set tonnage . 4,354,261 | 6,044,588 7,259,769 | 7,472,741 
‘onnage of cargo landed 
_ at Nassau . 155,254 211,006 345,174 444,424 
.Number_ of passengers, 

. inward . 71,734 102,718 135,811 139,531 
Number of _ passengers, | 

outward. ‘ | 74,712 | 96,508 129,820 141,047 

RAILWAY 


Chere are no railways in the colony. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


All main roads and the majority of the secondary roads in New 

>rovidence are asphalted. The Public Works Department is respon- 

sible for road maintenance. A recent survey showed the following 
‘nileage of roads on New Providence, practically all of which 
“nay be used by motor traffic: 


“ 1961 

S Total Miles 

us Maintained by Public Works Department 

4 Bituminous surface : - , : 147.5 

- Waterbound macadam . : : 2 22.00 

oe Earth surface 5 F : : 20.00 

Maintained by Private es 

Bituminous surface : ‘ 3 : 29.5 
Waterbound macadam . ; - F 34.63 
Earth surface : 20.00 


The following table shows the puinber ‘a vehicles registered during 
the last three years: 
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Motor Cars 
Motor Trucks 
Taxi Cabs 
Motor Buses 
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1959 


6,599 
1,572 


Motor Cycles & Scooters 
Hackney alta aed , 


Drays . 
Carts . 
Bicycles 


290 


34 


404 








1960 1961 
7,525 8,717 
1,681 1,806 
300 300 
50 53 | 
615 752 i 
20 20 
2 2 
1 1 
9,206 9,000 
19,400 20,651 





There are 21 airports and landing strips in the Bahamas. They are 


made up as follows: 





Airfields 


Nassau International 
Airport 


West End, Grand Bahama . 
Freeport, Grand Bahama . 


Marsh Harbour, Abaco 


Green Turtle Cay, Abaco . 


Spanish Cay, Abaco 

Mastic Point, Andros 

Andros Town, Andros 

Andros Central, Andros 

South Bimini < 

Cay Sal . 

George Town, Exuma 

Rock Sound, Eleuthera 

Northern Eleuthera . 

Great Inagua . 

Mayaguana 

Cat Island ; 

Gold Rock Creek 

Long Island. 

San Salvador . 

Governor’s Harbour, 
Eleuthera 


Runway details 


(in feet) 
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* 
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150 
150 
150 
100 


75 


Remarks 


Main international airport ».. 
of the colony. 
by the Government. _ 
Operated by the Govern- k 
ment. 
Operated by Freeport 
Enterprises. 
Government owned. | 
Government owned. & 
Privately owned. 5 
Privately owned. 
Privately owned. { 
Privately owned. : 
Government owned. 
Privately owned. 
Government owned. 
Privately owned. 
Government owned. 
Privately owned. 
U.S. Air Force. ’ 
Government owned. i 
US. Air Force. 
Government owned. 
U.S. Air Force. 
U.S. Air Force. 


~ 








The privately-owned and Government-owned airstrips on the Out _ 
Islands are limited in facilities and are equipped for daylight opera: - 


tions only. 


Nassau International Airport, which is the main airport in the 


colony, carries all facilities and is in operation 24 hours daily. The :. 


airport was opened on 2nd November 1957. 
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nternational Air Services 
paw Overseas Airways Comporation 


u—New York . 3 - daily 
Nassau—Bermuda . . 7 5 ‘ twice weekly 
Nassau—Jamaica . 5 ‘ : daily 
Pan American World Airways 
Nassau—New York 5 : z < once daily 
Nassau—Miami 2 . - three times daily with 
many extra sections 
Mackey Airlines Inc. 
Nassau—Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 3 ‘ three times daily with 
connecting flights to: 
West Palm Beach, 
Tampa, St. Peters- 
burg and Miami 
Trans-Canadian Airlines 
Nassau—Montreal, Toronto . : 3 five times weekly 
Nassau—Kingston, Jamaica. 5 five times weekly 


- Cunard Eagle Airways (ahames) Limited 
Nassau—Bermuda . F twice weekly 
Nassau—Miami__. : A “i 7 four times daily. 


‘nternal Air Services 

Bahamas Airways Limited provided scheduled daily flights between 
Nassau and various Out Islands and charter flights when required. 
3ahamas Airways also provided a Nassau-Miami service twice daily 
ind a daily service to Fort Lauderdale and West Palm Beach. 
_ Bahamas Air Traders provided a charter service referred to as an 
Air Taxi Service. 


Statistics 
_ The total number of aircraft movements at the airport was: 
Landings Take-offs Total 
1960 ‘ as 5 13,834 13,834 27,668 
1961 ‘ ; 5 14,768 14,768 29,536 


The total freight handled at the airport in 1961 was: 


Set down Picked up 
kilos kilos 
1,436,044 240,257 


7 POSTS 
The postal system comprises a General Post Office in Nassau, four 
branch offices in New Providence and 106 sub-offices in the Out 
Islands. 
- The revenue was £230,748 in 1960 and £260,410 in 1961. Expen- 
diture was £152,763 in 1960 and £167,964 in 1961. 


a Pe 
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The number of letters and prints handled was: 
Internal International 


Service Service 
1960 s F - 1,856,000 9,062,000 
1961 3 : 3 2,000,000 10,050,000 


Internal Services 


Mails are despatched from Nassau to the majority of the Out 
Islands weekly by motor vessels. Also letters are forwarded by air 
daily (except Sundays) to Grand Bahama and nearby settlements 
of Eleuthera, three times per week to other nearby islands, and once 
or twice weekly to the majority of other islands. 


External Air Services 


Mails are despatched from Nassau to Miami, Florida by air three 
times a day, Monday to Thursday —twice daily Fridays and 
Saturdays. 

Air mails are also despatched to Britain daily, to Jamaica four 
times per week, to Peru and Turks Island weekly. 

No mails are despatched on Sundays. 


Surface Mails 


Surface mails are despatched from Nassau to Miami, Florida, two 
to three times per week. 


Telecommunications 


The Telecommunications Department operates all commercial 
telegraph and radio services, and all telephone services for the 
colony except private systems serving the Freeport Area of Grand 
Bahama and Spanish Wells. The Department licences all private 
radiotelephone stations which must work into a Government system. 
In addition, a taxi-cab company is licensed to operate its own VHF 
network in Nassau and two airlines are licensed to operate their 
own HF networks in the colony. 


Telephones 


In Nassau there is an automatic telephone system consisting of 
one main exchange and six satellites with a total capacity of 9,000 
exchange lines. 

In 1961 orders were placed for equipment for 5,400 more lines. 
When this is installed, the capacity of the system will have been 
increased by 4,900 lines (as a 500-line satellite will be superseded 
under this scheme). 
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At the end of 1960 there were 11,248 subscribers’ stations con- 
“rected to this system, and 12,668 at the end of 1961. During 1960 
tpproximately 20.6 million local calls were made; during 1961 this 
1umber had increased to approximately 25.4 million. 


On the islands comprising the Eleuthera group there are small 
nanual exchanges at Harbour Island, Governor’s Harbour and 
Rock Sound. In addition there is a single land-line magneto system 
serving the settlements from Gregory Town to the southern end of 

the island. 


In each of the islands of Exuma, Long Island, Cat Island, Grand 
Bahama and San Salvador there is a single telephone line connecting 
the major settlements by a number of magneto telephones “‘dropped 
off’ at various points. 


T. elegraphs 


Since the Bahamas is an archipelago, wireless telegraph and radio- 
‘telephone services play an important part in maintaining contact 
among the various islands, between the islands and Nassau (the 
seat of the Government) and with the world outside. 


Telegraph contact, primarily by radioteleprinter and, in emer” 
-gencies, by telegraph key, with foreign countries is made through 
the Tropical Radio Telegraph Company via Miami or Cable and 
Wireless via Bermuda. The Telecommunications Department also 
operates a marine telegraph service. 


A teleprinter service is provided over one channel of the Forward 
Scatter system between Nassau and Miami (see below). 


~ In conjunction with Tropical Radio and its affiliates in the United 

“ States the Department provides Telex services to the United States 

and Canada, and arrangements were made at the end of 1961 to 

“extend this service in 1962 to all of North and South America and 

’ Europe. 

' The number of commercial words transmitted and received during 
the two-year period was: 


Fa cee ae 


1960 1961 
Miami. i : 3,070,000 3,060,186 
7 Bermuda : : A 1,575,624 1,572,113 
- Out Islands’. ‘ : 2,068,716 2,158,611 
Marine . : Z ‘ 40,127 39,716 
Total . 6,754,467 6,830,626 








‘<The Department also maintains and operates the aeronautical 
radio services. 
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Radiotelephones 12 
All voice communication to and from the colony is carried byl 
radio, there being no submarine cable in existence. P 

The gateway for points outside the colony is the American Tel- 
phone and Telegraph Company’s terminal in Miami. i 

In January 1960 the Over-the-Horizon Forward Scatter system — 
between Nassau and Miami was put into operation with 24 voice 
channels. The improved service resulted in an increase in traffic and 
at the end of 1960 it was necessary to increase the number of 
channels. There are now 36 channels of which 34 are used for 
telephone calls, one leased to other organisations and one con- 
verted to teleprinter working. The one voice channel provides 16 
printer channels. 

Four of the old HF circuits are retained in service for emergency 
use in case of complete failure of the Forward Scatter system. 

A VHF radiotelphone system between Nassau and the island of 
Eleuthera was completed during 1961 but has not proved satisfactory 
because of the distance between Nassau and Governor’s Harbour, 
which was chosen as the terminus on Eleuthera. Towards the end 
of 1961 work had begun on transfer of the terminus from Governor's 
Harbour to Harbour Island. When this is completed there will be 
24 channels to Governor’s Harbour and six each to Rock Sound 
and Harbour Island. 

At the end of 1961 there was a total of 10 HF and 25 VHF 
working channels between Nassau and the Out Islands. In addition 
there were two mobile VHF circuits serving Nassau, and two HF 
marine circuits; also there were working into Miami two HF 
circuits from Freeport and one each from Bimini, Cat Cay and 
West End, Grand Bahama. 

The number of chargeable minutes of conversation for the various 
services was: 





1960 1961 
International . : a 844,745 1,040,799 
Out Islands. : 7 349,155 427,978 
Marine . . é £ 31,867 37,523 
Total j 1,225,767 1,506,300 





General 

In conjunction with the United States Weather Bureau, the 
Department is responsible for daily weather observations at 14 . 
points in the Out Islands. The U.S. Weather Bureau supplies and 
maintains the necessary equipment while staff of the Department 
make the observations. 
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To install, maintain and operate all its services the Department 
nployed an average of 399 non-casual staff in 1960 and 418 in 
161. Casual employees averaged 145 in 1960 and 150 in 1961. 


In 1961 the Department suffered the loss of the Director and two 
mnior staff members through retirement on medical grounds and 
ne senior staff member through death. The vacancies were filled 
om within the Department. 


Except for the delay in completion of the Nassau/Eleuthera VHF 
sstem and the loss of the staff mentioned above, the Department 
as enjoyed another satisfactory biennium. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


"HE Nassau Daily Tribune and the Nassau Guardian ate published 
laily in Nassau; the Herald is published twice weekly and the 
jovernment Official Gazette is published weekly. All are published 
n English only. 


BROADCASTING 


Radio Station ZNS in Nassau operates on 1540 kc/s with a power 
of 10,000 watts. The transmitter is located at Perpall’s with the 
tudios at 3rd Terrace East, Centreville. The distance between the 
ransmitter and studios is approximately two miles. The hours of 
sroadcasting are 6.00 a.m. to midnight Monday to Saturday and 
1.00 a.m. to midnight Sunday. 


Two British Broadcasting Corporation news broadcasts are 
elayed daily. British Broadcasting Corporation recorded pro- 
yrammes are also used, including 15 minutes daily, five days per 
week, broadcast for schools. Recorded programmes are used on an 
average of four hours daily. Two church services are broadcast on 
Sundays and a 15-minute devotional programme daily except 
Sunday. It is estimated that there are 20,000 receivers in the colony. 
The licence fee was abolished in 1954. Station ZNS began com- 
mercial operation on Ist August 1950. 
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FILMS 


Films are distributed through the commercial cinemas of whic: 
there are at present four in Nassau. Most of the films shown in tz 
local cinemas are obtained from the United States. The Educatio: 
Department operates a film service for schools. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


There is no Information Department. Important Government staie 
ments of policy, etc., are broadcast over Radio Station ZNS ar « 
circulated to the local press. Supplies of publications received fror 
the Central Office of Information, London, are distributed to schock, 
public libraries and organised social groups. 


' 
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PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


E Bahamas are an archipelago which extends for over 500 miles 
ith-east from Florida. Grand Bahama, to the north of the group, 
; SO miles east of Florida, and Great Inagua, to the south, lies 
miles north of the Windward Passage to the Caribbean Sea. The 
nds of Caicos and Turks are structurally part of the formation, 
t are separate dependencies. The Bahamas comprise 14 large 
inds and many small cays and rocks, mostly uninhabited, which 
kes a total of 3,000 islands. The land surface of the group amounts 
4,404 square miles. Andros is the largest island, but the most 
portant is the relatively small island of New Providence. 
The Bahamas lies on a submarine shelf, which rises steeply in the 
st from depths of over 2,000 fathoms, and in the west forms the 
allow seas of the Great Bahama Bank. Most of the islands lie on 
> eastern edge of this shelf. As the seas are coral-bearing, the 
asts are complex. Reefs lie off the shores, and many of the islands 
n only be reached by shallow tortuous channels. Florida Strait 
OWS a passage west of the islands, and Crooked Island Passage 
¢ to the south; north-east Providence Channel provides an open 
t route to Nassau at the centre of the group. 
The islands are composed of corraline limestone, and are of low 
ief. They are usually long and narrow, each rising from the shore 
a low ridge, beyond which lie lagoons and swamps. The highest 
int, in Cat Island, is 400 feet, but Grand Bahama barely reaches 
feet. The combination of white coral sands and brilliant sea 
lours has given the Bahamas a reputation for beauty. Because the 
ck is permeable, there are no streams. Deep wells usually yield 
ackish water, but good water can be obtained from shallow wells. 
ese sources have been tapped in New Providence, but rain water 
the chief supply in many places, and cisterns and catchments are 
ilt to collect it. The shallow soils are found in pockets in the 
nestone rock, and suit a variety of vegetables and fruit. 
The Bahamas lie in the path of the Gulf Stream, and are crossed 
+ the Tropic of Cancer. They are not therefore entirely tropical, 
It the warm waters keep winter temperatures high, so that frosts 
e never experienced. The winter climate is delightful, with tempera- 
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tures averaging 70° F. Summer temperatures are modified by 
sea, varying between 80° and 90°, and may be lower than those 
the mainland. Most of the rain falls in May, June, September 
October, and thunderstorms are frequent in the summer. The tot@ 
rainfall is not great, averaging 46 inches, but it varies between 
islands from 30 to 60 inches. 

Although the islands are sub-tropical, the vegetation is n 
luxuriant. Andros, Abaco and Grand Bahama are well wooded, by 
the chief timber is yellow pine, and broadleaf forest is restr 
with trees seldom exceeding 30 feet in height. In the eastern islan 
much land has been cleared for cultivation, but a considerable 
has reverted to scrubland. Experiments in growing casurina, maho 
gany, and cedar are being carried out, and the Government dix 
tributes seedlings to encourage planting. Palm trees flourish, and 
provide a satisfying tropical setting for the visitor from colder lands, 

The estimated population of the Bahamas at the end of 1961 was 
109,662, 80 per cent being of African descent, 10 per cent white, 
and the rest of mixed origin. The population is very unevenly dix 
tributed, about one-half being in New Providence. The Out Islands 
are sparsely peopled so that the average density of the islands #- 
only 12 per square mile. Islands with more than 1,000 inhabitants. 
are Abaco, Andros, the Biminis, Cat Island, Eleuthera, Exuma, 
Grand Bahama, Great Inagua, Harbour Island, Long Cay, Long | 
Island and Acklins. In the past eight years, the population has. 
increased by about 24,821 and it continues to grow. Most of this - 
increase is in New Providence; the population in some of the Out. 
Islands has declined. 

Nassau is by far the largest settlement. It is on the north coast 
of New Providence, and lies open to the cool north-east sea breezes, 
which give it a reputation as a health resort. The roadstead is a safe. 
anchorage for ships, and is protected from storms by Hog Island - 
which lies off shore. 

The greatest natural assets of the Bahamas are the climate and : 
coastline, for their prosperity depends on the tourist industry. 
Nassau is the centre of this industry, and in 1960 was visited by - 
305,553 people and in 1961 by 314,126, chiefly from Canada and - 
the United States. The tourist season is no longer confined to the’ 
winter months, and, with improved facilities, there are more visitors .. 
to the Out Islands, particularly the Biminis, where there is 
deep-sea fishing. : 

Forest and fishery products provide the chief exports, which at - 
pulpwood, crawfish, salt and sponges. The sponge beds were opentd - 
to fishing in 1961 with the exception of the Bights of Andros Island. - 
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»proximately 34,500 acres of land are cultivated and peas, veget- 
les and fruit for sale in the local markets are the chief crops. 
iions, pineapples, citrus, avacados, bananas, and beans are all 
own and okras, cucumbers and tomatoes are exported. Salt is 
ported from Great Inagua. 

The tourist industry depends on good communications and 
sides shipping lines which link Nassau with New York (1,100 
iles), London (4,280 miles), and the West Indies, Nassau is well 
rved by airways, and the International Airport can take the 
rgest jet aircraft. There are nine daily flights from Miami, Florida 
id regular services with New York, Montreal and Kingston. 
ere are also 20 airfields in the Out Islands, as well as facilities 
r handling sea planes. 


Chapter 2: History 


T the time when the Bahamas were first discovered, that is to say 
1492, they were inhabited by a race of Indians who were removed 
Haiti by the Spaniards to work in the mines. A few stone imple- 
ents are occasionally found, but apart from this, there is no trace 
* the aboriginal inhabitants. The Spaniards made no attempt to 
ylonise the islands, which remained uninhabited until about 1629, 
hen they were included in a Royal Grant, from which date they 
ere visited from time to time by settlers from Bermuda. Earlier 
ian that, in 1578, they were already regarded as part of the British 
ymains. In 1647 a Company of “Eleutherian Adventurers” was 
rmed in London for the purpose of colonising the islands, which 
ere granted by Parliament to the Company despite the earlier 
oyal Grant. In 1670 yet a third grant was made by Charles II, 
ssting the islands in six Lords Proprietors. 
Two years after the grant of the third charter the first governor 
as appointed by the Lords Proprietors. He and his successors found 
extremely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this time 
ere the virtual rulers of the country. In 1673 one governor was 
sized and deported to Jamaica; in 1690 another was deposed and 
nprisoned; and it seems that the only governors who escaped 
‘ouble were those who left the inhabitants to do as they pleased. 
1 addition to internal troubles the governors appointed by the 
ords Proprietors had to deal with invasion. In 1680 the Spaniards 
estroyed the settlement and carried off the governor to Cuba. In 
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1703 a combined force of French and Spaniards destroyed Nassa 
and carried off the negro slaves, most of the white inhabitants fleein, 
to Carolina. The new governor, who arrived in 1704, found Nes 
Providence totally uninhabited, and returned to England. 


Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as th 
headquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great wer 
the depredations of these pirates that the British Government foux 
it necessary to send out a governor to control the colony and driv 
the pirates from their stronghold. This governor, Captain Woode 
Rogers, arrived in Nassau in 1718 and in December of that yea 
eight of the leading pirates were executed and the others compelic 
to give up their nefarious trade. A period of comparative qui¢ 
followed. In 1776, however, a fleet belonging to the rebelliou 
American colonies captured the town of Nassau and carried off th 
governor, but after a few days the place was evacuated. Five year 
later a Spanish force took possession of Nassau and left a garrison 
but in 1783 the Spaniards were driven out by a British expedition 


The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively un- 
eventful. The final abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an econom« 
and social change; the outbreak of civil war in the United States 
led to a period of considerable prosperity in the colony, which, 
between the years 1861 and 1865, became a depot for vessels running 
the “blockade” imposed against the Confederate States. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


THE present constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of the 
North American colonies prior to the War of Independence. The 
Government is modelled upon that of England in the early days, 
the Governor representing the Sovereign, and the nominated Legis- 
lative Council and the elected House of Assembly representing 
respectively the Houses of Lords and Commons. 


The “‘ Eleutherian Adventurers,” who came to the Bahamas from 
Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647, brought with them 
a conception of representative government already established in 
Bermuda, and the affairs of the infant settlement were managed by 
a Governor, a Council, and an elected Senate. The Charter of 1670 
to the Lords Proprietors provided for an elected House of Assembly. 
and the constitution, much as it exists today, was finally settled in 
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‘29, when the Crown assumed direct control of the colony. The 
ihamas enjoy representative, though not responsible, government. 
ie Executive Government is in the hands of a Governor, appointed 
7 the Crown, who has the power of veto, and is advised by an 
secutive Council. Various executive powers and the right to enact 
ttain subsidiary legislation are vested by law in the Governor in 
ouncil. 

The Legislative Council, consisting of eleven members nominated 
7 the Crown, was created as a separate Council by Royal Letters 
atent in 1841. 

The General Assembly Elections Act of 1959 provides for, inter 
ia, adult male suffrage, and a limited second vote in respect of 
wnership and/or rental of real property, the latter to be exercised 
ily in a constituency other than that in which the elector resides. 
he Act also provides for the creation of two additional seats each 
or the Southern and Eastern Districts of New Providence, and the 
‘distribution of the New Providence seats after by-elections to fill 
1€ new seats. From 1960 the House of Assembly has been composed 
f 33 members. 

Qualification for membership of the House of Assembly requires 
1at a member shall be a male British subject of full age, shall have 
zen ordinarily resident in the colony for a period of, or periods 
nounting in the aggregate to, not less than five years before the 
ate of his nomination, and that he has been ordinarily resident in 
1e colony for a period of not less than six months immediately 
receding his nomination. 

A law has recently been promulgated, to take effect from mid- 
362, extending the franchise to women and making women eligible 
yr election to seats in the House of Assembly. 

The normal life of the House is five years, but it may be dissolved 
t any time by the Governor, as occurred in June 1928 and in May 
935. No forms of local government exist. 

In addition to the usual government departments in New Provi- 
ence there are public boards dealing with public works, education, 
ealth, pilotage, agricultural and marine products, oil exploration, 
lectrical development, telephones, prisons, industrial schools, 
censing (liquor and shops), libraries and a Road Traffic Authority, 
thich are appointed annually by the Governor, consisting of five 
) seven members, two of whom are required to be members of the 
louse of Assembly. 

In the Out Islands the Commissioners administer their respective 
istricts; annual boards of works and health under their chairman- 
hip are appointed by the Governor. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures ( 


By the Weights and Measures Act (Chapter 172) weights and 
measures are fixed at the standard of those used in England previous » 
to the introduction of imperial weights and measures. Imperial. 
weights and measures are used, however, in the collection of duties 
on imports. a 
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Leasuitms 
£ s. d@. £ s. €oaé 
1, Daarrs REMOTTANCES 
Family Remittances 8s 
1 
2. Deprosrrs i 
(a) Loans 
3% Electricity, Prison and Tele- 
phone Loan 1965 197.529 9 7 
af FA adds and Telephone Loan 
970 133,818 4 0 
ay, Forward Scatter Loan 1962-66 58,217 16 8 
A H.E.T. Debenture Loan 1952-66 4 110 
Mea ctospiial ane LAntaasy 
78,094 16 7 
a% pe lly George Wharf Loan 
1960-70 28,582 4 2 
482.38 % Telephone Loan 1962-69 106,431 7 6 
602,708 0 4 
(6) Loans (Unexpended Balances) 
8 


ie Forward Scatter Loan 1962-66 11,735 16 
¥ nae George Wharf Loan 


14,859 6 1 
435, Shy, Telephone Loan 1962-69 47,225 3 4 
———————-_._ 73,840 6 1 es 
6, S48 * 
(c) Sundry Funds 
(i) GENFRAL DEPOSITS. : s p 336,289 1 1 
(ii) SPECIAL DEPOSITS: 
Airport Reserve Fund . ‘ 233,267 11 2 
Bahamas War Charities Fund: 
Securities. : £380 15 11 
Interest . - 25 7 8 
——_- 40663 7 
Bahamas Widows’ and Orphans 
Pension Fund . = : 101,776 13 0 
Capital Investment Fund . _ 383,008 15 2 
Currency Note Security Fund . 2,$23,691 0 
General Improvement Fund 207,791 12 0 
Hurricane and Fire Insurance Fund 351,608 3 6 
Post Office Savings Bank: 
Held for 
Investment . £806,873 9 3 
Cash in Hand. 22,372 16 8 
————-_ 829,46 SI 
Public Officers’ Loan F 6,127 13 10 
Stores A/C is Belsney) A & M. P. 
Board 112 7 
4,636,925 19 9 
——_———§ 497315 28 
3. GENERAL REVENUE BALANCE 
General Revenue Balance as at 
31st December 1960 1,093,818 14 8 
Appreciation Surplus Funds Invest- 
ments as at 31st December 1961 1,053 13 2 
Deficit as at 31st December 1961 . 11,332 9 0 
———————— 1, 083,541 1 
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bilities at 31st December 1961 

















ASSETS 
: £ sd. £ sd. £ 8d. 
‘ASH 
Receiver General . , . 211,523 12 8 
own Agents. : . 336 16 $ 
Joint Consolidated Fund: . 298,000 0 0 
Sub Accountants ‘i ‘ , 63,175 1 7 
Telecommunications . ; é 96,180 7 9 
669,215 18 $ 
MPRESTS : x . . . 20,177 4 0 
YRAFTS AND REMITTANCES 
Out Island Remittances : . 51,768 10 
741,161 13 2 
NVESTMENTS 
1) Surplus Funds e . 128,333 13 6 
5) io 
3% Electricity Loan 1965 . , 58,855 14 0 
4% Electricity Loan 1970 . 80,135 3 0 
44% Forward Scatter Loan 1962-66 57,092 16 8 
44% big Hospita! and Infirmary 
Loan 1974 af 78,094 16 7 
3% Prison Loan 1965" : 54,655 6 2 
3% Telephone Loan 1965 . é 80,403 9 5 
4% Telephone Loan 1970 . 53,683 1 0 
a 54% Telephone Loan 1962-69 96,818 17 6 
——_—_—_———_ 559,739 4 4 
Airport Reserve Fund . 233,267 11 2 
Bahamas War Charities Fund 380 15 IL 
Bahamas Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Pension Fund . , z 99,883 1 3 
Capital Investment Fund | i 383,008 15 2 
Currency Note Security Fund: 
Securities. . 2,155,903 8 2 
JC.F. . 341,896 11 10 
———_—_———— 2,497,800 0 0 
Hurricane and Fire Insurance Fund 351,608 3 6 
Post Office Savings Bank: 
With C.A. . 617,773 9 3 
Locally held . 189,100 0 0 
—————-_ 806,873 3 
4,372,821 16 3 
5,060,894 14 1 
ASSETS 
\DVANCES 
a) General Advances . i “ . 198,589 13 4 
b) Unallocated Stores 
Public Works Department . ‘ 142,584 
Telecommunications Department . 187,571 3 
330,155 10 0 
c) Works Suspense Accounts 
Public Works Department. F 7,052 7 2 
Telecommunications Department . 1,519 
8,571 15 7 
d) Sane Advances 
& M.P. Board Credit Sales. 10,839 3 6 
peel 4 36,596 6 $ 
T.B. Sanatorium and Nurses’ Home: 
Works A/C. . £314,512 2 9 
Refund of 
Customs Duty 30,193 1 10 
——————_.._ 344,705 4 7 
Construction of Treasury Building 2,644 18 10 
394,785 13 4 
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£6,734,158 19 6 
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11. 


APPENDIX V 


Standard Hourly Rates of Wages 


. Working Foreman 


Carpenter 
Carpenter < 
Semi-skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Masons 
Masons . 
Semi-skilled . 
Semi-skilled . 
Tile-setters 
Tile-setters 
Semi-skilled . 
Semi-skilled . 


Tile makers 
Tile makers. 
Semi-skilled 

Semi-skilled . 


Painters 
Painters . 
Semi-skilled . 
Plumbers 
Plumbers . 
Semi-skilled . 
Apprentice . 


Sheet Metal Workers 

Sheet Metal Workers 
Semi-skilled . : 
Apprentice . 


Electricians 

Electricians 
Semi-skilled . 
Apprentice . 


Refrigeration Mechanics . 
Refrigeration Mechanics . 
Semi-skilled or Apprentice 


Truck Drivers F : 
Truck Drivers, heavy trailer 
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Grade 
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me 


3s. 


3s. 
5s. 


g 

| 
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Standard 
Hourly Rate 
(to be negotiate 


8s. 1d. 
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Appendix V 


Tractor operators D2 and D4 _ . 
Tractor operators D6 an 
Tractor operators D8 

Tractor operators D8 é 
Tractor operators D8—Trainee . 


Air tool operators 
Concrete Mixer Operators 
Power Hoist operators 


Crane Operators, light 
Crane Operators, heavy 


Motor Grade Operators 
Power Roller Operators 


Automotive Mechanics 
Automotive Mechanics 
Automotive Mechanics 


Millshop Workers 
Millshop Workers 
Semi-skilled 
Semi-skilled . 
Terrazzo Machine Operators 
Watchman 
Labourer 


Steel Bender and Erector . 

Steel Bender and Erector . 

Steel Bender and Erector . 
Semi-skilled . ‘ ‘ 

Welders 

Welders . 
Semi-skilled . 


Diesel Mechanics 
Diesel Mechanics 
Diesel Mechanics 


Rivetters 
Rivetters , 
Semi-skilled . 
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Standard 
Hourly Rate 
(to be negotiated) 


Grade 


5s. 3d. — 6s. 5d. 
5s. 3d. — 6s. Sd. 
5s. 3d. — 6s. 5d. 


5s.10d. — 9s. 3d. 
10s. 6d. — 14s. Od. 


8s. 1d. —14s. Od. 
5s. 3d. — 7s. Od. 
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